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Report of ike Chancellor 



REPORT OF THE CHANCELLOR 

To the Council: 

I have the honor to submit herewith my report for the year ended 
June 30, 192 1, as required by statute, together with the reports of 
officers of administration of the University at large and of its several 
schools and colleges. In order to avoid unnecessary duplication, I 
have refrained from presenting in my own statement such informa- 
tion as can be given, as well or better, in the reports of other officers. 
Accordingly, these reports, as published in this volume, will be found 
necessary to any complete survey of operations during the year now 
under review. 

The treasurer and certain other officers have taken occasion to 
review some of the outstanding features of the present administra- 
tion of the University during the ten year period which it has now 
covered. 

Financial 

For three successive years, the treasurer has been able to present 
a report showing no deficit on the year's operations. This is highly 
gratifying. But the bare statement should not be taken without 
some analysis of its significance. The favorable showing represents 
in the first place an heroic restraint in the matter of expenditures, 
the burden of which has been borne by all of the offices of adminis- 
tration and departments of instruction. The income from the 
subscription of our alumni, made in the last year of the war and 
payable over a term of years, has helped materially to this end. 
So have the gifts of the General Education Board for teachers' 
salaries. But our chief reliance is still the fees of our students. 

These fees have been advanced from time to time, keeping well 
abreast of the prevalent standard in institutions of the highest 
grade. Even with some increase of gifts and endowments, 84 per 
cent of our total income for the year 1920-192 1 was from this source. 
The more prosperous and less expensive schools of the University 
must still bear a share of the cost of the other schools. The situation 
is accordingly unstable and far from satisfactory. 
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Need of General Endowment 

We are painfully limited as regards the development of the more 
advanced courses, involving costly equipment for small classes. 
We are at a disadvantage as regards the ordinary maintenance of 
the University plant and its regular development and improvement. 
The normal building up of our libraries is retarded. And new under- 
takings, however attractive and urgently required, cannot be 
entered upon unless independently financed. 

The great need is the need of general endowment. There is no 
other of the greater universities of the country so meagerly endowed 
as New York University — ^not one. It is poor beyond the dreams of 
self-denial. This fact must be borne in mind, in any appraisal of the 
immense service it is actually rendering, and in any demand for 
additional service, such as is urged upon it from time to time. 

A surprising number of such demands continually claims our 
attention. This is to be regarded as a normal trend in American 
life. A "going concern" of a public character has ready at hand the 
machinery for carrying on many undertakings of a public character. 
Its organization can reduce to a minimum the overhead costs of 
such undertakings. Its name carries a certain prestige. The power 
to confer academic degrees is a thing of value. Moreover, in the 
case of New York University, it is of the very nature of the insti- 
tution that it should seek the wider range of public service. For this 
cause it came into being. 

The point to be emphasized here, is that as new branches are 
grafted into the institution the main trunk must be strengthened. 
New branches are to be welcomed, but only when they add appre- 
ciably to the strength and vigor of the University at its heart and 
core. So much of conservatism as this implies is necessary to the 
well-being of the institution in all of its departments and divisions. 

We must augment the general endowment of the University. 
This policy is particularly imperative for the year upon which we 
have now entered. Both the General Education Board and the 
Carnegie Corporation have made substantial subscriptions to our 
endowment fund, subject to the customary conditions as to securing 
additional sums. These conditions must be met. Those of the 
General Education Board must be met by the end of March 1922, 
to which date the time allowed by the Board has now been extended. 
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This consideration renders it necessary that for the coming months 
the financial campaign shall be given first place among our activities, 
and that the members of the Council and all friends of the Univer- 
sity shall be called to the support of the campaign committee in its 
difficult undertaking. 

The amount to be raised within this period, approximately nine 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, on rather easy terms of pay- 
ment, could not be considered formidable if general conditions in 
the business world were more favorable. It is but a fraction of what 
is needed to place this institution on a basis of permanent se- 
curity, and to realize the full measure of its educational oppor- 
tunity. On the other hand the securing of this sum is the next 
and necessary step toward the relief of the University from its 
gallii^ handicap of financial need. 

During the past year, the financial campaign has gone steadily 
forward, under the Council committee headed by Mr. Alexander S. 
L3anan '84, with Mr. Vincent Roberts *05 as its active director. 
Two of the most significant features of the year, as regards this 
financial undertaking are, first, the very substantial subscription of 
$200,000 made by the Carnegie Corporation, on conditions by no 
means onerous; and secondly, the steady piling up of subscriptions 
from our own alumni, regardless of the prevalent financial depression. 
Of the 16,500 living graduates of the University (according to the 
best available information and estimate) more than 4,100, or 25 
per cent, have already become contributors to the fund for their 
alma mater. 

Teachers' Salaries 

With the help of the General Education Board, a second general 
advance in the salaries of our University teachers has been made in 
the last year. This represents, together with the advance of the 
preceding year, an increase of about 45 per cent in our salary budget, 
irrespective of increases occasioned simply by the necessity of 
providing additional instruction. 

No fixed scale of salaries has been adopted, a thing that would be 
particularly difficult in an institution representing so wide differences 
in the conditions obtaining in our several schools and colleges. With 
few exceptions, however, our annual salaries for full time teachers 
now range as follows: 
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For full professors, from $3750 to |6ooo 

associate professors, from $3600 to $4400 

assistant professors, from $2800 to $3800 

instructors, from $1500 to $2700 

While these higher stipends represent the stress of a time of 
abnormally high prices, they could not be regarded as extravagant 
under conditions such as prevailed before the war, when our pay- 
ments to teachers were, in fact, abnormally low. It is accordingly 
to be hoped that the present advance may be permanent, even in 
the face of the anticipated general decline in the prices of commodi- 
ties and services to something approaching their former level. 

This would mean that our advances in the fees for tuition must 
also be permanent. Those fees, in the several divisions of the 
Umversity, now range from $180 to $300 annually, not including 
laboratory fees and certain minor charges. In the two colleges at 
University Heights, the burden of these fees is now relieved by a 
liberal provision for free scholarships, and a moderate provision of 
loan funds. 

TlHE Fine Arts 

In my report of a year ago, I paid especial attention to the organi- 
zation of instruction and research in commerce, presenting in out- 
line the provision which should be made for such studies in a great 
center of world commerce, such as the city of New York, and re- 
viewing the provision already made and projected in New York 
University. In the report herewith presented, I wish to discuss 
briefly a very different aspect of the education which should center 
in a commercial metropolis, namely, the cultivation of the fine arts. 

Historically, the arts are the brighter side of commerce. They are 
an expression of economic stability and success. Without them 
these conditions would be expressed in forms of futile and vulgar 
display. The arts relieve prosperity from the taint of sordidness, 
they lend it refinement and distinction, they lead its thought and 
speech beyond the range of market quotations and the relaxations 
of empty amusement. 

I am speaking here of the whole family of the arts, both major 
and minor, and of their part in the life of the whole community, of 
the many as well as of the few. While the point of departure in this 
discussion is the relation of the arts to our commercial life, we 
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shall get a truer perspective if we regard them apart from any 
single and exclusive connection, as one of the main aspects of 
human activity, related to all of the other activities, and having 
their part in them all. 

Theoretically, taste in the domain of beauty is an influence 
widening out into all human life. It passes over in unexpected ways 
into the flelds of practical eflidency and of morals; and those systems 
of education, ancient and modem, which have laid their chief stress 
on this side of training, have not been so wide of the mark as might 
be guessed. Indeed, at the present time, when the natural sciences 
have secured their dominant place in our schools, there is double 
reason why the balance should be maintained — or regained — ^by a 
new emphasis on education through the arts. 

The shifting of academic influence in the world at large from a 
German center to a center in France, if that is to be, may tend 
toward this better balance of academic stress. To be sure the 
pursuit of the arts has been an extra-academic affair in France; and 
artistic France has not been backward in science, while scientific 
Germany has been a world center of music; and, yet again, the 
university leadership that had been centered in Germany is not 
likely to be so centered again in any one nation, but to be shared, 
on nearly equal terms, by France, Great Britain, and America. 
Nevertheless, the heightened influence of France to-day is felt 
unmistakably in our university life in this country and the artistic 
genius of France will undoubtedly affect our universities, in this 
land where university organization tends to embrace the widest 
diversity of human interests. Even if the arts should continue in 
France to have their chief development apart from the universities, as 
laboratory science in England had its earlier development apart 
from the universities, such separation of related interests is not 
likely to be long-continued in this country. 

But the adjustment of the fine arts to the other elements of our 
academic organization is another story. It presents peculiar diffi- 
culties, very different from those which the laboratory sciences 
brought in their train. This integration is hardly begun as yet, 
evin in those universities which have gone farthest in their recogni- 
tion of the arts of beauty. I would venture the opinion that it will 
bf a long and difficult process, and that in its outcome it will 
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profoundly modify our universities, as regards their atmosphere, 
their methods, and their results. 

The Arts in This University 

It is an interesting fact that one of the first chairs established at 
New York University was that of the history of art. So far as I 
have been able to learn, this was the first professorship of the kind 
in any American university. Still more interesting is the fact that 
the first and only incumbent of this professorship was Samuel F. B. 
Morse, whose reputation at that time lay altogether in the field of 
sculp)ture and painting. Morse was never a scientist, save in the 
narrowest sense of the term, although he had become interested in 
science in his undergraduate course at Yale. He was a maker, first 
in landscape painting, and then in electrical invention. What inner 
connection there may have been between his creative work in these 
two fields, apparently so far apart, is a problem for the biographer 
and the psychologist. The fact remains that the recording telegraph 
came out of the studio rather than the laboratory. 

The chair of the history of art at the University was not independ- 
ently endowed. When Morse turned aside to other pursuits and 
financial distress pressed hard upon the whole University, instruction 
in this department was discontinued for an indefinite period. 
Occasional lectures were given in the field of art, but no continuity 
of instruction could be maintained. Meantime, quite apart from a 
university connection, some of the foremost American artists of the 
nineteenth century had their private studios in the old University 
building at Washington Square, and so gave an early impulse to 
the development of the arts in Greenwich Village. We are told that 
George Innes, Homer Martin, and Winslow Homer were of this 
number. 

\\^en this old building was replaced by a modem structure in 
the early nineties, and the Colleges of Arts and Engineering were 
removed to University Heights, there began an art development on 
oth(»r lines. The group of buildings designed by McKim, Mead and 
White for the campus at the Heights embodied some of the finest 
work of that master architect, Mr. Stanford White. Within the 
past: two years, there has been sketched out a further artistic 
treatment of the central building of this group, the Gould Memorial 
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Library. This new treatment is in full harmony with the original 
design. It has been planned by Mr. Francklyn Paris, and has now 
been fairly initiated under his leadership and with the co5peration 
of a number of prominent artists and friends of art. 

The decorative scheme which has been projected for the entrance 
and the rotunda of this building has for its theme a tribute to 
American art. American artists of the past generation are to be 
commemorated by busts in bronze by American sculptors of the 
present day, these busts being placed on appropriate pedestals 
£^;ainst the sixteen great columns of Connemara marble which are 
a conspicuous feature of the rotunda. Of these busts, three are now 
in place, namely those of Clinton Ogilvie by Paul Bartlett, of 
George Innes by Hartley, and of Carroll Beckwith by Brewster, 
and others of the group are well under way. At the outer entrance 
will be placed a pair of bronze doors, the casting of which is now 
completed, in memory of the architect of the building. Five eminent 
sculptors, friends and former associates of Mr. White, contribute 
each a pair of panels for these doors, and the cost of the work, 
together with the complete vestibule into which the doors will 
open, is borne by a group of the architect's friends and admirers, 
who have formed themselves into a committee for this purpose. 

Two othef American architects of the foremost rank, both of 
them, as it happens, graduates of New York University, are to be 
commemorated by suitable memorials, as part of the general 
composition. 

Apart from this general plan, the Council of the University has 
this year placed in the auditorium, beneath the rotunda of the 
Library, a notable bust of Mr. John Stewart Kennedy, executed in 
bronze by Mr. Hermon A. MacNeil. 

It is the desire and hope of the University authorities that this 
new development of artistic purpose within the institution may go 
forward to the full establishment and endowment of studies in art, 
in fulfilment of the beginnings made when the University itself 
began. The city of New York is rich in collections of the art of all 
ages, as well as in its music and all manner of literary art. The 
minor arts are cultivated in innumerable crafts, institutions, and 
population groups. The cultivation of the arts in New York 
University, to be worthy of this environment, must be conceived 
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on a most generous scale, and carried forward under highly trained 
and competent leadership. 

While the University has not yet reeestablished its regular depart- 
ment, the teaching and practice of the several arts goes forward, in 
a partial and disconnected way, in many of our University divisions. 
It would be no small task to inventory all that has been done in 
this direction in recent years. As has happened more than once 
elsewhere, the department of English has reached out into related 
fields of esthetic expression. Dean Bouton has been sending num- 
bers of his students to the Metropolitan Museum of Art for carefully 
directed observations, intended to give a wider and more vivid 
illustration of the general canons of taste. In classes of our Extra- 
mural Division and in our Summer School, much has been done in 
a similar direction, and important courses for teachers of the 
decorative and industrial arts and of music are provided from year 
to year. Certain applications of esthetic principles are duly stressed 
in our departments of advertising and salesmanship. The funda^ 
mental conceptions of esthetics receive attention in our department 
of philosophy. 

An embryo department of music has been maintained for some 
years past at University Heights. The Choral Society and the 
Campus Concert Course, initiated ten years ago by Mr. Reinald 
Werrenrath '05, and his associates, have been continuously main- 
tained. They have now been merged in one organization, which has 
had during the year 1920-192 1 a successful season, under the 
presidency of Professor Hugo Wendel and the musical direction of 
Mr. William Lyndon Wright '15. 

Creative work as well as criticism is sought and encouraged, in a 
modest way, in our department of English. The Andiron Club, 
which issues the magazine, The Colonnade, was an outgrowth of this 
department. It is now in its sixteenth year, under the continuous 
leadership of Professor Arthur Huntington Nason, and continues 
to be a glowing center of interest in the arts as well as in the scientific 
study of the history of literature. The department of journalism, 
for some years past, has found for its students opportunities in 
magazine writing, including verse, short stories, and reviews, with 
some provision for regular related instruction, and the results have 
been encouraging. 
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In the Washington Square College, the undergraduate interest in 
dramatics has in the past two years been led on to rather unusual 
results in the public presentation of modem plays. These activities, 
under the direction of Mr. Randolph Somerville, have been con- 
nected with systematic studies of dramatic art, forming a part of 
the regular offering of elective courses in the college curriculum. 

I : would be too much to say that these several forms under which 
the arts are already recognized would constitute even the disjecta 
met. ibra of an organized university of the arts, or of a university fully 
org?mized on the side of the arts. That is not yet. But what is 
already done is evidence that this University is keeping faith with 
an ideal entertained from the beginning, and that it will not relin- 
quiish that ideal until some adequate realization has been attained. 

The Hall of Fame 

The liberality of two far-sighted friends of the University has 
made possible, within the past two years, the rounding out of a new 
stage in the history of the Hall of Fame. In October 1920, the fifth 
quinquennial election to the Hall of Fame was completed. Seven 
names were added to the list, making the total up to the present 
time sixty-seven. In May 192 1, the bronze tablets inscribed with 
these seven names, together with nineteen others which had not 
previously been installed, were formally unveiled in the presence of 
a distinKuished company. 

The i^ndpal addresses were delivered by Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
and Professor William Milligan Sloane. Among the other partici- 
pants were Dr. William H. Welch, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, 
Miss Mabel Boardman, President John H. MacCracken, Miss Julia 
Arthur, Dr. Caroline Hazard, Miss Katharine Lee Bates, Mr. 
Charles A. Boston, Mr. Daniel Carter Beard, Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
Dr. F. A. Washburn, Dr. Charles D. Davenport, Dr. Henry F. 
Osbom, President Harry Augustus Garfield, Dr. George G. Heye, 
Mr. Elihu Root, and Mrs. Edwin Markham. 

The correspondence of the past year, the comment of the public 
press, and the discussions of the electors, meeting in conference 
before the unveiling of the tablets, have all brought fresh evidence 
of the hold which this institution has gained upon the imagination 
and the regard of the American people. There can be no question 
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that already it plays a part of its own in the stabilizing and unifica- 
tion of the American spirit. It has been gratifying to receive mani- 
fold assurance that the administration of this national trust by 
New York University commands the confidence of thoughtful 
Americans. There is in the University no lack of appreciation of the 
high responsibility which this trust imposes, and no lack of determina- 
tion to discharge that responsibility as representing the American 
people. We are mindful, too, of the undoubted advantage that accrues 
to the University, through the centering here of this national interest. 

The thanks of the University have already been extended to the 
members of the electorate for the unselfish service they have freely 
rendered, at no small cost of time and thought, in bringing the fifth 
quinquennial election to its happy consummation. 

Within our own organization, special mention should be made of 
the service of the acting director of the Hall of Fame, Mrs. William 
Vanamee, who has successfully carried through the plans for the 
election and for the unveiling of tablets, a work of endless detail 
and incalculable labor. Dean Marshall S. Brown, by special request, 
has acted in an advisory capacity, with the Chancellor, in such of 
these matters as have called for attention and decision from the side 
of the general administration of the University. He, too, has had 
a much larger task than would be immediately apparent, and his 
efficient service in this capacity is warmly appreciated. It has been 
an occasion of universal regret that the official duties of Ambassador 
Robert Underwood Johnson, director of the Hall of FsSie, have 
detained him abroad during this year of special significance in the 
institution's history. It is, however, well known that he has fol- 
lowed the business of the year here at home with as close attention 
as was possible from his distant post, with its crowding engagements, 
and that the general plans which have been carried into effect have 
been those of his making. 

It is greatly to be desired that the further development of the 
Hall of Fame shall proceed on these well considered lines. It has 
already become an educational influence, not only in this University, 
but throughout the land. That influence will continue to grow with 
the maintenance of such deliberation and restraint, such dis- 
criminating appreciation of varied excellence, as have determined 
its present form and character. 
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OxjR Alumni 

Attention has repeatedly been called to the fact that our alumni 
have definitely rallied to the support of their alma mater. It is a 
new phase in the life of the University. Individuals, and now and 
then classes, had played their full part in former years; but it is 
only within the past four years that this has come to be unmistak- 
ably one of the universities enjoying the general support and devo- 
tion of its own graduates. 

The following are some of the noteworthy developments touching 
our body of graduates within the past few months: The alumni 
office, under its efficient secretary, Mr. Howard F. Langland, has 
gone forward through its second year steadily developing the policies 
initiated in the year preceding. An alumni federation has been 
formed with the adherence of the separate organizations representing 
all of the schools, Mr. Arthur S. Tuttle (Arts and Science '85) having 
been chosen as its first chairman. The federation has undertaken 
the direction of the alumni office, and the issuance of a monthly 
magazine. This publication, the New York University Alumnus, 
with Dr. Charles S. Benedict (Arts '80, Medicine '83) as its editor- 
in-chief, has made a good beginning and is found to supply a 
manifest need. With the approval of the Council, the constitution 
of the federation provides for the nomination by that body each 
year of six candidates for membership in the Council, one or more 
of whom will ordinarily be elected to this governing board of the 
University. 

These achievements are the culmination of a long-drawn out 
effort of the representatives of the several schools to form 'a more 
perfect union. The successful outcome of their endeavor within 
the past year promises much of good for the whole University. 

A sp.edal service of wide usefulness is now performed by the 
organized alumni in the conduct of an employment office for both 
graduates and undergraduates. The "Efficiency Bureau," long 
maintained by the School of Commerce, had already grown into 
an employment office for all schools of the University. This is now 
merged with the similar service of the alumni office into a University 
Bureau of Employment, which is in effective operation from its 
center at Washington Square, under the advisory supervision of a 
faculty conmiittee headed by Professor Henry P. Fairchild, and the 
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active direction of Mr. Howard F. Langland, representing the 
alumni oi^^anization, and Mr. Francis W. Lawson, representing the 
University. 

The primary purpose of the bureau is to serve the community by 
helping to adjust trained men and women to the positions in which 
they can be most useful. 

Faculty 

Professor Abram Samuel Isaacs, a graduate of our College of Arts, 
class of *7i, and holder of two higher degrees from this University, 
a member of our teaching staff for thirty-four years, died in Decem- 
ber, 1920. The following memorial resolution was spread upon the 
minutes of the University Council: 

Abram Samuel Isaacs was graduated from New York University with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 187 1, and received the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1 874, and thedegreeof Doctor of Philosophy in 1 878. Reserved 
as professor of Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic in New York University 
from 1 886-1 894; professor of German language and literature 1889- 
1895; professor of the same in the Graduate School of New York Uni- 
versity 1 895-1906; professor of Semitic languages since 1906. He was a 
scholarly and faithful teacher, honored by his students and by his 
colleagues in the faculties of the University, and his death is sincerely 
deplored. 

The Secretary of the Council is requested to forward a copy of this 
minute to Professor Isaacs' family circle. 

Professors Lawrence A. McLx)uth and Earle B. Babcock have 
been absent on leave during the past year, the former as exchange 
professor at Tsing Hua College in Pekin and the latter as director 
of the American University Union for the continent of Europe, with 
headquarters at Paris. Gratifying reports from many sources 
regarding the excellence of the service they have rendered abroad 
have preceded them on their return to the University this fall. 
Dr. George H. Danton, professor in Tsing Hua College, has now 
returned to Pekin, after rendering valued service here during the 
past year, in the exchange with Professor McLouth. 

Dr. John William Withers (Ph.D., Yale, 1904). former superin- 
tendent of the schools of St. Lx)uis, became dean of the School of 
t^edagogy in February, 192 1. Dr. Withers enters upon this respon- 
sible position, with its honorable traditions, at a time when the 
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student attendance of the school, for a variety of reasons, local and 
national, has dropped to an unusually low level. His opportunity 
here will be very great. Already he has won to a marked degree the 
confidence of his associates, and of the graduates of the school, and 
has entered upon a vigorous administration, which promises large 
results. 

Since the close of the year to which this report relates, our whole 
University community has been inexpressibly saddened by the 
death of Dr. William Horace Hoskins (D.V.S. '81), dean of our 
Veterinary College. 

Buildings . 

The Engineering Laboratory at University Heights is now prac- 
tically completed, and its equipment, valued at well over $250,000, 
the gift of a number of generous manufacturers, is in the course of 
installation. The rooms in this building were used for class instruc- 
tion during the second semester of the year 1 920-1 92 1 . 

The Veterinary College has entered new rented quarters on 
Twenty-sixth street, opposite the Medical College, with greatly 
improved equipment made possible by the state appropriation for 
the year 1920-1921 of $15,000. 

A new steel and brick building 25 x 53 feet, seven stories in height, 
is now in process of erection as an addition to the Medical College 
group. This building will house the State Bacteriological Labora- 
tory, under the direction of Professor William H. Park, and the 
classes in training for the service of public health and sanitation. 
The new provision for the last-named service has been made 
possible by the valued gift of $35,000 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

The Medical College 

There are other gratifying indications of a steady advance in 
the efficiency of the Medical College. Gifts of value came to the 
school from time to time through the year, these reaching their 
climax in the addition by Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins of the sum 
of $150,000 to the $100,000 which she had previously given for the 
endowment of the department of medicine. This gift is made in 
memory of Dr. A. Alexander Smith, whose service as teacher and 
practitioner is one of the fine and cherished traditions of the Medical 
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College. In thus rounding out to generous proportions her endow- 
ment of this department, Mrs. Jenkins has provided that the new 
fund shall be for new instruction, under the supervision of Dr. 
Hermann M. Biggs and Dean Samuel A. Brown. 

The School of Retailing 

It has been a favorite doctrine in this University that a more 
intimate connection should be fostered as between the theory and 
the practice of commerce and industry. One embodiment of this 
doctrine has made substantial progress during the past year, 
namely, the School for Training Teachers of Retail Selling, now 
known as the New York University School of Retailing. Under the 
direction of Dr. Norris A. Brisco, this school has had a year of 
successful operation. It is maintained on a graduate basis. Its 
students come from 20 colleges and universities throughout the 
country. It has the support of twenty of our leading retail stores 
and four commercial associations. It is in close co5peration with 
the public school system of this city. Its students divide their 
time between class work in the University and practice as salesmen 
in the cooperating stores; and what is more important, their practice 
is inspected from the point of view of their theoretical instruction 
and directly related to such instruction. 

The result to be expected from such a course as this, covering its 
two full years of work, is not only a broadened outlook and increased 
efficiency on the part of the students, but a general advance in the 
type of service rendered to the community by these great retail 
establishments. The school will not confine itself to the training of 
teachers of retail salesmanship, for which it was at first projected, 
but will widen its scope to include the training of executive officers 
for the larger forms of retail business. 

The Stokes Lectureships 

Two lectureships founded by the late James Stokes have been 
inaugurated during the past year. The first of these relates to our 
colonial history and the guiding principles of our early colonists. 
Mr. Stokes provided that the University authorities in the arrange- 
ment of this course should advise with the officers of the New 
England Society of New York. In December 1920, the first lecture 
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on this foundation was delivered by Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley, at 
that time president of the New England Society. It was the Uni- 
versity's celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. The address was delivered in 
the Presbyterian Church on University Place before a notable 
audience, and was immediately issued in pamphlet form by Mr. 
Kingsley. 

In April the opening address of the second lectureship, that on 
politics, was delivered in the Town Hall by Ex-President, now 
Chief Justice, Taft, before an audience which, in spite of stormy 
weather, was worthy of the occasion. This address, on the topic. 
Representative Government, has now been published by the New York 
University Press. 

These lectureships, so auspiciously launched, promise to be a 
highly interesting and significant feature of the public life of the 
University. 

Briefer Chronicle and Comment 

The sons of Mr. William Allen Butler, distinguished graduate of 
the University and for many years a member of its Council, pre- 
sented to the University last year a portrait of their father painted 
by one of the sons, Mr. Howard Butler. It was a graceful act and 
one warmly appreciated by members and friends of the University 
The portrait has been hung in the Council chamber. 

I cannot hope to make adequate acknowledgment in this report of 
the numerous other gifts, in money and in "kind," which have come 
to the University and to its several divisions in the period covered 
by this report. They have been separately acknowledged as they 
have been received, and from time to time reported to the Council. 
But I should not omit to say in this place that each of them has 
been received with deep appreciation by the authorities of the 
University; and that the sense which they have brought to us, in 
their combined effect, of a growing friendliness toward the Univer- 
sity, both within its own family and in the community at lai^e, is a 
mighty help and encouragement to those who must bear the daily 
burden of this gigantic enterprise. The gifts in money are duly 
acknowledged in the usual place in the report of the University 
treasurer. 

An important step in the improvement of our business methods 
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has been taken in the appointment of a supervisor of purchases 
for the whole University. Mr. Irving Camp (Commerce '15) entered 
upon the duties of this office in February 192 1. The close codrdina- 
tion of the offices of bursar, supervisor of property, and supervisor 
of purchases, and particularly the codperative spirit, the ability 
and fidelity, manifested by the incumbents of those three offices, 
is helping materially toward an economical and stable administration 
of the rapidly growing business which this university represents on 
its material side. 

The unification of certain interrelated activities has been brought 
about, with good results, by centering in one office the work of the 
director of public occasions and that of director of public informa- 
tion. Professor Henry C. Hathaway has rendered a useful service 
in the organization of this unified service. 

The organization and oversight of athletics has presented new 
problems within the past year. They are largely the outgrowth of 
increasing numbers and rising college spirit in our down town schools. 
The importance of athletics is out of all proportion to the space 
given to the subject in this report; and it is cause for congratulation 
that a new constitution of the Athletic Association, adopted last 
spring, bids fair to unify the up town and down town interest in 
this most intense of student activities, and remove some of the 
inconveniences that attended its direction in former years. After 
25 years of honorable service, Mr. Frank H. Cann has retired from 
the position of director of athletics to devote his undivided attention 
to the direction of the gymnasiiun. Professor Henry C. Hathaway 
carried the duties of that position for the year 1920-1921, in addition 
to his other exacting responsibilities. Under the new athletic con- 
stitution, this position is transformed into that of chairman of the 
Athletic Council, in which position Professor Hathaway will con- 
tinue to serve. There is no tradition of this University which is 
more jealously cherished than its reputation for clean sport, and 
this tradition will be safeguarded with the utmost care under the 
new constitution. 

A special effort is making by our alumni and students to secure 
the funds for two gymnasiums, one for the up town and the other 
for the down town schools. This undertaking has been launched 
8iid furthered by our soldier alumni, returned from the great war. 
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It is their intention that the proposed gymnasiums shall not only 
advance that physical education, the need of which was accentuated 
by their military experience, but shall also appropriately serve as a 
memorial of the thirty-five New York University men ^o gave 
their lives in the world conflict. Major General John F. O'Ryan 
(Law '95) has taken a leading part in this movement. It makes a 
strong and worthy appeal for the support of University men and of 
the friends of the University. 

In each of my annual reports for the past seven years I have 
asked for the establishment here of a department of international 
affairs, on a liberal foundation. I wish to renew that request at this 
time. Each passing year adds new emphasis to the need of such a 
department, and the need of beginning its operations in no cramped 
and purely tentative fashion. A true university is a world institu- 
tion. This must be preeminently the case of a university situated as 
is New York University at the crossing of all the ways 01 the world, 
and at the gateway of what must be the most influential of nations. 
It is a national university to-day, and becomes more truly national 
with each year that comes and goes. In a true sense it is already a 
world institution. But its wider relationships must be accentuated 
and confirmed, and to this end it must be provided with those 
special facilities of instruction and research which shall enable it to 
make its proper contribution to the life of mankind as expressed in 
the modern relationships of peoples and nations. 

All of the above is respectfully submitted, 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 

ChanceUor 
October 10, IQ21 
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REPORT OF THE CHANCELLOR 

To the Council: 

In accordance with the provisions of the University statutes, I 
liave the honor to present herewith my report for the year which 
closed June 30, 1922. As is usual, I undertake to set forth in this 
report only certain outstanding features of the year's history, 
leaving to the deans and other officers of administration the more 
detailed chronicle of the progress of our several colleges and other 
divisions and offices. I am adding a discussion of certain needs and 
ambitions which mark the present stage of the University's de- 
velopment. 

Financial 

It has been necessary, as was forecast in my annual report a year 
ago, to give first consideration during the year 1921-1922 to the 
improvement of our University finances. In the latter half of the 
year a new turn was given to this undertaking by unprecedented 
and most encouraging action on the part of the General Education 
Board. The officers and members of this foundation, wishing to 
further the educational service of the University, and recognizing 
the fact that a burden of debt was the constant handicap of every 
effort for the increase of its endowment, entered into an agreement 
under which their subscription will be applied to the clearing off of 
our outstanding obligations. At the same time they increased the 
amount of their subscription from $350,000 to $500,000. The 
Carnegie Corporation took similar action, at the same time increas- 
ing the amount of their subscription from $200,000 to $300,000. By 
the end of June, with this help from the Carnegie Corporation, the 
aggregate of $1,000,000, on which the gift of the General Education 
Board was conditioned, had been secured, and the whole trans- 
action was happily closed. 

This addition of $1,500,000 to our resources will enable the 
University to cancel the mortgages on its property at Washington 
Square and in Trinity Place; to wipe out its floating indebtedness, 
representing annual deficits on operations previous to the year 1919; 
besides remodeling the Washington Square building for educational 
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use, a costly undertaking which would otherwise have added 
heavily to our burden of indebtedness. 

This puts a new aspect on the financial side of the University. 
While this indebtedness has not been actually written oflF from our 
books at the present moment, it has all been provided for in good 
subscriptions, some sixty percent of which has already been paid in, 
the rest being payable within the near future. Our interest charges 
have been greatly reduced and will soon be extinguished, and the 
costs of reconstruction at Washington Square have been met as the 
bills have been presented. 

The University has never, in this generation, been free from debt. 
It is doubtful, in fact, whether it has enjoyed that distinction at any 
time since the very beginning of its history, over ninety years ago. 
For the first time, it has this running start toward the financial 
goal of adequate endowment. What remains to be done is vastly 
greater, quantitatively, than what has already been accomplished. 
But it is the good beginning that counts the most, and the good be- 
ginning has now been made. It has been made through the active 
loyalty of our alumni and the generosity of numerous friends, 
giving individually and through the great educational foundations; 
and particularly, at the critical point through the liberal and dis- 
criminating codperation of the General Education Board. For all of 
this help, I wish to reiterate the thanks which have been formally 
extended by the Council of the University. 

We have other reason for saying thanks to both of the co5perating 
foundations: To the General Education Board for the gift outright of 
$20,000 to apply on faculty salaries, a continuation of the help 
given by them in like amount the preceding year; and to the Car- 
negie Corporation for interest paid on their first, conditional, sub- 
scription of $200,000 up to the time that it was replaced by the 
larger subscription mentioned above. 

Under the terms of the agreement reached by the opposing liti- 
gants in the contest over the will of Mr. Amos F. Eno, New York 
University has up to the present time received a cash payment of 
$200,000. On behalf of this institution, I desire to express appreci- 
ation of the spirit of mutual concession which finally came to the 
front in this celebrated case. New York University was ably repre- 
sented in these negotiations by Dr. Leslie J. Tompkins of oui 
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faculty of law. It is due to the memory of Mr. Eno that I record 
here the fact that, at a critical point in the financial history of this 
University, his generous bequest was helpful in the extreme, and 
was received with a sense of deepest gratitude. 

Our Alumni 

I am assured that one of the influential considerations affecting 
the favorable action of the two great educational foundations was 
the fact that our own alumni have so impressively rallied to the 
support of their alma mater. The general campaign for funds during 
the past year, as in other recent years, has been largely an affair of 
our own graduates, although a considerable proportion of the actual 
gifts has come from beyond the immediate family of the University. 
The campaign has been under the management of a general com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Alexander S. Lyman (Arts '84, and a member of 
the Council) is cheiirman, and Mr. Vincent Roberts (Engineering '05) 
the active director. A committee of one hundred, mostly alumni, 
has carried forward the canvass for contributions from the general 
public, while a smaller group has made the individual appeal for 
subscriptions from alumni. The latter part of the undertaking has 
been particularly difficult because of the wide geographical distri- 
bution of our graduates and the great differences in the character oi 
their university connection and interest. Nevertheless, about 
4,800 have as a result of this recent effort become contributors. 
This is about thirty percent of the (approximately) 16,200 alumni 
now living. Adding in those who contributed to the War Emergency 
Fund in 191 8, we have a total of about 9,100 graduates who have 
come to the aid of the University in the past four years, or not far 
from fifty-seven percent of the whole body of living alumni, the 
whole world over. 

There have been many interesting by-products of this financial 
campaign. One of these is a series of "informal talks" about the 
University, appearing over the Chancellor's signature in the ad- 
vertising columns of several metropolitait newspapers. This ad- 
vertising was carried on under the direction of Professor Geoi^e B. - 
Hotchkiss, head of the University departments of business English, 
and of advertising and marketing. It was placed in the newspapers 
with the courteous assistance of Mr. John L. Anderson, a former 
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student of New York University in the department of advertising 
and marketing, now with the A. W. Erickson Company, Incorpo- 
rated. The Chancellor was responsible for the final form of each of 
these talks, and in some instances for the first draft as well. For 
the rest, he received invaluable assistance and frequent initiative 
from a committee headed by Professor Hotchkiss. The series seems 
to have been useful in winning the serious attention of many dis- 
criminating readers. 

An unlooked-for development was the interest of Mr. John 
Golden, the producer of some of the cleanest and most popular 
plays on the New York stage in recent years. Mr. Golden was once 
a student in law at New York University and found his present 
calling at that time through directing the production of a student 
play. In memory of this connection, he placed his sts^e at the 
disposal of our campaign conunittee for two student performances 
for the benefit of the endowment fund. Mr. Roberts, with the help 
of Professor Briggs at the Heights and Mr. Somerville at the Square, 
arranged accordingly for the presentation by students of two of the 
plays then appearing with marked success as professional produc- 
tions at New York theaters, under Mr. Golden*s direction, an 
unusual and I think unprecedented occurrence. Mr. Golden pro- 
vided every facility for these productions at his own expense, 
including the best of professional coaching, and both affairs passed 
off most happily, yielding about $4,500 for the endowment fund. 

Buildings 

Our chief building operations of the year are those at Washington 
Square, which are just coming to completion as this report is written. 
With the opening of the new academic year, it is no unconmion 
thing t9 hear students and teachers speak of the ^new building.'' 
It is a new building for all academic purposes, though it is only the 
old building renovated and remodeled. Our tenant, the American 
Book Company, had for twenty-seven years occupied the first 
seven floors of this ten story edifice. All but the first and second of 
these floors have now been released for University use. For some 
time past we have rented for our classes the three upper floors of the 
adjoining Greenwich building, suitable connections having been cut 
through from corresponding floors of our own building. We still 
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retain this rented space and have taken two more floors of the 
Greenwich building, the sixth and seventh. 

By these two changes, we have increased the floor space occupied 
by the University from 84,800 square feet to 192,800 square feet. 
The number of lecture rooms has been increased from 31 to 74, 
with the addition of 15 new seminar rooms. The number of seats in 
the lecture rooms has been increased from 2600 to 42^. But this 
increase of 64 percent in the number of students that can be ac* 
commodated at one sitting in lecture courses is the least of the 
improvements which have been made. Laboratories, small but 
well arranged for purposes of instruction, have been provided for 
physics, chemistry, biology, and geology, one whole floor, .95 by 
176 feet, having been devoted to this use. The libraries of the 
Schools of Law, Education, and Commerce, and of the Washington 
Square College, have been brought together under one direction on 
the ninth and tenth floors, with convenient connections. A small 
auditorium for general use has been equipped as a little theater. 
Attractive social rooms have been provided for students, and meet- 
ing and consultation rooms for the faculties. An admirably equipped 
cafeteria has been installed under the general direction of Mr. 
James H. Lott, the efficient manager of our University bookstore, 
and the accommodations for the bookstore itself have been enlarged 
and improved. A new group of elevators has been put in operation 
at the south end of the building. The arrangements for the regis- 
tration of students of all of the schools and for the collection of 
fees have been concentrated on the third floor, with ample provision 
for the prevention of congestion in the several offices and corridors. 
The heating plant has been thoroughly renovated; an extensive 
system of forced ventilation has been installed; plumbing, lighting, 
safety appliances — they have all been provided in a manner ap- 
proved as irreproachably "modem." 

Altogether, it is now a very livable place for an academic life, in so 
far as the academic life can be lived indoors; and the outlook on 
Washington Square and to the Hudson beyond is not lacking in spa- 
ciousness and charm. 

The cost has been appalling, as was anticipated, nearly $650,000, 
but the gain to the University, both financially and educationally, is 
beyond question. A survey of the betterment which these changes 
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have brought can only accentuate the gratitude I have already ex- 
pressed to those friends who have made this improvement possible, 
and at the same time have enabled the University to face the world 
free from the embarrassment of financial indebtedness. 

Even with the requisite funds provided, alterations so extensive 
could not have been put through, in the brief time intervening be- 
tween the close of class exercises in May and their resumption in 
September, without skilful and laborious direction on the part of a 
few men. The plans had been elaborated some months in advance 
by a commission of all of the deans and administrative officers di- 
rectly concerned, under the chairmanship of Dean Marshall S, 
Brown, in consultation with the architect, Mr. William S. Gregory, 
and with the registrar. Professor Milton E. Loomis, as active secre- 
tary. The claims of all the schools and offices concerned had been 
happily harmonized before the plans were finally adopted. The 
building committee consisted of Mr. Clarence H. Kelsey of the 
Council, Mr. LeRoy E. Kimball of the treasurer's office, and Pro- 
fessor Collins P. Bliss of the engineering faculty, together with the 
Chancellor. Mr. Kimball acted as executive officer of this commit- 
tee, and in this capacity put in an inunense amount of effective work 
in the course of the reconstruction. The contractor, Mr. John 
Lowry, Jr. (Engineering '06) was ready to begin work the moment 
the space was released by our tenant. With his efficient organiza- 
tion, he was able to have the new space ready for the registration of 
students on the day appointed, August the 21st, and for the open- 
ing of classes on the first day designated for the beginning of instruc- 
tion, September 25th. It is impossible to enumerate all of those 
members of the University who had their part in this outcome; but I 
should not omit mention of Mr. Sampson K. Barrett of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering, who rendered technical assistance of 
high value. 

In my report a year ago, I was able to announce the completion, 
so far as construction is concerned, of the new engineering labora- 
tory at University Heights, and the installation of a portion of its 
equipment. This building is a most significant addition to our 
provision for both instruction and research in engineering. The 
present stage of its equipment is set forth in the following state- 
ment, prepared by Professor Collins P. Bliss: 
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The new Sage Research Laboratory, with its 16,000 square feet of 
space available for equipment, is now so filled with the best of everything 
that a student needs for the application of his theory to practical things, 
that scarcely a square inch remains unoccupied in the whole building. 
The response from industries all over the country, apparently willing 
and desirous of having examples of their manufacture used in such a 
laboratory, has been so cordial and helpful that it has strained the 
available resources of the University to make adequate provision fen* 
their proper installation. The recent completion by one of our leading 
public service corporations of a complete automatic substation — a thing 
not to be found within 200 miles of New York — makes the splendid 
electric installation, occupying the entire first floor, unique among 
electrical engineering college laboratories. Practically all of the appara- 
tus on this floor is in place on especially designed bases awaiting the 
connections necessary in the shape of wire and cables, with switch 
boards and panel boxes, to carry out the well-ordered plan of operation. 
A somewhat better situation exists in the steam power laboratory on the 
floor below that containing the electrical equipment. The main units 
are all in place and in operating condition. The latest pieces of apparatus 
to be put in commission are the condensers, with their auxiliaries for use 
in connection with the steam driven units on the main floor directly 
above the n. In the sub-basement which, however, is above grade at the 
i8oth Street entrance to the south, numerous pieces of hydraulic appara- 
tus are ready for use during the coming college year. 

One of the best equipped spaces and probably the most important in 
the whole plant, is the boiler room, which lies outside of the main walls 
of the Sage Laboratory and is really a part of the future engineering 
building. By reason of the fact that the installations of any power plant, 
so far as the steam generating units are concerned, involves a labor ex- 
pense far in excess of the erection of self-contained units, like engines, 
turbines, pumps, etc., and because it is hardly to be expected that labor 
unions will donate services, this portion of the new work has not been 
completed. Until some means can be found to solve this problem, which 
hinges largely upon the erection of the piping and suitable stack with its 
connection to the boilers, this important link in a plan so nearly com- 
pleted must remain unforged. The quickest and most logical means for 
entirely completing one of the best equipped and most carefully designed 
engineering laboratories in the country would be the outrightfgift of 
sufiicient cash, some $15 000 to $18,000, to pay for the labor and mate* 
rial needed to bring together into operating condition the individual 
gifts of so many generous manufacturers. 

The year 1921-1922 has witnessed the entire completion of the stnic- 
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tural portion of the building, the very efficient and economical operation 
of its heating and ventilating plant, the erection in place of practically 
all apparatus originally sought and planned for, so that now it remains 
only for those responsible for this portion of the University's develop- 
ment to weld together the parts essential to the successful operation of 
the whole. 

The seven story building of steel and brick, 25 by 53 feet in size, 
which was designed as an addition to our Medical College group, is 
now completed and its equipment is in course of installation. It is 
admirably fitted to house the State Bacteriological Laboratory, 
which was the chief purpose in view in its erection. It provides, in 
addition the space needed for our classes in training for service in 
public health and sanitation, an annex to the work of our Medical 
College which is assuming large importance. 

Scientific Research 

Before proceeding further with the detailed record of operations 
during the year, I wish to speak in a more general way of scientific 
research at the University. In this direction, I think, lies the next 
great advance that we are called to make. As the lifting of the fog 
of debt enables us to look about us, we see clearly that to perform 
its normal function as a university, this institution must be greatly 
strengthened on the side of research, with the several forms of equip- 
ment which are contributory thereto. It is to be hoped that this 
turning point in the material concerns of the University shall be 
made equally a turning point in its spiritual concerns, particularly 
as they center in the development of genuine scholarship. 

Fiu^ermore, if I were making a study of the group psychology of 
our own faculties, one of the leading topics would certainly be the 
growth of their demand for facilities and opportunities for research. 
This sentiment has been present at all times, but it has gained im- 
mensely since the close of the Great War, at all of the four chief 
centers of this University. However embarrassing such demands 
may be from a financial point of view, they are directly in line with 
the cherished hopes and purposes of the University's administration; 
and I know that you of the Council welcome these signs of vigorous 
life in our teaching body. 

For the past two years, the faculties of our two colleges at Uni- 
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versity Heights have had a standing committee on research, of which 
Pn^essor Hill is chairman. The two carefully prepared reports of 
this committee present an accurate survey of research conditions at 
that center. The urgent call which has come for arrangements more 
favorable to research at the Medical College and in the schools at 
Washington Square and Trinity Place is varioudy reflected in a 
sheaf of memoranda, which have been prepared, at my request, 
by a number of the deans and active professors of those schools. 

This rising sentiment received unlooked for and most interesting 
reinforcement at the annual dinner of the University Council at the 
Waldorf Astoria, in June of this year. Two of the speakers at this 
dinner were General John J. Carty of the American Telephone and 
Tel^japh Company and Dr. William H. Nichols of the Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye Corporation. These two leaders of great industrial 
organizations have in times past repeatedly taken the most ad* 
vanced ground as to the encouragement of research. At the close of 
the Council dinner, the research men of our faculties ixiio were 
present declared that they had never heard their academic aspira- 
tion more adequately and strikingly expressed from the side of the 
industries. 

There is general agreement as to the fundamental argument for 
research in universities. It is essential that university teachers 
should know their several subjects, not as made, but as making. 
Static kno^edge will not meet the need of a dynamic age. But a 
teacher must discriminate between the irresponsible vagaries of 
would-be pioneers who are lacking in sdentiflc competence; the 
daring hypotheses of more capable scientists, on the way to posmble 
verification; and solid additions to organized knowledge, already 
verified and in shape for presentation to immature students. And 
how shall he make this discrimination unless he have learned to 
know the birthmarks and fingerprints of genuine scholarship, and 
have personal acquaintance with the pain and the stride and the 
camping outfit of the real explorer, seeldng truth beyond the ranges? 

It is important, too, if not equally important, that the man in 
research should have some teaching responsibilities. The necessity 
of relating his discoveries now and again to the rounded whole of 
his science, in the presence of a class of eager students, from whom 
assistants for his laboratory may in time be recruited, is not an 
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unfortunate necessity, as many an able adentist has testified. The 
scholarmay need students to teach as much as students need ascholar 
to teach them. Accordingly, while there is a great work to be done 
by institutions of pure research, our main reliance for research 
must be found in teaching institutions, that is, in our universities. 

This is all of it trite. But when we take note of the changing 
status of research in the country at large within the past five or six 
years, we find something fresh and exhilarafing. The National 
Research Council had to do during the war with investigations 
which were imperatively needed for our national safety. But that 
experience awakened a new conviction that research is needed for 
the national safety in time of peace; and that in every direction, it 
conditions our national prosperity. 

In his address at the Council dinner, to which I have referred, 
General Carty called attention to the fact that the economic 
demands of civilized life are advancing more rapidly than the 
ordinary efficiencies of production can possibly advance. This 
condition would threaten unlimited discontent and social disaster, 
were it not that the advance of discovery promises to reveal new 
resources, in unlimited quantity and variety, which have never 
yet been utilized in satisfaction of human needs. But in order 
that discovery may keep pace with social demands, there must 
be incessant and intensified prosecution of scientific research. From 
a different ang^e this same conception was approached by the 
American Federation of Labor in the remarkable declaration 
respecting "scientific research and the technical application of 
results of research" adopted in their convention at Atlantic City in 
1919. One par2^;raph of this declaration reads as follows: 

The increased productivity of industry resulting from scientific re- 
search is a most potent factor in the ever increasing struggle of the 
workers to raise their standards of living, and the importance of this 
factor must steadily increase since there is a limit beyond which the 
average standard of living of the whole population cannot progress by 
the usual methods of readjustment, which limit can be raised only by 
research and the utilization of the results of research in industry. 

Dr. Nichols* appreciative comment on this declaration appeared 
in his widely readfaddress as president of the American Chemical 
Society for the year 1919. 
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Our greater industrial and commercial establishments have 
hastened since the war to strengthen existing departments of 
research or to establish such departments where they had previously 
been lacking. But in so doing they have come up against the 
question whether portions of the work of these departments cannot 
be done more effectively in laboratones not crowded and dominated 
by the immediate requirements of a particular business. Meantime, 
the need of co5perative research to meet the situation of many 
smaller establishments has become obtrusively manifest. This need 
has been satisfied in part by the older governmental bureaus of 
research and in part by new laboratories, privately organized. But 
there can be no doubt that one chief trend in this whole complication 
has been that toward a wider development of research laboratories 
in our universities. 

There has followed a more penetrating inquiry into the distinc- 
tions and relations of "pure" or purely scientific research on the one 
hand and industrial and commercial research on the other hand. 
The distinction is still useful, though by no means absolute, and 
the relations of the two to each other are found to be endlessly 
varied and interesting. 

While researches in pure science and those in applied science 
frequently concern themselves with the same problems and the 
same materials, the ends in view are different and the course of the 
investigation is influenced by this difference. In the one case the 
inquirer is seeking to build up a more complete science, in the other 
a more complete art or profession or industry. Both are legitimate, 
both are indispensable, and it now appears that neither of them 
will be prosecuted with full success without the other. The fact 
that they are so related is important in its bearing on the newer 
developments of university research. 

For one thing, the professions and industries are continually 
prodding our scientists with questions which reveal gaps in their 
several sciences. Often enough when one engaged in "pure" research 
might follow out one line of inquiry or another indifferently, so far 
as its value to the science is concerned, his choice is determined and 
his interest stimulated by the emergence of some practical leading. 
On the other hand, there are scientific minded men in the industries 
who are quick to realize the practical bearing of discoveries which on 
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their first publication seem to have a theoretical significance and no 
other. Illustrations in great number may be found in the history 
of discoveries in radio activity, within the past twenty-five years, 
and in studies on the constitution of the atom. The record of the 
life work of Louis Pasteur, in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is almost from beginning to end a story of the weaving back 
and forth of researches in pure science, and scientific researches 
relating to industry and medicine. 

Let me turn aside at this point to call attention to the approaching 
centenary of the birth of Pasteur, on the twenty-seventh of Decem- 
ber 1922. Every day of our lives, we are all of us immeasurably 
indebted to this great master of research, concerning whom Sir 
William Osier, in his foreword to the English translation of Vallery- 
Radot's Life of Pasteur^ questioned "whether to admire more the 
man or his method, the life or the work.** He would seem to have 
embodied everything that is most admirable and most human in 
the physical science of this modem age. We may follow Dr. Osier 
as he goes on to say, "The future belongs to Science. More and more 
she will control the destinies of nations. Already she has them in 
her crucible, and on her balances. . . . After re-reading for the 
third or fourth time the Life of Louis Pasteur^ I am of the opinion, 
expressed recently by the anonymous writer of a beautiful tribute 
in the Spectator, 'that he was the most perfect man who has ever 
entered the Kingdom of Sdence.*" It is fitting that we should 
express our sense of the commanding importance of research in our 
university life by a suitable celebration of this centenary, in which 
we may find another strand of that historic bond which unites the 
higher life of America with the higher life of France. I would accord- 
ingly recommend that adequate provision be made for such a 
celebration at this University. 

The international character of such a celebration may fitly 
emphasize a marked tendency of modem research, and that is its 
tendency to assume a coSperative character, regardless of institu- 
tional and national boundaries. International codperation, or 
world coaperation, is obviously essential to the full success of 
astronomical and meteorological studies. But when we look into 
the matter, it seems equally indispensable in almost every field of 
human knowledge. This aspect of the matter cannot be left out of 
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the account in any comprehensive plans for the advance of scientific 
research. 

Rbsbarch in Our Faculties 

It seems clear then that research in science, both pure and applied, 
must be greatly expanded in this University. The lines of research 
for purely scientific purposes will be determined by the personal 
interest and inclination of the professors concerned and the time 
and equipment available for their studies. The lines of research 
for industrial and professional purposes will be determined primarily 
by calls from without, but will be influenced almost equally by the 
personality of the professors and the facilities at their disposal. 
Even on this side, the initiative will often come from a University 
department in which there is an intelligent desire to make use of 
available equipment for some utilitarian end, which the teacher 
discerns no less than the man immersed in practice. 

In either case the question of financial support comes to the 
front. In institutions not maintained by taxation this support 
must come from prosperous individuals and corporations and from 
foundations charged with the application of accumulated funds for 
public purposes. Universities have -the fundamental organization 
for doing a work in the field of research many times as great as they 
are now called upon to do. Their limitation is chiefly in their special 
equipment and in their provision for salaries of research specialists. 
At New York University, I am confident that with a doubling of 
our endowment we could easily quadruple our scientific output, at 
least half of which would be directly applicable to certain industries 
and professions. 

It will not be amiss to make some cursory survey of that output 
in recent years and of studies now in progress. To avoid being 
tedious, I shall not present any complete inventory of these serv- 
ices, and shall not even attempt to cover all departments of the 
University; but I believe the examples brought forward will be 
found significant. 

It should be said that, almost from the beginning, independent 
work of a scientific character has been prosecuted by members of 
the New York University faculties. In the darkest days of financial 
stringency, the intellectual life of the institution was at full tide. 
The studies and publications of the Drapers, John W., Henry, and 
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John C, of Elias Loomis, of Henry M. Baird, of Howard Crosby, 
of Alfred L. Loomis, of John Norton Pomeroy, were illuminating 
and influential. 

Among the older members of these faculties today, those who 
were younger contemporaries of that earlier group and are now 
enjoying the status of the emeritus, there are those whose listed pub- 
lications present an impressive showing. This is true of Professors 
Daniel W. Hering and Francis Hovey Stoddard; and of Professor 
John J. Stevenson, whose list includes the unusual number of 150 
titles, in the fields of geology and related subjects. Of the faculty 
members still in active service. Professor Ernest G. Sihler records 
60 titles, the most of them contributions to classical scholarship, 
and four of the number representing books of size and worth; while 
P^rofessor Charles Gray Shaw shows over 50 titles, including those 
of four or five volumes covering a wide range of philosophical 
inquiry. 

Professor Arthur E. Hill of the department of chemistry, who 
has been making solid contributions to chemical knowledge within 
the past few years, including valuable work done for the govern- 
ment during the war, has since the war been the immediate repre- 
sentative of the University in our relations with the National 
Research Council. Within the University he has rendered a special 
service as chairman of the committee on research appointed jointly 
by the faculties of arts and engineering at University Heights. The 
scope of this committee was defined as follows: It 

shall keep a record of the publications of members of the Faculty, shall 
arrange for their appearance in the University Library, and shall keep 
record of other evidence of productive scholarship; it shall also arrange 
for informal presentation before the Faculties of such research as may 
be of general interest. It shall advise with the administration and the 
departments of instruction as to ways and means for encouragement of 
riisearch, and shall report to the Faculty from time to time on the state 
of the Colleges in this respect. It shall further act in an advisory capac- 
ity as it may be requested in all matters connected with the conduct of 
literary and scientific investigation. 

The Conmiittee, in its first report, issued in May 192 1, finds the 
following conditions favorable for an increase in the amount of 
rcrfi^arch at the Heights: 
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that an encouraging amount of investigation has been conducted here 
in the past and is now being conducted, that library and laboratory facil- 
ities are available to an encours^ng extent, and that the required hours 
given by the Faculties to instruction of students are not excessive. 

The report continues: 

A closer scrutiny . . . shows, however, certain tendencies which are 
far from satisfactory. The research work of the Faculties has been too 
largely localized in a few departments and limited to too few individuals. 
. . . It i^ to be noted that but few of the younger members of the Facul- 
ties have given evidence of regular research habits. This is a very grave 
situation, and one which must be remedied at once before their present 
temperance has degenerated into total abstinence. 

It will appear fiuther on, that this gentle jogging of the younger 
members of the two faculties, while unquestionably wholesome, 
could be rather eflfectively countered; for there is among them a 
rather numerous group who are now contributing their full share, 
if not more than their full share, to the scholarly product of the 
University. 

Professor John C. Hubbard, of the department of physics, whose 
work in the Signal Corps in France during the war was of first-rate 
importance, has submitted an individual report, with suggestive 
information regarding the relations of pure science to industrial re- 
search in general, and the studies of the department of physics in par- 
ticular. I have space to quote from it the following statement only: 

Almost all lines of research in physical science at the present time are 
converging toward the structure of the atom as their objective. In our 
own laboratory we are in a position to share in this movement only most 
remotely. It would be especially to our advantage if we could make a 
beginning on some one line of frontal attack. My own preference would 
be for the study of electric discharge in rarefied gases. 

I have called attention already to the near approach to completion 
of our engineering laboratory at University Heights. This labora- 
tory provides unusual opportunity for industrial research, notably in 
the fields of steam power and heating, and of electrical generators 
and electrical measurements. It marks a distinct advance in the 
promotion of helpful relations between our engineering faculty and 
certain industries of capital importance. 
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The following is an excerpt from a carefully prepared statement 
regarding this laboratory, which has been presented by Professor 
Hazen G. Tyler, of the department of mechanical engineering: 

This building has been so designed that it may be of service in assist- 
ing those who have problems to solve along professional lines as well as 
affording facilities to companies or individuals who desire to carry out 
extended investigations with their own experts or with those in the 
College of Engineering, or jointly. The entire top floor of the building 
has been divided into rooms, which can be assigned to and equipped by 
industries desiring to investigate problems in pure research or continue 
that oi a professional nature possibly already initiated in an elementary 
way under limited facilities of their own. Situations also arise in con- 
nection with research committees under the leading engineering socie' 
ties, whereby portions of such work are assigned to those institutions 
best equipped to solve a particular phase of the problem being investi- 
gated. Such a situation has already arisen between New York Univer- 
sity and The Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. In addition 
to this in the same field, the Sage building has been so equipped that 
extensive research can be carried out with any type of steam heating 
now in use, particularly with a view to economy of operation and coal 
consumption. The building is really a **field unit" for large scale experi- 
mentation and should afford some valuable data in directions where the 
information is largely arrived at by **rule of thumb** methods. 

The desire for a great increase in research at our Medical College 
may easily obscure the fact that productive studies are now in prog- 
ress there, in large amount, as has been the case for many years. 
The work of Dr. Hermann M. Biggs in tuberculosis is known the 
world over, as are the bacteriological researches of Dr. William H. 
Park. At the present time the scientific aspect of the work of Dr. 
Biggs is overshadowed by the importance of his practical undertak- 
ings. Dr. Park's researches at the Medical College will be greatly 
facilitated by the new building of which I have already spoken. The 
following memoranda regarding current researches has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Park: 

The experimental work in the bacteriological departments during the 
last year has been along three different lines. Two of our workers were 
engaged in testing out certain methods described for making a more 
certain diagnosis in cases of venereal diseases. . . Another small group 
of workers (3) have been investigating the intestinal bacteria. This is a 
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study carried on jointly with the department of medicine. We have 
been trying to establish the types of bacteria at different levels of the 
intestine and the effect of feeding different foods on these bacteria. The 
idea underlying this work is to have a clearer conception of the intestinal 
bacteria and the causes of changes occurring among them, causes which 
may lead to putrefaction and the absorption of poisons by the body. 
The third investigation being carried on is upon the preparation of the 
toxin-antitoxin mixture for the prevention of diphtheria. The present 
preparation which is being generally used creates a good deal of disturb- 
ance and it was thought it would be a great advantage to lessen this 
disturbance by either eliminating certain substances or changing the 
mixture. We have been able to modify the mixture so that it is equally 
effective, while at the same time it causes much less annoyance. We 
intend in so far as our limited funds permit to continue the investigation 
of the intestinal bacterial flora and the effect on this flora of different 
varieties of foods and of the implantation of benign forms of bacteria. 
We also are very desirous of continuing the studies on the development 
of immunity against diphtheria, especially on the fundamental causes 
which produce in many a natural immunity. If this could be discovered, 
it might be of great help in developing immunity to other diseases. We 
have suitable rooms and apparatus, but lack money for sufficient ani- 
mals and research assistants. 

It is not possible in this brief sketch to present any account of the 
broad outlook on the organization of medical research entertained 
by Professor George B. Wallace, and the special work carried on 
under his direction in the department of pharmacology; nor of the 
work in chemistry as related to medicine, carried on under Professor 
John A. Mandel, nor of that in physiology, under Professor Jackson; 
nor of the interesting advances made by Dr. Arthur M. Wright, 
under the direction of Dr. George D. Stewart, in the department of 
surgery, and work in other clinical departments, some of it of 
absorbing interest. But because of its general suggestion as well as 
its particular information, I should like to insert here a paragraph 
from a letter of Professor H. D. Senior of the department of anat- 
omy, written in reply to an inquiry from my office: 

Anatomy having practically ceased to progress along lines service- 
able to the physiologist has come to be studied as a pure rather than as 
an applied science. I, for example, am studying the development and 
anomalies of the arteries of the human body, a subject that appears to 
have little or no practical value. Smith, having been the first to discover 
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the breeding places of the giant salamander, has been for some years 
engaged in studying the development of that animal. Romer is inter- 
ested in the muscles of extinct mammals and, incidentally, in those of 
man. Spector is engaged in constructing a model of a 12 mm. pig embryo 
magnified fifty times, reproductions of which will be used here and else- 
where in the students' emoryological laboratory. 

There is not one of us, I think, that would not rather be engaged in 
the elucidation of problems that still puzzle the physiologist. The easier 
ones have been solved, however, and the solution of those that now call 
for solution await the introduction of new methods of technique by those 
who have sufficient imagination to devise them. 

I wish to pay tribute here to the memory of Dr. Edward K. Dun- 
ham, professor emeritus of our Medical College, a master of medical 
research, whose death occurred on the fifteenth of April, 1922. 
Some of Dr. Dunham's researches had related to cholera, cancer, 
diseases of the kidneys, the osmotic pressures of morbid fiuids, and 
the more general subjects of immunity, antiseptics, and normal and 
morbid histology. His devotion to his researches and success in their 
prosecution deepen the sense of irreparable loss with which his 
colleagues recall their association with this modest and most com- 
panionable scientist. 

In the literature of economics and government of the past thirty 
years, Dean Joseph French Johnson of our School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, and Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, are 
abundantly represented by well-known volumes and occasional ar- 
ticles^ of which no small proportion embody the results of original 
studies. They have both of them contributed greatly to the making 
of this University — more, perhaps, than is generally known. 

Especial mention should be made at this point of a recent gift of 
unique importance. When Professor Jenks discontinued his inde- 
pendent work in the Far Eastern Bureau, in the summer of 192 1, he 
wrote to the authorities of the University, "In order that there may 
be accomplished the best research work which will be of a helpful 
nature to the commerce of the United States and will be looked upon 
as thoroughly practical by experienced men engaged in Far Eastern 
trade, it is essential that the University be able to place at the dis- 
position of its advanced students the facilities of a special library 
devoted to the Far Eastern field." In accordance with this view, he 
presented to the University his entire Far Eastern library, consist- 
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ing of books, 9ets of periodicals, newspapers and magazines, with 
certain atlases, charts, especially selected pamphlets and clippings, 
all carefully classified. This library represents an accumulation of 
material over a period of twenty years. It has been placed in the 
University building in Trinity Place, conveniently near to large 
establishments engaged in Far Eastern trade, where it is regularly 
used by the University division of oriental commerce and politics, 
under the general direction of Professor Jenks, with Mr. Charles 
Hodges as assistant director. 

Dr. Jenks is, I beheve, the first and only member of a New York 
University faculty to bear the title of research professor. His re- 
searches cover a wide range geographically as well as topically. 
His recent studies in the fiscal system of Nicaragua have been 
carried on in his capacity as representative of the government of 
the United States; and in some of his most important work in the Far 
East and in other foreign parts, as well as in his inquiries relating to 
immigration and other governmental questions here at home, he has 
been engaged in an official or semi-official capacity. 

It is impossible to do justice here to the various forms of research 
carried on by our commerce faculties. But I cannot omit the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a memorandum on certain aspects of this 
work, which has been prepared for my office by Professor A. Well- 
ington Taylor, director of the Wall Street division and dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration: 

In connection with the work in the Wail Street district, . . . the. Bu- 
reau of Business Research ... is giving its entire time to the study of 
business problems. ... The bureau during the past year has worked up 
and published a general trade barometer, called the Business Trend. 
This barometer is based on extensive work to determine the normal sea- 
sonal variations and other statistical study. This type of work is carried 
on in a private way by two or three organizations; and in a public way, 
by Harvard University. However, the data from which conclusions are 
drawn and the conclusions reached are frequently of such different 
character that they all contribute to a better understanding. Our own 
work is so closely identified with New York business conditions that it 
has opportunities not readily available to some of the others. This 
function seems to me to belong distinctively to an organization which 
has no private pecuniary motive influencing its conclusions. Another 
work that has been undertaken is the publication of a Directory of 
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Statistical Sources, which fills a distinct need. Other studies which 
have been concluded and circulated are: 

(a) * Methods of Paying a Salesman in the Coffee Roasting Trade," 
which was undertaken at the request of a national coffee raising 
association. 

(b) "Exclusive Agency as a Method of Marketing Manufactured 
Products," which is a study made independently by the Bureau. 

(c) "A Standard Trade Terminology for Textiles," which is a study 
prepared for the Associated Advertising Clubs. . . . The most 
important piece of work undertaken by the Bureau is the study 
of the New York markets made for the Daily Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers Association of New York. This is a study 
that is being made of the marketing and buying possibilities 
that can be reached through advertising in the daily papers of 
New York. 

Speaking from the point of view of an educational institution, it 
seems to me that research and investigation, which ought to result in 
teaching material, should be greatly increased. The subject matter of 
business and the organization of that matter for teaching purposes is a 
great lack in the teaching of commerce. . . . These problems have got to 
be studied by men who have time and inclination to conduct research, 
and they have got to be conducted in laboratories. It is practically 
impossible to create the business laboratory artificially. For that rea- 
son. New York University, located in the best laboratory in the country, 
is unusually fitted geographically to conduct research. ... I should like 
to see somewhere in New York University, preferably to my mind, in 
the financial district, facilities established for the study of commerce 
in the form of a complete library equipment, a commercial museum, and 
an adequately manned Bureau of Business Research. To do this would 
require a sum reaching into the five millions, as a rough estimate. 

I may repeat that in this sampling of research in various divisions 
of the University, I am unmindful of perspective. I am not at- 
tempting to cover all of the work nor even to cover all of the better 
work that members of our faculties are doing. It is safe to say that 
there is no faculty and no large division or group in the University 
which cannot make a fair showing as regards productive scholarship, 
either in studies now under way or in publications already issued. 

The New York University Press, under the direction of Professor 
Arthur Huntington Nason, is proceeding conservatively in building 
UD its list of books, but its showing is akeady creditable. Among its 
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recent announcements are A history of English and American law, by 
Professor William F. Walsh of our faculty of law, and one on General 
problems of psychology by Professor Robert MacDougall of our 
School of Education. Both of these have received warm commen- 
dation from disinterested specialists who have read them in manu- 
script. 

I have referred to the promising work of younger members of our 
faculties. It can hardly seem invidious to mention the scholarly 
publications of Professor Hyder E. Rollins, of the department of 
English, particularly those which have already given him a position 
of authority in the field of the English ballad ; the studies of Professor 
Theodore F. Jones, of the department of history, in the commercial 
relations of the Venetian Republic; those of Professor Harry C. 
Heaton, of the department of Romance languages, in chosen periods 
of Spanish literature; and on the side of the physical sciences, the 
investigation of the ratio of the two fundamental discharges of 
electricity by Professor Francis W. Locmis, of the department of 
physics; together with special studies in physical and organic 
chemistry and in biology by Professors Francis O. Rice, Raemer R. 
Renshaw, and Horace W. Stunkard. 

It is plain to see that the life of the scholar is everywhere present 
in the University, with its accompaniment of scholarly productivity. 
Nevertheless, the ratio of the volume of our research to the volume 
of our teaching is still too low. It must be our care to advance that 
ratio. 

The Graduate School 

The most difficult part of this task is the systematic cultivation of 
pure science, which centers in the Graduate School. 

Following the retirement of Dean Daniel W. Hering, in 191 6, 
this division of New York University was under the acting dean- 
ship of Professor Thomas W. Edmondson, of the department of 
mathematics. Professor Edmondson was unwilling to carry the 
burden permanently ; but he bridged over a time of extreme difficulty, 
in which our Graduate School suffered along with similar schools 
elsewhere. In so doing he earned the thanks of his colleagues and of 
the University Council. 

In December 192 1, Professor Earle B. Babcock, head of the 
department of romance languages, who had recently returned from a 
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notably successful year abroad, as director of the American Univer- 
sity Union in Paris, was made dean of the school. 

As has been the case with other graduate schools in the earlier 
stages of their development, this is not so much a separate entity as 
the gathering together of certain marginal elements of other schools. 
Its faculty is made up of men who are engaged primarily in giving 
instruction in our undergraduate colleges. It is very much worth 
while that these men should each of them conduct one or more 
graduate courses, and that their advanced instruction should be 
codrdinated and controlled in this way. But the arrangement 
nevertheless leaves much to be desired if research is to be a serious 
function of the University, and Dean Babcock is now addressing 
himself to the task of creating this more perfect instrument of 
higher instruction and guidance. 

The task is perhaps the more difficult, but certainly the more 
interesting, that the University now has three other schools on the 
graduate basis, namely, the School of Education (graduate division), 
the Graduate School of Business Administration, and the School of 
Retailing, the two first named being engaged in research of a com- 
mercial and professional character. Again, the task is intensified by 
the fact that, except for a few scholarships, the Graduate School 
has no independent income. 

On the other hand, the school is academically sound, as regards 
its requirements, both for admission and for the attainment of its 
degrees. Its traditions are an asset and not a liability. If the school 
is to discharge its proper function in generous measure, it must have 
endowment. This is necessary in order that it may claim its due 
share of the time of professors ordinarily occupied with under- 
graduate teaching, and in some cases may claim the major part of 
the time of professors who are peculiarly fitted for graduate teaching. 

In my first annual report, presented eleven years ago, I asked for 
the sum ol $300,000 as endowment for the Graduate School. Since 
that time, recognition of the value of pure science and of pure 
scientific research has gone forward amazingly in this country, and 
I am far within the bounds of moderation in asking for at least 
|8oo,ooo for this use in the immediate future. This sum would 
enable us to meet some of the most urgent requirements as regards 
library and equipment, and to make a real beginning in the building 
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up of a body of full time students, with all of the advantages in 
sentiment and stimulus which appear where such a company comes 
together to engage in common pursuits on the higher levels of 
scholarship. 

Just at this time we have a substantial beginning toward such 
endowment. That good friend of New York University, Dr. 
Frederic Courtland Penfield, former representative of the United 
States in Vienna, as ambassador to the Dual Monarchy, who died 
on the nineteenth of June 1922, left to the University by bequest 
the sum of $80,000 for the endowment of scholarships in diplomacy, 
international affairs, and beUes-leUres. Further on in this report, I 
am presenting recommendations regarding the oi^nization of 
courses in diplomacy and international affairs, and when these are 
established the Penfield scholarships will be an influential aid to 
their development. Courses in several departments of beUes-lettres 
are already in full operation, and these scholarships will give most 
valuable assistance to students who are specializing in this field. 
I am accordingly recommending that the Penfield scholarships be 
made available at the earliest possible moment for students in the 
departments concerned in our Graduate School. This endowment 
so exactly meets our need that it is received with the deepest 
gratitude. 

While the Graduate School must enlarge its operations at Wash- 
ington Square, I hope a still greater proportion of its activities may 
center at Umversity Heights. The academic retirement of that 
part of the University may not last very long, at the present rate 
of growth of the city, but while it lasts it has an unmistakable value. 
The building up at that center of a large and influential body of 
graduate instruction, with provision for the housing of students and 
teachers, with classrooms, laboratories, a greater library, and large 
provision for scientific and social intercourse, would be a develop- 
ment of the greatest value to the whole University and a contribu- 
tion to the scholarly life of the nation. 

Before leaving this subject, I wish to touch briefly on two aspects 
of research which have a bearing on the problems of our Graduate 
School. 

In the first place, the recruiting of men for research is important, 
and this relates particularly to the junior and senior years of the 
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undergraduate course. In times past, I have protested against a 
tendency to make upper class work in college a mere extension of 
lower class work, without distinct change of level or of objective. 
In our collegiate work at New York University, we now have a 
system of major and minor studies which insures on the part of the 
upper class student some entrance upon the more advanced method 
and substance of higher courses of instruction. We also require a 
reading knowledge of two foreign languages, ordinarily French and 
German, which puts the student in possession of the tools for wider 
studies. We should now go on to make this period one in which the 
student will be consciously and deliberately finding himself for his 
work in life; and in this period we should discover men who are 
fitted to engage in research. 

Such men, in the different fields of knowledge, should be directed 
to that preliminary of all research of a solid character, the "getting 
up" of a particular subject. By this is meant the mastery, more or 
less, of the present literature of that subject, in order that the effort 
to extend such knowledge may be grounded in an adequate appre- 
ciation of what has already been learned and of the methods by 
which it has been discovered. 

In the second place, while a considerable group of mature students 
in our Graduate Skrhool is greatly to be desired, we must resist the 
temptation to bid for mere numbers. The ideal of a graduate school 
is not that of a faculty who have simply "arrived" in their several 
sciences, and are training classes of students in the technique of 
research; but rather a faculty of scholars, who are daily arriving, and 
to whom their students are assistants and apprentices, catching 
from them their enthusiasm of learning, along with 

"Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's true play." 
In other words, if it be possible, our professors in research are not 
to be overwhelmed with the task of directing students, that they 
may satisfy the requirements for certain higher degrees, but are to 
have students who will help and spur them in their own task of 
advancing their several sciences. 

This may be found impossible of realization. If so, we must 
employ a special class of "trainers in research," a part of whose 
function shall be to protect our real scientists from any demands of 
instruction which will unduly hamper their own researches. 
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The Fine Arts 

One of the most interesting and significant of the new undertakings 
of the year has been the provision for a resumption of instruction 
in the fine arts. This has come to pass through the fine initiative 
of General Charles H. Shemll, of the University Council. The new 
development has two aspects, closely related to each other, and 
both of them necessary to its success. 

The first of these is the affiliation with the University of the 
schools of the National Academy of Design. This affiliation, with 
the approval of the state education office, has taken form in the 
following agreement: 

Believing that both the substance and the methods of the fine arts 
belong of right to the higher education; 

believing that disciplined thought and insight into the larger concerns 
of human life are necessary to a higher development ot the arts; 

looking forward to a more intimate and fruitful union of the arts and 
sciences in a system of education suited to the needs of modem societies; 

recognizing the favoring conditions which surround the institutions 
of art and education in this center of commerce and civilization, and the 
responsibility for high service to the Nation which these advantages 
imply; 

recalling the fact that the founder and first president of the National 
Academy of Design, Samuel F. B. Morse, was the first professor of the 
Literature of the Arts of Design in New York University, and desirous 
of renewing the relationship of these two institutions one to another on a 
broader and more lasting foundation; 

New York University and the National Academy of Design have 
agreed to the following plan for the affiliation of these two institutions: 

1. It is the intention of the University to reestablish the chair of the 
Literature of the Arts of Design as soon as special funds shall have 
been provided for the purpose, and the occupant of this chair shall 
be a member of the committee to determine recommendations for 
University degrees in the fine arts. 

2. Subject to the approval of the Regents of the State of New York, 
a special degree, as that of Bachelor of Fine Arts, will be conferred 
by the University upon students who have successfully pursued an 
approved course of studies in the fine arts. The preliminary and 
course requirements for sucn degree and the distribution of instruc- 
tion as between the University and the National Academy Schools 
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shall be determined by agreement from time to time between the 
two institutions. The instructors in the Academy giving the 
courses leading to the degree in fine arts shall be nominated by the 
\cademy for appointment by the University. The certificate of 
the completion of courses in the National Academy Schools shall 
be accepted by the University in satisfaction of requirements for 
the degree to which they are applicable. 

3. Students of the University desiring to study in the National Acad- 

emy Schools and students of the National Academy Schools desir- 
ing to study in the University must in each case satisfy the require- 
ments of the institutions concerned. 

4. The two institutions shall be separate and independent as regards 

corporate control and financial management. There shall be no 
change of name of either institution involved in this agreement. 

5. This agreement may be terminated by either the University or the 

National Academy upon five (5) months' notice in writing. Such 
termination shall, however, in no wise affect the right of any 
student matriculated at the time of giving such notice, to the 
degree for which he matriculated as a candidate, upon the success- 
ful completion of the courses required for such degree. 

This s^reement was signed by Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield, president, 
and Mr. Charles C. Curran, secretary, for the National Academy, 
and by Dr. George Alexander, president of the University Council, 
and the Chancellor, for New York University. 

The second essential feature of the undertaking, namely, the 
revival of the professorship of the Literature of the Arts of Design, 
was promptly accomplished through the generous action of Colonel 
Michael Friedsam, representing the Altman Foundation. The 
details of this arrangement have not been fully elaborated at the 
time of the writing of this report, but Colonel Friedsam has given 
assurance of full provision for the reSstablishment of this department 
in the University. 

The historic and happily human interest which centers in the 
renewal of arrangements so intimately connected with the early 
development of American art and with the large vision of the 
fathers of the University, has attracted wide notice in the public 
press. It should be added that only a small part of the plans which 
General Sherrill and his near associates are unfolding has as yet 
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been consummated and announced. Among other things, these 
plans include the active. participation of the University in industrial 
art in some of its most interesting phases. 

In my report of a year ago, I called attention in a general way to 
the need of a generous development of teaching and making in the 
domain of the fine arts. I spoke of this as the complement of com- 
mercial education; as the necessary counterbalance of instruction 
and research in the natural sciences: and as having, besides, inde- 
pendent claims to the highest consideration, as representing one of 
the capital interests of human life. It is particularly gratifying 
to be able to report that already this University is well started on 
the way to a new realization of these aims. 

The School of Education 

The reorganization of our pedagogical division within the past 
three semesters is full of interest and promise. 

Dr. John W. Withers was called in 1920 to the deanship of the 
School of Ped^ogy. He was at that time superintendent of schools 
of the city of St. Louis, having been previously for many years 
principal of the Harris Teachers* College of that city. He entered 
upon his new duties at New York University in February, 1921. 
The changes since that time may be summarized as follows: 
The name of the school has been changed from School of Peda- 
gogy to School of Education. The school has been reorganized 
in two divisions, undergraduate and graduate. The under- 
graduate division provides a two-year course of instruction, 
for teachers and others who have already had two years of 
training beyond the high school, and offers on the completion 
of this course the degree of bachelor of science or bachelor of 
arts in education. In the graduate division, the degrees 
formerly given, namely, those of master of pedagogy and doctor 
of pedagogy, have been discontinued, and in their place are 
offered the degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy, 
adequate provision having been made for maintaining a parity 
of standards as between the graduate division of the School of 
Education and the Graduate School of the University. 
Two new professorships have thus far been established in the 
School of Education, namely, that of elementary education, to 
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which Dr. Margaret E. Noonan was appointed a year ago, aad 
that of educational sociology, which has now been filled by the 
appointment of Dr. E. George Payne, the successor of Dr. 
Withers in the presidency of the Harris Teachers' College at 
St. Louis. 

Cooperative connections have been established between the 
School of Education and other schools and colleges of the 
University. Arrangements have been made for taking over 
from the School of Commerce the training of teachers for com- 
mercial high schools. The opportunities offered to teachers in 
service have been enlarged. Satisfactory relations of comity 
with the Teachers College of Columbia University are assured. 
This school is one of the pioneer undertakings which have been 
characteristic of New York University. It was established in 1890, 
and was the first fully developed university school for the higher 
training of teachers in this country. But even at that date it was 
but the embodiment of a much older purpose, a purpose as old, in 
fact, as the University itself. The first roster of the faculty appointed 
to serve New York University contained the name of Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, as professor of the philosophy of education and the 
instruction of teachers. Dr. Gallaudet was then recognized as 
among the foremost advocates and promoters of universal education 
in America. His son, Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, says in his Life 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet: 

The other offer which he was strongly tempted to accept was from the 
New York University, which was then being organized. And had the 
negotiations, which were begun in December, 1830, been brought sooner 
to the point of a definite proposition, it is probable Mr. Gallaudet would 
have taken a professorship in the university. The chair offered him 
finally, some months later, was that of the Philosophy of Education^ and 
the intention was to bring the influence of the university to bear on the 
training of teachers for common schools. 

The School of Pedagogy, as established in 1890, was an object 
of the deepest interest and concern of the University Council, 
and particularly of Mr. Charles Butler, who was then and for 
many years thereafter the president of this body. Chancellor 
MacCracken justly regarded its establishment as one of the notable 
achievements of his administration. It had the fostering oversight 
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of an advisory committee of women, which rendered invaluable 
service. Dean Withers has taken up his work as the head of this 
school in succession to a line of able predecessors, under whom 
it has made a conspicuous and honorable record. Under his leader- 
ship, the vision and aspiration which are its heritage bid fair to 
find a still more generous fulfilment. Both here in the City of 
New York and throughout the land the time is ripe for a forward 
movement in public education of such kind as this school is peculiarly 
fitted to promote, and we may look forward with the greatest confi- 
dence to the large and leading part it may be expected to take in 
this movement. 

The Veterinary College 

It is with deep regret that I have to record the suspension of in- 
struction in the Veterinary College. This professional school is the 
oldest in the field of veterinary medicine in this country, having 
been established by Professor Alexandre Liautard in the year 1857. 
Its alumni for many years have been giving a good account of them- 
selves as practitioners in this country and in foreign lands, and not a 
few of them have risen to positions of marked distinction in their 
profession. In 1913, it was made a state institution, by act of the 
legislature, under the designation of The New York State Veterinary 
College at New York University. That man of vision and self- 
sacrifice. Dr. W. Horace Hosldns, was dean of the college from 
191 7 to 192 1. By unstinted exertions, he had spread abroad the 
knowledge of the school and of the task which rested upon it, mak- 
ing friends for the institution in every direction, and rallying its 
alumni to its whole-hearted support. He had made beginnings 
in the building up of endowment funds, and in 1920 he procured 
from the legislature the first appropriation toward its support, the 
sum of $15,000 for the fiscal year 1920-192 1. In the following year 
his best efforts, aided by that of friends of the college both in and 
out of the legislature, could not avail to secure even a renewal of 
this small appropriation. The college was in the impossible situation 
of a state institution left by the state to shift for itself. The funds 
contributed by private benefactors were not sufficient to keep it 
abreast of the rising requirements of the veterinary-medical pro- 
fession. Dean Hoskins, literally worn out in its service, died in the 
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summer of 192 1. The devoted faculty of the cx>llege carried forward 
its work in the face of every discoun^ement through the year 
1921-1922. The authorities of the University, unwilling to abandon 
a school having such a history and serving such a public need, were 
equally unwilling that it should fall under the deliberate disapproval 
of the profession, as represented by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, which would cast a stain upon its record and 
render more difficult its future rehabilitation. Accordingly, after 
consultation with representatives of the association and of the 
University of the State of New York, as well as with alumni, mem- 
bers of the faculty, and supporters of the college in the state legis- 
lature, the Council of the University determined to discontinue its 
active operation with the close of the academic year 1921-1922. 
This action presented less of embarrassment because of the fact 
that the student body of the college had fallen to a very small 
number and the further fact that the members of the faculty had 
been receiving small stipends only for instruction and were mainly 
dependent upon private practice for their support. 

We are firm in the belief that a veterinary college is needed in the 
City of New York, and look forward hopefully to the resumption of 
the operations of this school at some time in the future. The horse is 
still an important factor in the industrial life of this metropolis. 
Even if this were to become altogether a horseless community, the 
principal need of veterinary science would remain, the need repre- 
sented by milk and beef, two of the chief elements in our food 
supply, to say nothing of sheep, swine, and poultry, nor of the 
treasured animal companions of our household life. Beyond all of 
these considerations, there appears the need of research in compara- 
tive medicine as an adjunct of our education for human medicine. 
Whether we regard these needs from a general point of view or 
study concretely the great establishments for veterinary medicine 
which have been provided by European governments, we are im- 
pressed with the relative backwardness of this country in a field 
which so intimately concerns our national efficiency. 

A preliminary inquiry shows that the first steps toward the estab- 
lishment of veterinary medicine on an adequate basis here at New 
York University will involve an initial expenditure of about $500,- 
000 for buildings and equipment, including suitable hospitals; and 
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an annual income of $50,000, or the interest on an endowment of 
$1,000,000, for operations. In other words, the sum of a million and 
a half of dollars is needed to reopen this cx>llege on a proper basis. A 
considerably larger sum will be required to enable it to carry for- 
ward, in conjunction with our Medical G)llege, such research as is 
desirable in the field of comparative medicine. 

The Hall of Fame 

From the time that Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson entered upon 
the office of director of the Hall of Fame, this unique institution has 
been the center of new interest. In the manifold ways in which it has 
conmianded public attention, it has found enlarged opportunity for 
discharging that educational function which is one chief reason for 
its existence. The public occasions which have marked its adminis- 
tration have adorned and enriched the life of the University at the 
same time that, for the American people, they have accentuated the 
reverence paid to the great names of our history. 

Following the placing of twenty-six new tablets in the spring of 
192 1, to record the results of the last three quinquennial elections, 
the two occasions of public interest of the past year have been 
connected with the unveiling of busts above tablets already in place. 
At the first of these, on the one hundredth anniversary of the birthof 
General Grant, April 27, 1922, a bust of Grant by Henry M. Shrady, 
presented by the Grant Monument Association, was unveiled by 
Marshal Joffre, in the presence of a company of distinguished vis- 
itors. Among those present were Major U. S. Grant, 3d, and Prince 
Michael Cantacuzene, direct descendants of General Grant, the 
Princess Cantacuzene, Mrs. Charles H. Isham, a granddaughter of 
President Lincoln, Eleutherios Venizelos, former prime minister of 
Greece, and other distinguished guests. 

On the second public occasion, the twentieth of May, which was 
numerously attended, five busts were presented. Field Marshal 
Lord French of Ypres unveiled a replica of Houdon's Washington, 
presented by the New York Chapter of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and made an address of unusual interest. He was 
followed by Dr. John H. Finley, in his happiest vein. The other 
presentations were as follows: 

An original bust of Edgar Allen Poe, by Daniel Chester French, 
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presented by the donor, the late J. Sanford Saltus, and unveiled 
by Mr. Edwin Markham, who read a poem, "Israfel"; • 

A bust of Mark Hopkins, a replica of that by Hans Hoebsch, 
the gift of Williams College alumni, presented by the Hon. Arthur 
H. Masten, and unveiled by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of 
Williams College. 

An original bust of Gilbert Charles Stuart by Mrs. Laura Gardin 
Fraser, presented on behalf of many private citizens by Mr. Robert 
W. Macbeth and unveiled by Miss Cecilia Beaux. 

A bust of Maria Mitchell, a replica of that by Emma F. Brigham, 
presented by the donor, Mr. William Mitchell Kendall, nephew of 
Miss Mitchell, and unveiled by Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, 
president of Vassar College. 

Arrangements are making for ceremonies of similar distinction on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the next group of busts. 

With the concurrence of the original donor of the Hall of Fame, 
two important changes have been made: The separate election of 
women to a Hall of Fame for Women has been discontinued and no 
distinction as to sex will be made in future elections; and the time 
limit of ten years from the death of a person, within which his 
name may not be inscribed in the Hall of Fame, has been extended 
to twenty-five years. 

The temporary provision which we have had for the maintenance 
and management of the Hall of Fame should be made permanent. 
There is here an unusual opportunity to place an endowment where 
it will help to perpetuate an institution embodying loftiness of 
sentiment and nation-wide interest in material forms of impressive 
and enduring beauty. It may be expected to appeal with peculiar 
force to public minded citizens, whatever their place of residence. 
The director is endeavoring to place this national enterprise on a 
secure and lasting foundation. The undertaking is one in which I 
feel the keenest interest, both in its bearing on the spiritual life of the 
University and in its wider public significance. 

Memorials of American Artists 

In close proximity to the Hall of Fame yet quite apart from it, 
except that both are embraced within the same University, is the 
group of memorials to American artists now rapidly taking their 
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places in the Gould Memorial Library building. The decorative 
scheme for rendering this fine building more beautiful, through com- 
memoration of well-known masters of the beautiful in American 
art, has been devised by Mr. Francklyn Paris. It is carried forward 
by him as a labor of love, under the oversight of the Councirs com- 
mittee on University Heights property and Hall of Fame. As was 
anticipated, it has aroused widespread interest among living Ameri- 
can artists. 

The most conspicuous contribution to this undertaking during 
the past year has been the erection, at the entrance of the building, 
of a pair of bronze doors in memory of its architect, the late Mr. 
Stanford White, himself an honorary alumnus of this University. 
The doors were designed by his son, Mr. Lawrence Grant White; 
and a little grandson. Master Peter White, drew the cord at the 
unveiling. The doors were presented to the University by a com- 
mittee of well-known architects, artists, and friends of the arts, of 
which Mr. Thomas Hastings was chairman. Of the sculptured 
panels, several pairs were contributed 'by former associates and 
personal friends of Mr. White's. At the exercises of presentation, 
on the tenth of December, 1921, an address in memory of the 
architect was read by Mr. Royal Cortissoz. 

There were added during the past year to the memorials in the 
great central reading room of the library the following busts: 

of Walter Shirlaw, by Mr. Paul Bartlett, 

of Henry Kirke Brown, by his son, Henry K. Bush-Brown, 

of John Quincy Adams Ward, a self portrait. 

It will not be out of place to mention at this point a valued gift 
to the University which does not enter into this general scheme, 
namely, that of a fine marble bust of His Eminence, Cardinal Mer- 
cier, by C. S. Paola. The great cardinal was a visitor at the Univer- 
sity in October 1919, at which time he received the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters. This bust was given to the University 
by a committee of Americans and Belgians, headed by the Belgian 
ambassador, with Mr. Francklyn Paris as its executive officer. It 
was formally presented on the seventeenth of December, 192 1, at 
which time addresses of much interest were made by His Excellency, 
the Belgian Ambassador, Baron Emile de Cartier de Marchienne: 
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by Mr. Paris, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, and the Hon. William D. 
Guthrie, president of the New York State Bar Association. 

The numerous donors who have participated in these various 
gifts have done a fine and beautiful thing. I desire to repeat in this 
more public way the thanks which have already been extended to 
them individually; as well as to the artists who have done the work, 
and to Mr. Paris, who has devised the general plan and given im- 
petus and direction toward its realization. 

Public Occasions 

In addition to the public ceremonials already mentioned, and the 
annual commencement on the seventh of June of this year, there 
were several occasions of more than ordinary interest in the twelve- 
month to which this report relates. 

The ninetieth anniversary of the establishment of the University 
was celebrated on Founders* Day, October the eighteenth, 1921, in 
the presence of a notable company of members and friends of the 
University, gathered around the Founders* monument at Univer^ty 
Heights. The principal address of the occasion was delivered by 
Dr. George Alexander, the president of the Council. A wreath was 
laid at the foot of the monument by Mr. Robert W. DeForest, a 
nephew of one of the founders. Mrs. DeForest, granddaughter of 
another founder, and her brother, Mr. J. Herbert Johnston, assisted 
at the ceremony. 

This conunemoration prompts the suggestion that it is now none 
too early to begin preparations looking to a worthy celebration of 
the centenary of the University, ten years hence. 

On the fifth of November the University was honored by a visit 
from General Armando Vittorio Diaz, conunander of the victorious 
Italian armies in the Great War, who since his return to Italy has 
had conferred upon him the title of Duke of Victory. General 
Diaz was accompanied by distinguished Italian delegates to the 
Washington conference. He made a felicitous address in Italian, 
planted a tree on our campus, and was enrolled as an honorary 
alumnus of the University with the degree of doctor of laws. 

On the eighteenth of Ndvember, Ferdinand Foch, marshal of 
France and generalissimo of the Allied Armies, was received as an 
honored guest of the University. On behalf of the French govem- 
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ment, he formally presented a captured German gun which had 
already been sent to the University by the French ambassador, 
M. Jusserand. His few, soldierly words were received with deep 
attention by the distinguished audience which had assembled. 
The honorary degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon him. 

On Thanksgiving Day, the twenty-fourth of November, the 
University enjoyed the unusual honor of entertaining the then 
president of the Council of Ministers of the Republic of France, 
M. Aristide Briand, and of conferring upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. M. Briand was then on his way home after 
participation in the Washington conference. He was warmly wel- 
comed and made a brief and eloquent response in French. 

On the twenty-eighth of December, at a special convocation in 
the First Presbyterian Church, the honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity was conferred on Meletios Metaxakis, metropolitan of 
Athens and patriarch-elect of Constantinople, on the eve of his 
departure from this country for the scene of his conspicuous eccle- 
siastical activities in the Near East. 

Special LEcruREsmps 

The year has yielded a number of noteworthy addresses on our 
several lectureship foundations. The Herter lectures at the Medical 
College were delivered in the week of February 27, 1922, by Dr. 
W. M. Bayliss of the University College of Lx)ndon, his subject 
being Interfacial forces and phenomena in physiology. The second 
lecture on the Stokes Foundation for Early American History was 
delivered by Dr. Austin B. Fletcher, sometime president of the 
New England Society of the City of New York, in the Gould 
Memorial Library, on the evening of May 26, 1922, on the subject. 
The Mayflower Pilgrims, The annual series of public lectures in 
the domain of government, by Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, was 
delivered both at University Heights and at Washington Square 
in the month of February 1922, his subject being. The Washington 
Conference, The annual Darwin lecture, the fourteenth of February, 
under the auspices of the department of biology, was delivered this 
year by Mr. Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of the New York 
Zodlogical Park. 

On the Deems Foundation of the Institute of Christian Philoso- 
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phy, a lecture was delivered, April i, by Professor James MoflFatt of 
the Free Church G)llege of Glasgow, on The coming of the New 
Testament, This lecture will appear as the introduction to the 
forthcoming new edition of Dr. Moflfatt's translation of the New 
Testament. 

The resumption of the Deems lectures, after an interruption of 
several years, will be welcomed by many of the long-time friends 
of the University. For the fall of 1922, a series of lectures on this 
foundation is announced, to be delivered by President Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin College. Later series will be given by 
the Rev. Dr. David S. Cairns of Aberdeen, Scotland, and by the 
Rev. Dr. William D. Mackenzie, president of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 

Personal 

The Council has suffered the loss through death, January 26, 
1922, of Mr. Scott Foster, whose constant and kindly interest during 
the fourteen years of his membership in this body causes the loss 
of his presence in our meetings and public gatherings to be painfully 
conspicuous. 

Because of removal to a distant field of labor. Dr. Henry M. 
Brown resigned from the Council, and his resignation was reluctantly 
accepted, October 24, 192 1. Dr. Brown is himself an alumnus of 
the University. His devotion to its interests and his unremitting 
and discriminating attention to those responsibilities which devolved 
ui>on him through his chairmanship or membership of various 
committees of the Council, will be remembered with warm apprecia- 
tion. 

Three new members were welcomed to the Council within the 
year, namely. Judge Edwin L. Garvin and Mr. George Zabriskie, 
on nomination of our organized alumni; and Senator Coleman 
du Pont. 

In September 192 1, Associate Professor Perley L. Thome entered 
upon the office of assistant dean of the College of Arts and Pure 
Science, to which he had been appointed in the month of May 
preceding. 

In December 192 1, Professor John T. Madden was made assistant 
dean of the School of Commerce, at the same time relinquishing 
his position as head of the department of accounting. Professor 
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Arthur H. Rosenkampff was dedgnated as head of the department 
in Professor Madden's place. 

In October 192 1, Professor Leslie J. Tompkins, who had rendered 
valued service ^secretary of the School of Law for seventeen years, 
resigned from that position and was succeeded by Professor Edwin 
D. Webb, both Dr. Tompkins and Mr. Webb retaining their 
professorships in the School of Law. 

International Relations 

From year to year, in my annual reports for the past eight years, 
I have asked for the establishment here of a department or school 
of international affairs, to be generously planned and adequately 
endowed. This reconunendation was brought forward before the 
outbreak in Europe of the World War. It has received added 
weight, beyond what anyone could have anticipated, from the 
War itself and the course of world relationships since its dose, 
^thin the past year I have had occasion to answer inquiries and 
correct misapprehensions regarding this project, as yet unrealized. 

I think I cannot do better at this point than repeat what I have 
said in a letter sent in response to one of these inquiries. The 
fdlowing is the text of the letter referred to; 

It is proposed that this shall be a department or school for instruction 
and research in the whole wide field of international relations. It will 
prepare for the diplomatic service, not merely in the narrower field of 
political activity, but in the broader domain of those relationships on 
which political relationships are conditioned. It will concern itself with 
the economic dependence of the various peoples of the earth, one upon 
another, and the industrial and commercial connections to which that 
dependence gives rise. It will deal also with the cultural relationships 
which are the flower and fruit of the world's economic life. More 
specifically, it will train men for posts in the consular service of the 
United States and for those posts of commercial attach^ which are 
found in some of our principal embassies. It will prepare for the position 
of educational attach^, which I have long advocated, and the need of 
which becomes increasingly apparent. It will facilitate exchanges in the 
fields of science. It will, when fully developed, send its own emissaries 
abroad to collect information and foster intercourse in the fields of 
science, literature, and the arts. And it will provide opportunity for 
those fundamental studies of backward civilizations which are necessary 
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as a part of the preparation now required by our foreign missionary so- 
cieties. 

Its course of instruction will presuppose that knowledge of foreign 
languages which is provided by other departments of the University. 
It will include courses of its own in international law and in the history 
of diplomatic relations, of foreign commerce, and of the interaction of 
civilizations, one upon another. It will, partly on its own account and 
partly in co6peration with other University departments, deal with 
questions of international trade and of foreign exchange, and will give 
account of the available agencies and methods for the collection and dis- 
tribution of information regarding the food supply of the world and the 
supply of raw and manufactured materials. 

The establishment of such a division should, I think, begin with the 
appointment of a competent head who has had both diplomatic and 
educational experience. The earliest instruction should embrace diplo- 
matic history and international law. As rapidly as possible these courses 
should be expanded in the other directions which I have indicated. 
This would be, for the most part, advanced undergraduate instruction. 
My present thought is that it should not begin before the junior year of 
the college student. When we get into the graduate field, there should 
be developed, under a staff of competent specialists, a regular series of 
researches with particular reference to the newer problems which have 
come into prominence since the close of the Great War. In its full de- 
velopment the school should be able to send well-paid and highly- 
trained fellows abroad for research which cannot be made in complete- 
ness here at home. 

Two incidental but extremely important concomitants of these under- 
takings should be the building up here of a great library of international 
relations, and special provision for publication in this field. 

To keep within the bounds of practicable service, I should say that 
such a school should begin as a department with an endowment of at 
least $300,000, or a permanently assured annual income of at least 
$15,000. This should provide for the employment of a professor of dis- 
tinction, with necessary assistance and office facilities, leaving a modest 
fund which at first should be used altogether for library purposes, and 
when the foundations of a good library have been made, should become 
gradually available for purposes of publication. The department should 
expand into a school through the gradual addition of competent special- 
ists in the fields most clearly calling for immediate attention, and in this 
way a coherent and comprehensive course of training should be evolved, 
requiring eventually an endowment of from one to two million dollars. 

My idea would be that the training of men for the post of minister or 
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ambassador should not be emphasized at the first, but rather the 
training of men for those consular, commercial, and educational posi- 
tions from which our diplomatic service will in all probability be more 
largely recruited in the future than it has been in the past. Nevertheless 
I should not leave out of consideration the direct preparation of men for 
the higher grades of diplomatic service, but should regard that as a 
development which should appear as a natural sequence of the more 
fundamental training which I have immediately in view. It seems to me 
that the realization of this plan would give us a more broadly and ade- 
quately trained body of men for the diplomatic service than any group 
of possible candidates which can be discovered at the present time. 
What is almost equally important, it would give us at the economic 
center of the Nation an effective agency for the cultivation of a sound 
international spirit and intelligence among our people here at home — 
the necessary condition of a stable policy in our relations abroad. 

The whole undertaking is one that has appealed to me most strongly 
as I have watched the unfolding of the idea of a world unit in modem 
politics. My thought on the subject reaches so far as to anticipate that 
the institution which is privileged to accomplish such purposes as those 
which I have briefly sketched will become a university of the world in 
the best sense of the words, and will appreciably promote that good 
understanding among the peoples of mankind upon which the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of every tribe and nation is manifestly de- 
pendent. 

It is with the keenest interest that I am bringing this subject anew 
to the attention of the Council. I am not without hope that the 
time may be approaching when the many-times-repeated recom- 
mendation may find the means to its realization. 

This report of the operations of the year, like all similar reports, 
must fail to record in any detail the most important fact of all, 
namely, the daily, uneventful, process of education. In our twelve 
schools and colleges, some 13,800 different students have come under 
instruction during the past year, forty percent of them in regular 
day classes, and sixty percent in evening classes. They have come 
under the teaching of 210 professors (assistant and associate pro- 
fessors included) and 395 other officers of instruction; and they 
have carried on in the greatest variety those activities and forms of 
intercourse by which students educate themselves and one another. 
It is possible to say in the most general terms that the work of the 
year has gone forward most harmoniously, with a steady upward 
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pressure in the daily requirements of the several schools, and that 
the largest student body in the history of the University has on the 
whole been the best student body we have had since our numbers 
have grown to large proportions. 

The rising tide of confidence in the University and interest in its 
program, which has been manifest during recent months, both in the 
institution itself and in the community at lai^e, gives warrant for 
high hope and largeness of outlook as we enter upon the duties of 
another year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elmbr Ellsworth Brown, 
ChanceUar 
Ocktber i, 1922 
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TABLE II A. 

A fltatement of the registration for the year 1931-1933 in each degree conferring 
ichool and college of the University, together with the Wall Street Division of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, and the Summer School. Figures for 
the Woman's Law Class and the EsEtramural Division are not included in the total. 

The table shows the total number of persons who registered in good faith in each 
school during the course of the year. It does not indicate the number of students in 
attendance at any one time. 



College of Arts and Pure Science 

College of Engineering 

Washington Square College 

Graduate School 

School of Education 

School of Law 

School of Commerce 

Wall Street Division 

Graduate School of Business Administration . 

School of Retailing 

Medical College 

Veterinary College 

Uncorrected total 

Duplicate registrations 

Corrected total 

Summer School 

Total with Summer School 

Duplicate registrations 

Net university total 

Woman's Law Class 

Extramural Division 



Total for 
Year 


Men 


Women 


li? 


.?i$ 
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476 


181 


104 


77 


331 


99 


133 


133a 


II19 


213 
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S381 
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3903 
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337 


10 
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70s 


676 


39 


13 


13 
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II693 


3030 
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6s 
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10666 


196s 


3096 


1630 


476 


14737 


13386 


3441 


1030 
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77 


13707 


1 1343 
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14X6 
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TABLE II B 

A statement of the registration for the year 1930-193 1 in each denee conferring 
•chool and college of the University, together with the Wall Street Division of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, and the Summer School. Figures for 
the Woman's Law Class and the Extramural Division are not included in the total. 

The table shows the total number of persons who registered in good faith in each 
school during the course of the year. It does not indicate the number of students in 
attendance at any one time. 



College of Arts and Pure Science 

College of Engineering , 

Washington Square College 

Graduate School 

School of Education 

School of Law 

School oi Commerce 

Wall Street Division 

Graduate School of Business Administration . 

School of Retailing 

Medical CoUege 

Veterinary College 

Uncorrected total 

Duplicate registrations 

Corrected total 

Summer School 

Total with Summer School 

Duplicate registrations 

Net university total 

Woman's Law Class 

Ektramural Division 



Total for 


Men 


Women 


Year 






438 


438 




371 


371 




794 


380 


414 


179 


107 


73 


141 


53 


89 


IIS3 
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306 


6333 


SS73 


760 


3S0I 
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167 
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19 


9 
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31 


33 
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I7SS 


1371 
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66 
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3X36 


79 
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TABLE XI A 

Degrees Conferred^ June 8, iq2J 

Honorary Dbgrbbs 



Dodar of Laws: 



Henry Edwards Huntington, California 

(in camera, December 16, 1920) 
William Morgan Kingsley, New York 
Tsai Yuen Pei, China 
George David Stewart, New York 
John Wingate Weeks, Washington 

Doctor of Divinity: 

Cornelius Woelfkin, New York 

Doctor of Commercial Science: 

Michael Friedsam, New York 

Master of Humane Letters 

Louise Whitfield Carnegie, New York 

Doctor of Music: 

Harry Harkness Flagler, New York 

Master of Arts: 

\\^lliam Francklyn Paris, New York 

Degrees Conferred, June 7, 1(^2 
Honorary Dbgrbbs 

Arisdde Briand, France (November 28, 1921) 
Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, New York (June 7. 

1922) 
Armando Vittorio Diaz, Italy (November 5, 1921) 
Ferdinand Foch, France (November 18, 1921) 
Edwin Louis Garvin, New York (June 7, 1922) 
Joseph Jacques Cesaire Joffre, France (April 27, 

1922) 
William Thomas Manning, New York Qune 7, 

I9«) 



Doctor of Laws: 
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Doctor of Dfifinity: 

Meletios Metaxakis, Constantinople (December 
28, 1921) 

Doctor of Commercial Science: 

John Pierpont Morgan, New York (May 10, 1922) 

Master of Humane Letters: 

Helen Hartley Jenkins, New York Qune 7, 1922) 

Master of Arts: 

Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, New York Qune 
7, 1922) 

Doctor of Engineering: 

John Joseph Carty, New York Qune 7, 1922) 

Doctor of Humane Letters: 

Endicott Peabody, New York Qune 7, 1922) 
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TABLE XI B 
Degrees in Course 





Total 


Men 


Women 




1933 


1931 


1933 


1931 


1933 


1931 


Undtrgradmatg D4gr*€s: 
Bachelor of Arts 


a? 

77 

7 

21 

SOS 

79 
S 


38 

78 

3 

3 

13 

19 

30 

3 

174 

317 

30 

114 

9 


13 

56 
7 
I 

i6 

31 

37 

473 

79 
S 


18 

54 

3 

13 

19 
30 

,4 

393 
30 
114 


15 

31 

3 

38 
33 


10 


Bachelor of Sdence 


34 


Bachelor of Sdence in Commerce 


Bachelor of Sdence in Pedagogy 


3 


Bachelor of Sdence in Civil Engineering. . . 
Bachelor of Sdence in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing 

Bachelor of Sdence in Chemical Engineering 
Bachelor of Sdence in Industrial Engineering 

Bachelor of Laws 

Bachelor of Commercial Sdence 


38 

34 


Bachelor of Sdence in Medidne 

Doctor of Medidne 




Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 








Totalff 


977 

X 

4 

36 

IS 

10 

4 
IS 
13 

S 
42 

7 

I 

i 


830 

I 
4 
4 
3 
9 
7 

8 

S 

33 

6 

a 

6 
3 


878 

I 
4 

14 
13 
S 
3 
14 

13 

'1 

I 
3 
S 


731 


99 
13 

I 


89 


Graduate Degrees: 
Civil Engineer 






, 


Chemical Engineer . 




Industrial Engineer 




Master of Arts 


4 
4 


Master of Sdence 


Master of Sdence in Retailing 


Master of Pedagogy 7 




Master of Business Administration 

Master of Laws 


3 


Master of Conmierdal Sdence 




Juris Doctor 


6 


doctor of Philosophy 


I 


Doctor <rf Sdence 




Doctor <k Pedagogy 




Jtuidicae Sdentiae'Doctor 




Doctor of Public Health 


I 






Grand Totals 


isa 
8$ 


113 
31 


laa 

I 
79 


9A 
30 


30 

3 

I 


18 


The following certificates were presented: 
School of Retailing 




School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 


I 


Total* 


84 


31 


80 


30 


4 


I 
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Dbgrbbs in Course 

1923 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Bacfafilor of Arts 

Bachebt of Sdeoce 

Bachelor ol Sckncc in Commerce 

BacheLpr of Sciijnce in Pedagogy 

Bachelor o\ Science in Civil Engineering 

Baiihelor of ^encc in Mechanical Engineering. 
Bachelor of Sdence in Chemical Engineering. . . 
Bachelor of Sdeni!:e in Industrial Engineering. . 

Mechanical Eiiglneer 

Chemical En^inter 

Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dckrtur of Science 

Doctor of Ppdago^y 

Master of Arts 

Master of Sdencer . 

Master of Fedago^ 

Master of Bualnesa Administration 

Mooter of Science la Retailing 

Juridical Sdcntisie DooXot 

Mauter of Lawa 

Juris Doctor 

Bochtlor of Laws 

Doctor of Medicine 

Doctor of Veterinary Medidne 

Bachelor of Commercial Science 

Maater of Commercial Science 

Totali 

Tbe following certificates were presented: 

School of RetaiUng 

School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. 

Totali 



37 

77 

7 

az 

37 
Z3 

X 

4 
7 

I 

Z5 

4 
15 
zo 

6 
Z3 

79 
5 

505 
5 



Z3 

56 

7 

z 
z6 

3Z 
37 

Z3 

z 



z 

3 
14 
Z3 

3 
14 

5 

5 
Z3 

>^ 

79 

5 

473 

5 



X5 
az 



6 
a8 



33 



zza9 



0^ 



zooo 



z 
79 



za9 



So 
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Degrees in Course 
1921 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Bachelor of Arts 


a8 

78 

3 

3 

13 

19 

30 

3 

X 

4 
4 
2 
8 
6 
a 
9 
7 
6 

il 

174 

X14 

30 

3 

9 

5 

317 

7 


18 
54 

3 

IS 

X9 

30 

3 

I 
4 
4 

2 

8 
5 

2 
5 

I 

114 

30 

a 

9 
5 

393 

7 


zo 


Bachel(» of Science 


34 


Bachelor of Science in Commerce 




Bachelor of Science in Pedagogy 


3 


Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 

Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering 

Bachelor of Science in Industrial Engineering 

Civil Engineer 




Mf^hanfral ifnffine^r 




Chemff^l Engineer .,,,.,.......,.,......,,..,,■, ^ 




Industrial Engineer 




Master of Pedagogy 




Doctor of Philosophy 

Doctor of Science 


I 


Master of Arts 


4 


Master <rf Science 


4 


Juridicae Sdentiae Doctor 




luris Doctor 


6 


Master of Laws 


a 


Bachelor of Laws 


a8 


Doctor of Medicine 




Bachelor of Science in Medicine 




Doctor of Health 


I 


Doctor of Veterinarv Surserv 




Master of Commercial Sdence 

Bachelor of Commercial Sdence 

Master of Budness Administration 


34 






Totals 


93a 
31 


8as 
30 


107 


The following certificates were presented: 
School of Commerce, Aoooonts, and Finance 


I 
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New York University 
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TABLE XIV 

COIIPARATIVB SUMMART OP PRINTING COSTS 





X9ax-X9aa 


i9ao-X9ai 


19x9-1930 


X9X8-1919 


Bnlletin 

Veterinary BnUetin 

Conunenoeiiiexit 

Pamphlets 

Stationery - 

Minrenaneoiu 


1x6799.56 

aax4.6s 
iaa38.97 
5790.33 
3575.8a 


|iaid3.50 
488.70 
ixoo.a5 

3355.87 


9iao.83* 
4x9.69 
ao7i.S7 
X976.6A 
3164.70 
3oai.66 


7x78.06 
318.16 

X9x8.9a 
1x34.37 


Totalt 


1406x9.33 


l34038.a9 


I18775.X5 


1x6007.83 


IiMaeaae or deoeaae over 
year before 


+6581.04 


+X5a63.i4 


+3767.33 


+4935.61 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE FACULTIES 

FOR THE YEARS IQ20-I92I AND I92I-I922 

To the Chancettar 

DbarSir: 

The academic years 1920-1921 and 1921-1922 have been yeata 
of continued progress along the lines covered in the last report of 
the dean of the faculties for 1919-1920. The generous action of the 
Council of the University granting a second fairly general increase 
in salaries in October 1920 created a financial status for the teacher 
in New York Univer^ty which has enabled us to retain our older 
men and to secure new professors and instructors of high profes- 
sional standing and equipment where the rapidly e:q)anding student 
body has required the addition of members to the teaching 8ta£f. 
Moreover, traditional loyalty to the University was strengthened 
by this action and much of the improvement of the last two years 
has been made possible because of an enthusiastic and satisfied 
instructional staff. 

Many of the problems dealt with in my last report are continuing 
ones. I should like further to emphasize the need for a more careful 
supervision of the practice of allowing teachers already on a full 
time salary basis to take additional courses at extra compensation 
in their own or in other schools of the University and to call atten- 
tion to the reconunendations made upon this subject in my previous 
report. Although progress has been made towards the integration 
of departmental organization along University rather than school 
lines, constant effort is demanded to limit separatist tendencies. 
The desirability of increasing the proportion of full time students in 
the several graduate schools of the University still needs to be em- 
phadzed, and to this end attention is again called to the need for 
more fellowships and to the possibility of employing a larger num- 
ber of graduate students as teaching assistants in undergraduate 
instruction. The great increase in the number of undergraduate 
students makes this kind of assistance eminently practical and in 
many cases a departmental necessity. 

The advantages which woidd accrue both to the University and 
to the members of the teaching staff through the participation by 
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the latter in the payments to the Teachers* Annuity Association, 
upon which retiring annuities are based, need to be brought repeat- 
edly to the attention of the members of the faculty. 

While the major part of the time of the dean of the faculties is 
employed in what might be called liaison work within the Univer- 
sity, the results of which are embodied in departmental oiiganiza- 
tion and in faculty action and which are recorded in the reports of 
other University officers, spedhc duties assigned by the chancellor 
during the past two years perhaps deserve enumeration. 

During the first half of the academic year 1920-1921, I was 
acting dean of the School of Pedagogy. During the academic year 
1920-1921 and the fall of 1921, I acted as representative of the 
chancellor and of the Senate in matters pertaining to the Hall of 
Fame. The quinquennial election of 1920 and the unveiling of 
tablets in May 1921 were events of major importance in its history. 
The former attracted nation wide attention and the latter gathered 
a most distinguished body of men and women at the ceremony of 
unveiling and at the complimentary luncheon tendered by the 
University. Mention should be made of the first conference of 
electors held May 21, 1921, at University Heights, in connection 
with these ceremonies, at which proposed changes in the constitU" 
tion and rules for election were discussed and Suable suggestions 
concerning these changes were made by the electors. These amend- 
ments were embodied in a modified deed of gift and in an amended 
constitution and rules for election which after receiving the approval 
of the donor of the Hall of Fame were presented to the Senate by 
the director, Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, who had meanwhile 
resumed his duties as director, and were adopted by that body. 

The dean of the faculties has acted regularly as the representa- 
tive of the University in connection with the Association of American 
Colleges, the American Council of Education, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and the Council of the Church 
Board of Education. He has represented the University at the 
Citizen's Conference on Education called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, held in New York, January 28 and 29, 
1921. He acted as the official representative of the University at 
the inauguration of Dr. Livingston Farrand as president of Cornell 
University at Ithaca, on October 19 and 20, 1921. He was also 
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representative of the University at the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges and from time to time at other 
gatherings of a similar character. 

The last two years have witnessed many improvements in the 
internal organization of various branches of University activity. 
A bureau of public information has been created with Professor 
Henry C. Hathaway as director, assisted by a competent staff and 
advised by a chancellor's conunittee with the dean of the faculties 
as chairman. Frequent meetings of this conunittee have been held 
at which questions of policy and finance have received thorough 
discussion. The bureau has accomplished much towards placing 
an important branch of the work of the University upon a sound 
basis. It is believed that this function is being better administered 
than ever before. 

The Extramural Division of the University has been reorganized 
under the dean and an advisory conmiittee, in such a manner as to 
coordinate all of the extramural activities of the University under 
the general supervision of the dean and at the same time to secure 
to the individual school the essentiaf control of centers which are 
organized by that school to carry on systematic instruction in a 
group of courses peculiar to the curriculum of the school in question. 

The administration of the Sununer School has been reorganized 
along somewhat similar lines and an active advisory committee 
representative of the several schools interested in the work of the 
summer school has been associated with the director and assists 
him in the determination of matters of general policy. Dr. John 
W. Withers, dean of the School of Education, upon the resignation 
of Dean James E. Lough, was appointed director of the Summer 
School. The reconstruction of the Washington Square building, 
during the sununer of 1922, forced upon us the experiment of con- 
ducting all the academic courses at University Heights. The ex- 
perience was so successful that it is planned to continue this arrange- 
ment for the present and conduct the Summer School in two cen- 
ters; Washington Square, where all courses connected with the 
School of Conunerce will be given, and University Heights, where 
all the academic courses will be conducted. It is hoped that in- 
creased accommodations in the shape of new buildings will soon 
make it possible to oflFer at University Heights the courses of the 
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music department ixiiich are now located at the Riverdale Q)untry 
School. New dormitories at University Heights are an indispensa- 
ble condition of greatly increased growth of the Summer School. 

It is believed that an important step has been taken towards a 
more satisfactory administration of the difficult problem of pro- 
viding adequate restaurant facilities for our students by placing 
all the commons and cafeterias, both at University Heights and at 
Washington Square, under University control, directed by a salaried 
manager appointed by the University and responsible directly to a 
Univerdty committee of management designated by the Chan- 
cellor. Mr. James H. Lott, who had already managed the Univer- 
sity bookstore with marked success, was appointed manager of the 
University conunons. 

Prolonged consideration has been given to the enlargement of 
dormitory facilities at University Heights with the result that South 
Hall, formerly used as a residence for professors, has been turned 
into a student dormitory, although partial use of this building has 
been granted to the varsity club. Further space for dormitories 
has been secured by taking over the Lodge, the former reddence of 
the superintendent of grounds. Material enlargement of the dor- 
mitory facilities at University Heights is one of the most immedi- 
ately pressing problems before the administration, affecting the 
future growth of the two colleges at the Heights and conditioning 
future success of the sununer school. A revised schedule of dor- 
mitory rentals at University Heights has been worked out and put 
into operation which still leaves the rate rental of students' rooms 
materially below that of private apartments in the vicinity, but 
which fairly approximates that adopted by other colleges for similar 
accommodations. In this connection, attention may be called to 
the authorization by the Council of a University bureau for student 
housing which it is hoped will, in some d^;ree, compensate for the 
absence of adequate housing accommodations upon the campus 
and at Washington Square. 

The need for a more systematic and efficient administration of 
our relations with preparatory schools has long been realized. 
An attempt to satisfy this need, already promising a large measure 
of success was made in the appointment of Mr. Theodore A. Distler 
as secretary of the committee on relations with secondary schods. 
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While Mr. Disder is primarily the secretary of a committee of the 
two faculties at University Heights, his duties have been broadened 
to include assistance to the other schools of the Umversity where- 
ever possible. It is hoped that the creation of this office will furnish 
data and information for further study of a function of the Uni- 
versity that is at present inadequately organized. The time is not 
far distant when serious consideration will have to be given to the 
matter of unified administration of admissions to the University. A 
permanent central office of admissions with a salaried executive has 
many and great advantages over our present decentralized systenL 

The fact that over 1000 students receive their degrees from New 
York University at conunencement has made the organization of 
that ceremony a most difficult one. Upon a report of a chancellor's 
conunittee, it was decided to discontinue the practice of separate 
commencements and combine all the schoote in one function. This 
was made possible by the purchase of a large tent under which be- 
tween six and eight thousand people participate in what has come 
to be the great University event of the year. 

A minor and yet important improvement has been the adoption 
of the budget system for the administration of the finances of the 
many laboratories of the University. The combined income from 
laboratory fees in all departments of the University equals the 
budget of many small colleges and sound administration demanded 
the adoption of a budget system approved by business experience 
for this important branch of University activity. I wish to record 
my appreciation of the spirit of cooperation with which this serious 
change in departmental habits and traditions has been met by 
laboratory directors throughout the University. 

A significant cooperation between the Graduate School and the 
Graduate School of Business Administration has been effected by 
which properly qusdified students receiving the master's degree in 
the Graduate Sdbool of Business Administration may proceed to 
the acquidtion of the doctor's degree in the Graduate School, thus 
avoiding unnecessary and costly duplication of courses in an im- 
portant field of graduate instruction. 

Professors giving instruction in the School of Retailing have been 
organized as the faculty of that school and have been authorized to 
piesent candidates for the dqp-ee of master of arts in retailing. 
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The proposed reconstruction of the Washington Square building 
entailed many and important problems affecting the distribution 
of space among the various schools and departments which were to 
make use of the reorganized building. A chancellor's committee, 
of which the dean of the faculties was chairman, held numerous and 
protracted meetings at which the available space was allocated in 
accordance with what seemed to be the relative importance of the 
uses to which it was to be put. Fundamental questions of policy 
required settlement before a wise apportionment of the space at 
our disposal could be effected. The decisions of faculties and 
administrative conferences were presented to this committee and 
as far as their relative importance warranted were approved by the 
conunittee and embodied in instructions to the architect. The 
maximum demands of each of the several schools were of necessity 
somewhat modified and it is a pleasure to bear witness to the spirit 
of fairness and of co5peration which made the accomplishment of 
this very difficult work possible. 

Advantage was taken of the opportunity which the reconstruction 
of the building offered to effect an administrative and physical con- 
solidation of the several independent school libraries at Washington 
Square. While the conunittee recognized that the probable growth 
of the combined libraries would soon overtax the space allotted to 
it, it nevertheless gave all the room to library use which other and 
more imperative University needs permitted. Great as has been the 
betterment of library conditions in the new building, it is my duty 
to call to your attention the fact that our increased facilities are 
already overtaxed and that in another year we shall be seriously 
confronting the problem of shelving the normal book purchases for 
that year. Arrangements have already been made by the library 
conunittee for the designation of unused class rooms as study halls 
to relieve the overcrowded condition in the main library reading 
room. The committee on the Washington Square library after a 
careful investigation of suitable candidates recommended the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Nelson W. McCombs, formerly librarian of the 
Federal Reserve Board Library at Washington, D. C, as librarian. 

The last two years have seen marked progress in the development 
of a University spirit among the students and in the integration of 
formerly independent school activities. A more effective organiza- 
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tion of University athletics, partly the work of an earlier period, has 
been followed during this biennial by the organization, on a Univer- 
sity basis, of student publications, debating and musical organiza- 
tions; each under the supervision of a University faculty committee 
appointed by the chancellor and representative of the several inter- 
ested schools. The time is not far distant when New York Univer- 
sity like other urban universities will have to go farther afield for 
adequate athletic facilities. Ohio Field has been an asset of the 
greatest value in the development of the two colleges at the Heights 
and in the training of their students for life work. The importance 
of athletic training as a part of a system of sound and thorough 
education of the whole man is fully recognized by New York Uni- 
versity but it should be accomplished by the participation of the 
entire student body in such training rather than by a few selected 
athletes in competitive intercollegiate contests. The latter have 
their value but the avers^e student on the side lines cannot obtain 
vicariously the benefits the athletes on teams receive. Ohio FieM 
is already overcrowded as a result of the rapidly extended applica- 
tion of this theory of general participation in athletics and relief is 
needed for the student body at University Heights, while the larger 
numbers in other schools, whose needs are just as great, are unpro- 
vided for except where they are members of var^ty teams. A com- 
mittee is making a careful study of the whole situation which, when 
completed, will be presented to the chancellor and Council. I may 
anticipate its conclusion to the extent of saying that it will advocate 
the acquisition of somewhat extensive grounds apart from the pres- 
ent campus where athletic training for the entire University can be 
adequately provided for. 

The rapid and sometimes unequal growth of the several schools of 
the University compel constant attention and examination of the 
relative instructional needs of those schools in order that tradition 
and existing practice may not cramp the growth or deal unfairly 
with the legitimate demands of rapidly expanding schools and at the 
same time that sound traditions attested by experience may be taken 
advantage of to the end that all the schools may benefit by the 
highest standards attained in any one. Where instruction in the 
same fields is given in coordinate schools of the University, special 
care is needed in securing equal departmental attention to the spe- 
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dal needs of each school. Some of the larger departments have be- 
come faculties in size and the questions of departmental adminis- 
tration are so numerous and important that we cannot be sure that 
the professor whose seniority of appointment determines his head- 
ship of the department is the one best fitted to administer its affairs. 
I diould like to bring seriously before your attention the question 
whether the time has not arrived to put into more general practice 
the principle endorsed by a former Senate resolution of appointing 
administrative heads of departments on some other rule than that of 
seniority. It may often happen that the senior professor would be 
happier and more useful to the University if relieved of the burden 
of administrative detail so that he could devote more time to re- 
search and scholarly production. The growth in size and the special 
interests of the several schools and colleges requiring instruction in 
the same general field of learning make it necessary that each of 
the larger departments should have a representative with adminis- 
trative duties in each of these schools. Many details of depart- 
mental administration are peculiar to the individual school and can 
only be successfully carried out by a responsible officer on the 
ground. Conceding this, it is nevertheless highly important that 
University departmental unity where it now exists should be pre- 
served, and I believe should be extended, and that the authority 
of the head of the department should be recognized and main- 
tained. This authority should extend to general as opposed to local 
administrative functions and should include such items as the per- 
sonnel of the teaching force, the assignment of the members of the 
department to teaching duties in the several faculties and the deter- 
mination of the teaching load of the members of the department, all, 
of course, in consultation with and upon the approval of the dean or 
deans concerned. I suggest the advisability of frequent depart- 
mental conferences so that matters of general policy can be decided 
with full information as to facts and to their application in particular 
sdiools and that the administration of departmental affairs within a 
given school may conform to general departmental and University 
policy. The successful operation of a University such as ours can 
only be secured by a large measure of cooperation; by recognition 
not only of the fundamental principles of university policy, but of 
the unquestioned special needs of particular schools. Face to face 
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conferences in handling questions where individual and sometimes 
conflicting interests are affected are time consuming, but they result 
in the maintenance of mutual good understanding and in the ad- 
vancement of the larger and broader University interests we all 
endeavor to conserve. 

The constantly changing conditions incident to our rapid growth 
and development demand here more than in most institutions 
frequent sdf-examinations by departments and by schools. Our 
leading professors and administrative ofikers understand this need 
and are constantly searching for better methods and constantly 
endeavoring to improve conditions. Still, an occasional systematic 
survey may reveal inequalities in development and inefficiency in 
administration in unsuspected quarters and I si^gest for your con- 
sideration the proposal that faculties and departments from time 
to time institute special and searching self-examination to see 
whether they are achieving all that is possible and doing it in the 
most efficient manner. As an instance of this type of work, entered 
into voluntarily and imoffidally by professors at University Heights, 
may I mention the survey of conditions in the two faculties at 
University Heights as respects research and scholarly production by 
faculty members and point out the very valuable work done by a 
committee of which IVofessor Hill is chairman in presenting facts 
and in stimulating activity in this fieki. The present seems to me 
an opportune time for this kind of self-survey, as the most careful 
husbuiding of our educational and financial resources will be 
necessary unless very large additions to our endowment are shortly 
forth coming. Mthout anticipating the possible outcome of such 
investigation, I suggest, for example, that the resulting report might 
recommend that the University confine itself to the fields of graduate 
instruction where it has relative advantage in situation, in teaching 
atnlity or in material equipment and not attempt to offer this 
costliest form of instruction in departments and fields where other 
universities have relatively great advantage. A similar recom- 
mendation might result from an investigation of the proper fields 
and subjects for junior and senior instruction in our undergraduate 
colleges. It is a fair question whether a thorough college or technical 
course should attempt to cover by course instruction many subjects 
frequently taught in undergraduate colleges. 
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A man of keen intelligence and of much academic experience 
recently remarked "I like to work in New York University; its 
officers are human, progresave, and intelligently sympathetic to the 
other man's point of view." These qualities are fundamental to the 
spirit of co5peration which is, I believe, characteristic of New York 
University. The work of the dean of the faculties has been made 
possible, and possibly worth while, because the chancellor and 
other officers of New York University run true to type. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Marshall S. Brown, 

Dean of the FacidUes 

December 15^ 1Q22 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND PURE SCIENCE 

FOR THE YEARS 1920-1921 AND I92I-I922 

To the Chancellor 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to present my report as dean of the College of Arts and Pure 
Science for the two years 1920-1921 and 1921-9122. I shall, first, 
for 1920-1921, present a summary of significant facts in the develop- 
ment of the college during the ten year period ending in that year, 
with a fuller development of such matters as require discussion in 
the report for 1921-1922. 

I 

The total enrollment for 1920-1921 in the College of Arts and 
Pure Science was 446, divided among the several classes as follows: 
44 seniors; 65 juniors; 104 sophomores; 227 freshmen; 6 specials. 
The enrollment for the previous year, 1919-1920, was 431, and the 
increase for this year was, therefore, 15. 

The year 1920-1921 was the tenth in your service as chancellor 
of the University and this year is, accordingly, a favorable time to 
point out in brief sunmiary some of the changes which have taken 
place in the College of Arts and Pure Science during that period. 
These ten years include not only the whole of my own service as 
dean, in the College of Arts and Pure Science, but three years in 
the deanship of Dr. Francis H. Stoddard, my predecessor. It was 
an important service of Dean Stoddard to the coll^^e to reorganize 
and put upon a sounder and more consistent financial basis our 
collegiate finances. For a period during his deanship, the college 
was, in spite of sharp limitation of equipment, free from its historic 
deficit. His administration was marked also by the introduction of 
the medical preparatory course which brought a considerable in- 
crease in the student enrollment of the college, and some easing of 
finances. While it established a closer correlation of the college with 
one of our most important professional schools, it also brought us 
some difficult problems in adjusting the curriculum and the college 
life of these students to the life of the college as a whole. These 
probienos have continued with us throughout the decade, but have 
now been substantially relieved through the abolition of the pre- 
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medical course as a separate unit and the incorporation of our 
premedical training in the normal college curriculum. 

During Dean Stoddard's administration, also, thefe was a 
reoi^;anization of the entire system of college records and the 
establishment of the recorder's office, under Miss Jeanne M. Elliott, 
on its present efficient basis. The reconstitution of the college 
curriculum in the last year of Dr. Stoddard's service as dean was a 
laborious endeavor carried through with such success that the 
resulting curriculum introduced in September of 1914 has continued 
in operation ever since with reasonable satisfaction. The material 
equipment of the campus was strengthened by the construction of 
the Cornelius Baker Hall of Philosophy. 

During my own administration as dean since 1914, the college has 
passed through certain phases of experience and of development 
which cannot fail to hold an important place in its history. Even 
before the formal entrance of America into the world war in 1917, 
our enrollment and organization were somewhat shaken by the 
world-wide unrest of that conflict. After the formal entry of this 
country, the influence of the war upon our oi^;anization and life was 
profound. It is to be more fully recounted in a history of the share 
of the University in the war now in preparation by Dean Marshall S. 
Brown. The campus and its buildings, and the part of the teaching 
staff still remaining in our service, were taken over by the govern- 
ment from the spring of 1918 until January i, 1919, in connecticm 
with the organization of the Students' Army Training Corps. This 
period has left vivid memories; and likewise permanent traces upon 
our campus in the partial construction of the basement of the 
main section of the chemistry building, in the construction of the 
present military building, and the '^^ Hut. The most conspicuous 
consequences of the war time organization upon our present daily 
life and oi^nization were the introduction of 8.30 classes and the 
acceptance, following the withdrawal of the S. A. T. C, of the work 
of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps as a partial substitute for 
the work in ph3rsical training, which had been required of all 
freshmen and sophomores in the period before the war. 

With the resumption of its regular routine in the spring of 1919, 
the college entered upon a new period of growth and development. 
Many members of the faculty who had been in war service returned 
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to our lanks. Many other important faculty appointments were 
made in pursuit of a policy looking to the development of higher 
scholarly standards in teaching and in research than the college had 
before consistently maintained. The satisfactory financial adjust- 
ment between the University and the government for the use of 
our campus and equipment in the war, and even more positively 
the memorable rallying of our alumni to our support by subscriptions 
to an alumni campaign fund to meet the current deficit, together 
with the greatly increased enrollment of the University as a whole, 
brought much relief to some of the financial stress under which the 
administration of the University had been anxiously laboring. In 
consequence, having in mind the great general increase in the cost 
of living, the chancellor and the Council felt able to authorize a 
remarkable increase, amounting to an average of sixty percent, in 
the whole range of salaries in the College of Arts and Pure Science, 
as well as in other schools of the University. Thanks to this great 
and courageous step, the coll^^e has been entering in recent years 
upon a new development of its intellectual life, both by way of more 
effective organization for teaching, and by way of achieving recogni- 
tion through the publication of the researches of its members. At 
the present time, it appears probable that the College of Arts and 
Pure Science has as encouraging a current record for scholarly 
publication as any college of its size and character with which I am 
acquainted. This work is not the product of a few individuals 
merely, but the result of a rather general interest throughout many 
departments. 

The increase in the enrollment in the schools at University 
Heights following the war stimulated certain significant changes in 
organization that have profoundly affected our life and routine. 
On the material side, we have seen the construction of the Cornelius 
Baker Hall of Philosophy, of the research laboratories of the College 
of Engineering, the basement of the new chemistry building, and 
the enlargement of laboratory facilities in physics and biology. 
Even with these increased facilities, the laboratory equipment of the 
campus is still too slight for the work that it is regularly doing. 
The problem of dormitories has been partially met by the reorgani- 
zation of South Hall as a student dormitory and a center for the 
athletic interests of the University as a whole; further, by devoting 
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East Hall and the fonnar residence of the superintendent of the 
grounds into dormitory purposes. At the present time the need for 
more adequate dormitory acconunodation b perhaps the most press- 
ing need on the campus. It will receive detailed presentation in the 
second section of this report. The reconstruction of West Hall as a 
faculty dub has enabled the University better to house the younger 
members of its faculty, and has provided an indii^nsable center for 
the social life of the campus. The adaptation and furnishing of this 
buikHng by Lewis G. Blunt, 1902 Engineering, with the co5peration 
of the entire membership of his class of that year, was one of the 
most useful contributions to our daily life that the schods at Unx- 
versity Heights have ever received. 

Keeping fortunate pace with these developments has been the 
growth of the University library and the extension of its hours of 
service so that students may have the use of the reading room during 
evening hours. 

Definite changes in our faculty machinery made necessary by the 
increasing enrollment and the growing complexity of our college life, 
have resulted not only in the development of a well equipped re- 
corder's office, but in the establishment of a special bursar's office at 
University Heights and in the important appointment of an assistant 
dean in the College of Arts and Pure Science in the person of Asso- 
ciate Professor Perley L. Thome, whose functions have been defined 
so as to confer upon him the special oversight of problems arising in 
and growing out of our student life. 

The development of the student life during these later years, 
especially since the war, has abounded in significant and interest* 
ing features. Among these, I wish to mention the growth of a sound 
interest in dramatics under the auspices of a well organized society 
having faculty supervision. The development of this work, particu- 
larly in 1921-1922, which resulted in the presentation of plays under 
the auspices of Mr. John Golden in codperation with the Washii^- 
ton Square College, was of great promise. The glee club has for two 
years had a place in the annual intercollegiate glee club competiticm, 
a fact which has reacted in a stimulating way upon the develop- 
ment of musical interest in the University. Intercollegiate debating 
has been effectively encouraged and developed with llie result that 
varsity teams from the schools at University Heii^ts have an envi- 
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aUe record for successful competiticm with many of the leadiiig 
eastern institutions, and in the summer of 1922 sent a team to Great 
Britain which debated a subject of international interest at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Edinburgh, and ^effield. 

The problem of supplying students with economical and tasteful 
food has been relieved by the establishment of cafeterias in East Hall 
and in the basement of the gymnasium. 

The student organization has during the ten year period of the 
Chancellor's administration twice revised its constitution, the 
second time in 1920-1921. This organization has possiUlities of use- 
fulness which we have not yet fully realized; but there is at least a 
far better codrdination of undergraduate activities under student 
authority than has been the case at any previous time. The appoint- 
ment of an alunmus treasurer by the co5peration c^ the student 
oiganization and the faculty has resulted in an oversight of the finan- 
ces of undergraduate organizations that has been attended by the 
most favorable results. I believe that for the last seven years no 
recognized undergraduate organization has left college with unpaid 
debts. This record may well be a cause of grateful appreciation. 

In the year 1919 the large scholarship endowments from the estate 
of Kate Collins Brown became available for awards in the two 
sqhools at University Heights and have periormed since that time a 
function of the utmost importance in carrying these schools through 
a period of critical experimentation with a new system of college 
admissions. It is the opinion of the conunittee on scholarships that 
a larger measure of responsiUlity for the acceptance of scholarship 
awards should be assumed on the part of all students to whom these 
awards are made, with the ultimate result that every student receiv- 
ing an award may accept it on the general understanding that its 
principal is to be repaid to the University at some later date for the 
benefit of future generations of college students. The method c^ 
scholarship awards is now under revision and reconsideration. 

This sununary of some of the outstanding changes in the life at 
University Heights during the last ten years can scarcely give an 
adequate idea of the many ways in which our daily routine has been 
modified and our organization fundamentally developed. The life 
of these schools has now passed out of the experimental stage. We 
look forward with confident certainty to the future. Within a few 
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years we shall, in all probability, find the campus at the Heights 
occupied by a community of not less than two thousand students. 
The record of the past ten years has been one of extraordinary 
growth and development. 

I cannot conclude this review without grateful acknowledgment 
of the support which the needs of the college have had from the 
administration of the University. This support, because of the lack 
of endowment, has brought special strain upon the resources of the 
institution; yet there has been no reluctance in the generous treat- 
ment we have received. The College of Arts and Pure Science is per- 
forming an important function in the advancement of the Univer- 
sity id^. That part, as was well said by Dean Stoddard in his re- 
port for the year 1913-1914, is especially by way of establishing aca- 
demic standards for the University. The college will continue to be 
loyally cooperative with all schools of the institution as we strive to 
build up the standards and the standing of the institution as a whole. 

II 

The year 1921-1922 was, in the history of the College of Arts 
and Pure Science, a time of significant growth. The enrollment in 
the college reached a higher figure than at any time in its history. 
In the year 1915-1916 the total enrollment credited to the college 
was, it is true, 501, but this number included an unusual proportion 
of regnrollments from the September-June course in the February- 
September section. When allowance is made for this double count- 
ing, the actual enrollment last year is larger than that of 1915-1916. 
Moreover, an unfortunate feature in the lai^e enrollment of 1915- 
1916 was the fact that a great proportion of entering students were 
registered in the one year premedical course, leaving for the en- 
rollment in the four years of the college course proper only 268 
students. In the enrollment for 1921-1922, thanks to the exercise 
of a controlling principle of selection in our admissions, there was 
a reasqnable balance among the enrollments credited to the four 
classes and among the numbers credited as candidates for the sev- 
eral degrees. 

The following tabular comparison will show how the distribu- 
tion of enrollment last year compared with that of 1915-1916: 
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igiS-1916 I021-I022 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Specials 

Medical Preparatory 

February Freshmen 

February Medical Preparatory 

Total 501 494 

Of major changes in the college curriculum there were, during the 
year, two: First, the abolition of che two year premedical course 
as an academic unit; second, the reorganization of the college 
commerce course through cooperation with the faculty of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. As the result of both 
of these changes, it appears that the college body will be greatly 
strengthened in its fundamental organization. 

The abolition of the premedical course as an academic unit was 
undertaken after conference with authorities of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, at Albany, and with the administrative officers 
of the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical School. It was 
unanimously agreed that the progress of collegiate preparation for 
medicine made desirable a more rigorous selection of men who 
were to undertake medical studies. We were advised from the Uni- 
versity Medical School that they will give preference in admission 
hereafter to students for admission who present to them at least 
three years of collegiate training. A tendency has been clearly 
perceptible on the part of our best students in premedical studies, 
during the past three years, to remain at University Heights for a 
third and sometimes a fourth year in the college before undertaking 
the study of medicine. In consequence of these considerations, it 
was voted to abolish the two-year premedical course as an academic 
unit, and likewise the formal medical preparatory certificate which 
has, until now, been regularly issued to. students who completed 
that course. 

It will still be possible for students to meet the two year require- 
ment of the American Medical Association by attending the College 
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of Arts and Pure Science for that period. At the end of this time 
they may, if they so elect, present to the medical school of their 
choice a transcript of their record, together with a letter of honor- 
able dismissal. The tendency in the best medical schools is, how- 
ever, so strongly toward favoring the three year premedical prepa- 
ration, that it is expected that a majority of our best students will 
elect to remain for the longer course. An incidental effect, gratify- 
ing to the administration of the college in this connection, will be 
that all of these students will, by virtue of the longer period of 
study in the college, become members of the alumni body of the 
College of Arts and Pure Science. Moreover, the improvement in 
the standard of premedical training that is thus involved is obvious. 
The effect upon the morale of the student body, as a whole, will be 
to raise premedical training from a distinctly inferior status in the 
estimate of the campus to a full parity with other courses in the 
college. 

A development of great potential consequence to the college was 
the reorganization of our course leading to the degree of bachelor 
of science in commerce. This course, which was first admitted to 
the curriculum at University Heights in the year 1914, was con- 
tinued through the war and until the end of last year, with a moder- 
ate measure of success and with a small but a gradually increasing 
enrollment. The course as it was organized seemed, however, to 
lie too close to the conventional college course to receive the full 
advantage of its initial conception, and too far away from the more 
intensive work of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
to reproduce in its graduates convincingly the training which that 
school has for years been successfully conducting at Washington 
Square. It was the thought of the administrative officers of the 
college that a reorganization of the college conunerce course 
which should make possible a more intensive study of advanced 
problems in economics and business, would be of advantage in 
giving vitality to the work offered at University Heights; and that 
further, a closer personal codperation with the faculty of the School 
of Conmierce, Accounts, and Finance would do much to intensify 
these advantages through organizing, in behalf of our instruction 
at University Heights, the best teaching power that is available in 
the School of Conmierce, Accounts, and Finance. The conferences 
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to which reference was made resulted in a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of our college commerce course. Professor Philip O. Badger 
has accepted the position of director of the course at University 
Heights, with administrative authority over the details of its 
organization, and the selection of its teaching staff and the shaping 
of its educational policy. In the new organization are a consider- 
able number of the professorial members of the faculty of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, who become for this 
purpose voting members of the faculty of the College of Arts and 
Pure Science. The aim of the new course has not been the organiza- 
tion at University Heights of a new college of commerce, accouats, 
and finance. The course given is still in its fundamental organiza- 
tion cultural in purpose and aim, and the main aim of the various 
departmental offerings is still theoretical rather than vocational, 
and, therefore, fundamentally cultural in its spirit. 

In September of 1922, the new course was opened at University 
Heights with a greatly increased enrollment and with the promise 
of being a constructive factor of great importance in the future of 
the college. I wish to acknowledge at this time the hearty coopera- 
tion which our faculty have received from the faculty of the School 
of Commerce in this difficult and comprehensive reorganization, 
and in particular the interest and the vigorous constructive service 
rendered by Professor Badger in his capacity as director. 

During the year significant tendencies became manifest in the 
organization and conduct of the life of the college at University 
Heights, looking toward closer articulation with the University as a 
whole. The reorganization of the work leading to the bachelor of 
science degree in commerce is a conspicuous example of a tendency 
that is clearly perceptible in other departments of activity. The 
appointment of Professor Earle B. Babcock as dean of the Graduate 
School was received with gratification and expectation by the 
faculty of the college. The natural development of the cultural 
ideals in the college is toward the Graduate School. The promise 
of development in research and in high scholarly aims that is 
afforded by the Graduate School under its new leadership is a stimu- 
lus to the work and the standards of the college itself. For several 
years the college faculty has been consciously recruiting its member- 
ship with the purpose of securing instructors interested in research 
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and in building up within the University the standards of research. 
In this way the college has prepared the way for the reorganized 
Graduate School. The stimulus of graduate instruction cannot but 
react in the most favorable manner upon the entire organization 
of the college, including the student body itself. The policy of single 
department organizations for the University as a whole brings it to 
pass that every teacher of professorial standing in the College of 
Arts and Pure Science finds opening before him the possibility 
of graduate instruction and of exercise in the field of departmental 
research. The consequences of this particular development within 
the* college of a university consciousness are most encouraging. 
The College of Arts and Pure Science is glad to have been able, 
through the recruiting of its own personnel, to serve in the de- 
velopment of the reorganized Graduate School. 

The tendency to a wider university consciousness in the College 
of Arts and Pure Science has been evident also in important de- 
velopments in certain fields of undergraduate activity. The re- 
constitution, of the athletic association upon a university basis was 
the first of these. Although not accomplished without meeting 
considerable difficulties of adjustment, this reorganization is now 
in satisfactory operation with results that are already a tribute to 
the administrative vision of those who have been responsible for 
their initiation and development. Once successfully established 
in the field of athletics, the same principle has been put into opera- 
tion effectively in the fields of undei^raduate journalism and of 
dramatics, and now promises at this time of writing to be made 
effective in the fields of music and of intercollegiate debating. 

In the spring of 1922, a consolidation was effected between the 
New Yorker and the Washington Square Dealer^ resulting in a new 
publication now issued three times a week and ultimately to be- 
come a daily, known as the New York University Daily News, 
During the year a striking series of dramatic performances was 
prepared by the dramatic society at University Heights under the 
leadership of Professor Carey C. D. Briggs and his colleagues. The 
offer by Mr. John Golden of the use of his theater for the per- 
formance by undei^;raduates of certain of his own plays resulted in 
remarkably successful public performances, in which students 
from the schools at University Heights, cooperating with students 
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from the downtown schools, had an important share. A consequence 
of this participation was the awakening of a wider consciousness of 
university interests in this important field. At this moment of 
writing, it appears probable that the same tendency to place 
representative activities upon a university basis will be extended 
into the fields of music and of intercollegiate debate. 

SELEcnvE Admissions 

In September, 1919, the College of Arts and Pure Science 
jointly with the College of Engineering, introduced under the 
most critical circumstances what was at that time the absolutely 
novel procedure of selecting students for admission to college on 
the basis not merely of academic qualifications, but of personal 
fitness. 

We were at that time threatened, as you well know, with nothing 
less than the immediate disintegration of our college body, as it 
was then constituted, at University Heights. The factors which 
led to this critical condition were briefly summarized in my pam- 
phlet The Colleges and i4weftca«ww, which was presented as an appen- 
dix to my annual report for the year 1920. The introduction of this 
policy of selective admission was viewed with acute interest, and 
not without deep concern, by friends of the University. The policy 
is now in its operation for the fourth year, and at this time of 
writing the College of Arts and Pure Science and the College of 
Engineering are made up entirely of students who have been sub- 
jected to the process of selection substantially as defined for the 
fall of 1919. It may not be out of place, therefore, at this time, to 
place upon record some account of the methods by which the pro- 
cesses of selection are applied. I wish to point out that the princi- 
ples which were adopted in the sununer of 191 9, under the pressure 
of circumstances which brooked of no delay, have stood the test of 
time and experience so well that it has been found necessary to 
make no fundamental change in the procedure as then adopted. 
Any alterations are in matters of detail. 

At that time we determined to make use of psychological tests and 
to require every student who was a candidate for admission to 
appear before a committee on personnel for individual interview. 
The employment of psychological tests by the army during the war 
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as a means of selecting officer material had made the use of these 
tests familiar to the public. We placed the administration of these 
tests and of the personnel examinations in the hands of a committee 
of foiu- men, as follows: Professor P. L. Thome, as chairman, and 
Professors A. Haring, H. C. Hathaway and W. Bryans. With this 
committee were associated, as advisers. Dr. James E. Lough, 
professor of psychology, and Dr. A. A. Brill, 'oi Arts. These ad- 
visers have not sat with the conunittee during the practical work 
of selection but have been in counsel concerning the plan and 
methods of the committee and have approved its general aims. 
This committee has continued from 1919 until this date without 
change except that it has drawn from time to time upon various 
members of the faculty to assist in the processes of examining 
candidates for admission when that process became too tedious. 
Professor Thome tells me that the committee, by working at full 
capacity, can pass upon about one hundred students per day. We 
have now for the fourth year continued the process of selection with 
results that are by the faculty, and I believe by the entire st dent 
body, regarded as increasingly satisfactory. In the process of these 
years, our methods have attained increased definition and have 
been modified in particular points in the light of experience. 

We have at various times made use in our examinations of the 
Otis, the Thurstone and the so called Army psychological tests. 
In general, we have found the tests to be a source of useful evidence 
concerning the candidate's capacity for concentration and upon his 
sense of logical continuity. About a year ago Assistant Dean Thome 
ascertained that among the students admitted up to that time who 
had passed lowest in the psychological test applied at admission, 
none had afterwards done well in college. Naturally the converse 
does not hold as well. Some students who did well in their psycho- 
logical test at admission have failed to maintain good standing as 
the college course has developed. It is, in general, to be said that 
the psychological test as we have used it affords useful supple- 
mentary facts. We have not, however, been inclined to give the 
psychological test decisive weight in our entrance processes unless 
well corroborated by evidence from other sources. 

The most important part of our admission procedure is carried 
on through the interviews with the candidates by the committee on 
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personnel. All candidates for admission are without exception 
required to appear before this committee. Before the interview 
takes place, the committee is provided with a complete statement 
of the candidate's scholastic record in his high school and with a 
blank form which has been filled out by the candidate himself, 
giving details of information concerning his activities in his pre- 
paratory school and to some extent concerning his home life. The 
conmiittee is influenced materially by the factor of intended re^- 
dence or non-residence at the college, the time required for com- 
muting in case commuting is indicated, the candidate's probable 
ability to finance his college course, by the nature and extent of the 
school activities in which he was a participant, and most of all by 
the character of his academic record in high school so far as that 
furnishes evidence bearing upon the course which the student 
hopes to take in college. Recognizing the danger of mere impres- 
sionistic judgment in the field of personnel, the endeavor of the 
committee is to base its opinion upon as large a body of objective 
factors as possible. They fully recognize the danger of yielding to 
mere subjective impressions. 

To avoid doing so, the committee is more influenced by the analy- 
sis of the candidate's academic record and by its relationship to 
the course which he wishes to enter than by any other single factor. 
To avoid the danger of refusing to admit minds of exceptional 
ability because of negative factors in some categories of examination, 
it is the practice of the committee to admit all students whose high 
school average in academic subjects is eighty-five percent, or higher. 
While the committee does not abdicate its privilege of deciding 
otherwise, it has been, I think, for at least one or two years true 
that no student has been turned away with an academic average 
of the sort that I have indicated. 

At the other end of the scale lie the men with poor academic 
averages. It is, as you know, our plan to admit students upon 
certificate from accepted high schools. The committee has, I 
believe, this year, and I am of the impression that the same was 
true last year, admitted no student with an academic average for 
his entire high school course that was less than ten points above the 
passing mark in his high school; that is to say, if the passing mark 
in the high school is sixty percent, as is the case in New York State, 
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we admit to the schools at University Heights no student whose 
academic average is lower than seventy percent. 

This restricts the function of selection to the body of students 
whose academic averages lie between seventy and eighty-six 
percent. These men are judged upon the general lines marked out 
above. These are the average men which make up the mass of our 
student body. With reference once more to the decisions of our 
committee, it may be said that no criticism has ever been raised 
against their decisions on the ground of overvaluing the factors 
of wealth or of family position. 

The importance of the factor in participation in school activities 
is, we believe, considerable. We were much interested to notice that 
immediately with the introduction of selective admissions, problems 
of discipline and especially of insubordination practically disappeared 
from the campus. We were at some loss to determine the reason 
for the improvement in the morale of the student body; but we are 
now of the opinion that it was due in great part to the fact that the 
committee in laying a measure of stress upon the participation of the 
candidate in the activities of his high school life has identified the 
principle of codperation, the principle of working for an end that is 
social rather than individual in its primary character, which is, 
we incline to think, fundamental to good citizenship. 

At first, in this connection, we were inclined to lay stress upon a 
pledge of loyalty to our American government, but after a very short 
trial, we gave this idea up permanently because we believed that we 
had found that the real essence of the matter was covered by the 
attitude of the student toward the activities of his school life; and 
that in point of fact, the answers to questions concerning the 
attitude of the candidate toward government were apt to be conven- 
tional and insincere; besides, we felt that such questions were in 
danger of suggesting an infringement upon a proper liberty of 
thought. No candidate is now ordinarily asked to reply to any 
questions concerning his political beliefs. The committee is, 
moreover, generous in its recognition of defects which may have 
prevented students from participating in large measure in the ordi- 
nary recognized activities of school life. 

Appeals may always be made from the decision of the committee 
to my office. Aside from responsibility for the general administra- 
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tion of the system, it has been necessary for me to deal directly with 
the cases which come up on appeal. Naturally much of the most 
difficult and delicate work lies here, and in the last analysis is inti- 
mately personal in its character. It is a remarkable fact that almost 
never does the candidate upon appeal present what he regards as 
new material for consideration; and I can say that during two years 
past, there has been no case of a candidate who declared in his appeal 
that he had lacked a sufficient opportunity to present to the com- 
mittee everything that he wished to say in his favor. It is a cardinal 
principle of our methods in handling these appeals never to overrule 
the committee. If the dean of the College of Arts and Pure Science 
finds upon examination material which in his judgment should be 
reconsidered by the committee, and in a number of cases each term 
this ocdirs, he refers the case back to the committee with a recom- 
mendation for review together with a statement of the grounds upon 
which the review may reasonably take place. The candidate is then 
called before the committee a second time and a new examination 
is had. The second decision of the committee may reverse the first 
and occasionally does so. In four years of experience, I have never 
found anything arbitrary or dogmatic in the attitude of the com- 
mittee upon any case submitted for review. 

Throughout the years of our experience with selective admis- 
dons, we have ^med to avoid selection upon racial lines. We have 
aimed to develop a method broad enough so that we can admit men 
to college on the basis of their personal record and qualities, and to 
eliminate from those who apply, candidates who seem less fitted to 
profit by college opportunities. This is evident in our horizontal 
rejection of all students of low standing, even though they may 
bring the full fifteen units of our academic requirements. It is evi- 
dent also in our admission of practically all candidates of really high 
standing. In the larger middle class, it is evident in the fact that our 
method of selection may result in admitting students from any radal 
or national source and adherents of any religious creed. It is still 
true, as it was in 1919, and in this metropolitan environment it will 
long be true, that our chief problems center in students of Russian, 
Polish and central European parent^e, most of them the sons 
of inmiigrants in the first generation. At present, approximately 
forty percent of our student body is Protestant; thirty percent is 
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Catholic, and thirty percent is Jewish. I believe that no one has 
seriously supposed that we were animated by religious considerations 
in our selections. I have said that we are seeking to select upon the 
basis of qualities of personality and not upon the basis of racial 
origin. The chairman of our committee on personnel has repeatedly 
told me that the committee does not know at any part of the inter- 
viewing process what the racial proportions are among the candi- 
dates accepted. On the other hand, we do know exactly how many 
men we have admitted to different sections of the entering class, 
because there the matter of laboratory acconunodation has obliged 
us to be careful. The congestion of our facilities is a factor of pri- 
mary importance in determining the limits of selection. 

We consider that our problem centers in the degree of our capac- 
ity to assimilate foreign elements. We do not exclude students of 
any race or national origin because they are foreign, but whenever 
the student body is found to contain elements from any source in 
such proportions as to threaten our capacity for assimilating them 
to the standards of national life which as an educational institution 
we hold, then in the interest of our functions as a college, as we 
interpret it, we seek by selection to restore the balance. 

No person in any university in America who has not passed 
through such an experience as that which confronted us in the 
spring of 1919, can readily form a clear idea of the issue which we 
have faced and provisionally solved. I do not believe that it is 
true today that our selective methods are without definite character. 
We are certainly seeking a principle of selection which shall be 
guided not by racial considerations but by the desserts of the in- 
dividual candidate. We have, I hope, made long strides at Uni- 
\'crsity Heights toward this end. After all, the great test of our 
method is its results. We may have excluded students who should 
have been admitted, but at least we have convinced all observers 
that the improvement in the morale of the institution within the 
past four years has been not less than fundamental. By working 
quietly and keeping certain ends carefully in view from the begin- 
ning, we have been, with whatever imperfection of process, able to 
reconstruct a student body, to recover the confidence and enthu- 
siasm of our alumni, and to promote in the college an increasingly 
democratic atmosphere. For the present, at least, we can point to 
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the substantial relief in every department of our undergraduate life 
of all manifestations of racial feeling. The obvious improvement is 
admitted by every one, and the moral confidence that has come to 
the college with the progress of our experience is something that 
could not come to a faculty or grow up in a student body in an 
institution whose administrative motives were primarily wanting 
in frankness or straightforwardness. I believe that the principle 
of selective admissions as we are applying it has the support and 
approval of every racial element in our campus. 

The Problem of Housing Students 

The current growth in the enrollment at University Heights has 
rendered acute the need for a larger handling of the problem of 
housing our students. At the opening of the present college year, 
the University was obliged to refuse the requests of three hundred 
students for rooming accommodations. Some of these students, in 
consequence, were obliged to go to other colleges. Many of them 
have been reduced to commuting to and from their homes each day. 
It is evident that no further extension of our ability to furnish 
dormitory accommodations to students entering the schools at 
University Heights can be hoped for on the basis of our present 
equipment of buildings. At the present time, there are 135 students 
in residence at Gould Hall, 26 in South Hall, 11 in the Lodge, 9 in 
East Hall. A portion of the remainder find acconmiodations in the 
fraternity houses near the campus: 15 in Psi Upsilon, 7 in Delta 
Phi, 15 in Zeta Ps% 11 in Delta Upsilon, 13 in Kappa Sigma, 13 in 
Pi Lambda Phi, 13 in Zeta Beta Tau, 7 in Tau Epsilon Phi, 12 in 
Kappa Nu — a total of 287. Of our present enrollment m 1922-1923, 
of 860 students, therefore, 181 are accommodated in college build- 
ings, and 106 in fraternity houses near the campus, leaving a total 
of 573, 66 per cent of our entire student body at University Heights, 
most of whom are obliged to commute to and from their homes 
daily. Some canvas of the neighborhood round about for rooms 
available for renting has been undertaken by the Y. M. C. A. The 
results of this investigation show that about 50 students are now 
occupying rooms in private houses at or near University Heights. 
The number of rooms available for our students in this region is at 
best small during the winter months and, in general, the rental 
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asked is larger than that offered in the University dormitories or in 
the fraternity houses. 

In consequence of these conditions, students from outside the 
commuting distance to the Umversity are practically obliged in 
many instances to seek an academic home in some other institution. 
We have reason to know ,that we have lost a considerable number 
of students during the current semester from this cause. It is a 
particularly unfortunate feature of the present congestion of our 
dormitory accommodations that we are not in a position to inform 
students who write to us from a distance concerning the possibiUty 
of rooming accommodations at or near University Heights. As 
long as this condition remains true, these schools of the University 
cannot hope for a large enrollment from other portions of the state 
or the country, although it is our particular wish to cultivate this 
kind of interest and registration. What is needed is a dormitory 
modem in its design and accommodations, which shall be capable 
of housing as large a body of students as the capital to be invested 
in the dormitory will permit. Allowing for Jthe fact that a proportion 
of our students will always reside at home, and allowing nothing 
for future growth, we have a present immediate need for a dormitory 
to accommodate not less than three hundred students. There is no 
limit to the registration which may be expected in the schools at 
University Heights except what is set by its capacity for furnishing 
accommodations to students and equipment for courses. At the 
present moment, the serious need of these schools is the construction 
of a dormitory large enough to enable us to meet the growing 
problem presented by students who wish to matriculate here from 
more distant localities. 

The fact that such a dormitory would be self-supporting and, if 
built upon plans of sufficient amplitude, might even become a 
source of revenue which would favorably affect the deficit of these 
schools, is, we believe, a fact that admits of definite presentation. 
Moreover, there is a close relation between the quality and extent 
of our dormitory capacity and the success of our policy of selective 
admissions. Unless we can give comfortable and adequate accommo- 
dation to students who come to us, under this system, from distant 
homes, we cannot hope for the best results from its administration. 
As dean of the College of Arts and Pure Science, I wish, therefore, 
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to present as the paramount need of the college at this time the 
construction of a modem dormitory, adequate to meet the present 
needs of our growing enrollment. 

Fraternity Initiations 

The need for some improvement in the pledging and initiation of 
students by the fraternities at University Heights has long been 
felt. In the spring of 192 1 the fraternities at University Heights 
reached a voluntary agreement to initiate no student who was on 
probation or who had not successfully passed at least one term of 
work in regular courses. This agreement was then submitted to the 
deans of the two schools at University Heights with the request 
that in order to insure consistency in its application, they undertake 
its enforcement. This act of the fraternities marks an important 
step in the improvement of undergraduate conditions, especially as 
affecting scholarship in fraternities. It must ultimately do much 
to strengthen the morale of these important useful organizations. 

Notes upon the Faculty Administration 

I wish to recognize by a special mention, the important service 
of Professor Arthur E. Hill in the double capacity of the president 
of the faculty club and 'as president of the science club. Thanks to 
his executive care, a sound financial policy was developed for the 
faculty club, and problems that might have become critical in the 
life of this most important oi^anization received a satisfactory 
solution. The faculty club is one of the most important agencies in 
the college life at University Heights. It should receive the full 
support and co5peration of every member of the faculty. In the 
science club, whose meetings have been held from month to month 
in the faculty club, programs of great interest have been presented 
to audiences of various sizes but always keenly interested. The 
science club has done much to stimulate the intellectual interests of 
the faculty, and to give them a social character. Similar work 
should be extended into other fields of our academic life than those 
of science. 

Interest in Research 

During the past two years there has been an organization of 
interest and activity in research on the part of members of our 
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faculty that is characteristic, I believe, of the new spirit in the 
schools at University Heights. Partly the reslilt of adding to the 
faculty men who should bring to us an interest in this development, 
partly as the result of a general awakening in the faculty as a whole, 
we have recently witnessed a marked increase in the amount and 
an advance in the quality of learned publication by members of our 
•taff. This publication is of value not merely through the nature of 
the contributions themselves, but through their influence in drawing 
to the University the attention of scholars throughout the country. 
Last year twenty-two of our present staff in the two schools pub- 
lished results of their research — a record that has never been 
equalled in the history of this institution, and that can be equalled, 
I believe, by not many colleges in this country. Some of this 
publication is of great importance, and has attracted even inter- 
national attention. We have, I believe, no tendency to overestimate 
the importance of research among the activities of a college faculty. 
In a college of arts and pure science, the function of the teacher is 
foremost; but no department which is lacking in the intellectual 
curiosity and the initiative which pushes across the frontiers of 
learning can hope to impress its student registration by its progres- 
siveness or its initiative. The example of research in a departmental 
staff is a stimulant to the student as well as to the faculty itself. 
So much has this been felt by our faculty at University Heights that 
we have had for two years in active function a committee of the two 
schoob appointed for the purpose of fostering the ideals of research 
and of recording its achievements as they take place among our 
faculty. The publications of this committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Hill during the past two years have been impressive in 
their gathering together of facts of record. The influence of this 
committee is bound to become of deeper significance to the intel- 
lectual life of the institution as time goes on. 

During the year substantial improvement was made by way of 
developing better standards of scholarship in the undergraduate 
body. The number of students dropped for poor scholarship was 
reduced, owing in great part, no doubt, to the more effective work 
of the conunittee in the process of selection; but owing, also, in 
great part, to the thorough work and watchfulness of those who have 
especially had in charge the care of administering matters affecting 
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the scholarship of the college. The appointment of Associate 
Professor Perley L. Thome as assistant dean of the College of Arts 
and Pure Science has resulted in service of great value to the morale 
of the student body as a whole, second only to the value of the 
service which he has rendered as chairman of the conunittee on the 
personnel of admissions. I wish, also, to make especial mention of 
the firm, effective, and constructive administration which the 
problems of the scholarship conunittee have received under the 
chairmanship of As^tant Professor Albert S. Borgman. Assistant 
Dean Thome and Professor Borgman are seeking to build up the 
positive ideals of good scholarship, while making the inevitable 
enforcement of rules which deal with the lack of them. 

For the third year in succession, the difficult administration of our 
examination schedule has been in charge of Professor B. S. Allen. 
His indefatigable service in this trying position has resulted in 
almost a complete elimination of cribbing as a distressing factor in 
our term examinations. Professor Allen's method has been sub- 
stantially the elimination of cribbing by removing the temptation 
for it. He has depended less upon the exercise of police power than 
upon methods of organization as a means of protecting and up- 
building the morale of the examination period. 

To continue these comments would be to make much of each 
committee and of each committee chairman in succession, with 
tome comment of special appreciation for the service rendered. 
Mr. Pride has done useful work in reorganizing the committee on 
organizations. I cannot conclude these conunents without a pro- 
found expression of gratitude for the service of Dr. Thomas W. 
Edmondson, as chairman of the conunittee on admissions. His 
extraordinary knowledge of the myriad details of certification which 
have come to us during the years of his chairmanship from hundreds 
of institutions, and his judicious, firm, and consistent administration 
of the difficult problems of our admissions, have long rendered 
fundamentally indispensable service in the upbuilding of our 
academic standards in the College of Arts and Pure Science. 

Our Correlation with the Secondary Schools 

A new appointment of much importance was authorized by the 
administration of the University in June 1922. This authorization 
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resulted in the selection of Mr. Theodore A. Distler, Arts *22, to be 
secretary of the committee of the two schools at University Heights 
upon our relations with the preparatory schools. It is our expecta- 
tion that Mr. Distler will establish a much closer contact than has 
heretofore existed between ourselves and the high and preparatory 
schoob from which we draw students. Mr. Distler entered upon 
his new duties in the simuner of 1922 and results already achieved 
justify high expectations from his efforts. It is possible that a 
department of importance to the entire University may result 
from this preliminary experiment. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Archibald L. Bovton, 
Dean 
Vecetaher Jj, ig22 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW 

FOR THE YEARS I92O-I92I AND I92I-I922 
To the Chancellor 
Dear Sir: 

A report of outstanding features in the work of the School of 
Law during the past two years may be presented in narrow compass. 

During this period there has been a regrettable slowing down in 
the execution of the program for broadening the scope of the work 
of the school which it was my pleasure to outline on assuming my 
present position. 

This was due almost wholly to the need of meeting promptly the 
problem unexpectedly created by a largely increased enrollment and 
a consequent growth in the number of students grouped in the 
several classes to a point where the classes respectively reached 
unwieldy proportions. 

That this problem was one threatening serious consequences 
unless measures were promptly taken to solve it effectively was at 
once apparent to the faculty. 

A brief experience led to a keen appreciation of the fact that 
classes of unwieldy numbers place instructors under a strain in- 
consistent with most effective teaching; tend unconsciously to the 
use of the lecture in teaching and to the loss of the intellectual 
training which is the objective of the "case-system" of instruction; 
and to destroy the balance which it has been our aim to maintain 
between the informational and disciplinary objects in the teaching 
of the law. 

A brief experience made it clear that such classes would make 
impossible the personal contact between instructor and individual 
student which it has been our effort to maintain, and would lessen 
the possibility of discovering and guiding the development of the 
individual capacity and individual interest of the student. 

While the faculty is aware that the view is entertained elsewhere 
that the disadvantages incident to large classes in law have been 
unduly magnified, it is their conviction, based upon experience, that 
the ill consequences of "mass teaching" are not overstated and that 
such teaching lacks essential disciplinary quality and encourages 
superficiality and acceptance of shadow for substance. 
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The problem has in a degree been met. The oi^;anizing of an 
additional first year division and the eliminating of combined 
classes in certain subjects have worked to this end. With the provi- 
sion of an additional second year class in 1923 and an additional 
third year class in 1924 the problem will be well in hand. 

The offering of these classes will entail added expenditure without 
added income. We fully realize that this raises a problem of 
financial administration. The providing of these classes is, however, 
an ui^nt need if the School of Law is to maintain the standard 
which, with your unvarying support and encouragement, it has 
been able to set, and to advance these standards with the passing 
years. 

Assiuning the suggested steps to be sanctioned and taken, the 
wise action of the Council of the University in providing, without 
awaiting action by the state, for advancing the requirements for 
admission to the school in 1924 and for further advancing them in 
1926, will probably prevent the problem from again assuming serious 
proportions for some years. 

Notwithstanding the serious diversion of effort caused by the 
arising of this problem, the past two years have not been without 
progress in the task of unifying and codrdinating the work included 
in the program of required studies. 

The content and arrangement of courses in the substantive law 
have been the subject of conference and study. No serious defect in 
this aspect of the work of the school has been disclosed. As was 
anticipated, a number of avoidable duplications have come to the 
surface. These have been eliminated. 

The elimination of these duplications, and of others, which 
further conference and study may disclose, together with such 
combination of associated subjects now treated separately, as 
conference and study may indicate to be feasible, will, it is hoped, 
effect a saving in time which will make it possible to include in the 
program of instruction subjects which it has up to this time been 
necessary to treat cursorily or omit altogether. 

The content and arrangement of the work in the adjective law 
have been subjected to revision. 

As the result of the planning of Professors Webb and Pogson, this 
work is now carried through each of the three years in consistently 
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progressive steps and definitely related to the study of the substan- 
tive law in the respective years. 

The past two years have also seen the inauguration of a system 
of mid-year exai^inations, and a substantial raising of examination 
requirements for advancement and for graduation. 

Whether the results of the mid-year examinations justify their 
continuance in the second and third year classes is a question now 
under consideration by the faculty. 

That the advance in examination requirements has justified 
itself admits of no question. A further advance is now the subject 
of faculty discussion. 

In an effort to broaden student interest an experiment with 
voluntary collateral reading groups was entered upon. 

The interest aroused through these groups in the philosophy of 
the law, its history, and its social, economic, and political back- 
ground, and the resulting broadened student outlook upon the law 
as a means to an end and not an end in itself, has not only justified 
the experiment but has produced the conviction that collateral 
reading groups should definitely be made a feature of the school. 

A beginning has been modestly made. Development of the plan 
will, however, require an increase in the number of instructors 
devoting, substantially their entire time to the work of the school 
and a material reduction in the classroom teaching hours of those 
assigned to the conduct of these groups. 

The work of these groups will also require that additions be made to 
the library of the School of Law and particularly to the sections de- 
voted to works on the philosophy of the law and the social, economic, 
and political background against which the law has developed. 

This effort to broaden student interest through voluntary col- 
lateral reading groups has been supplemented by a series of talks to 
student assemblies by members of the faculty. The nature and 
object of these talks is well indicated by the titles of some of them: 
The Conflict of Formal and Ethical Concepts in the Law, Some 
Fundamental Concepts of the Common Law, The Development of 
Substantive Law through Adjective Law, The Value of Knowledge of 
the Early History of the Common Law, 

The attendance upon these talks, and the interest created by 
them indicates that a substantial demand exists for work along these 
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lines and that the systematic development of a program of supple- 
mentary addresses would serve a useful purpose. 

Here again, such development will require the increasing of the 
number of instructors devoting substantially the whole of their 
time to the work of the school and the reducing of the number of 
classroom teaching hours of those assigned to this special work. 

A new impetus to the movement for broader interest will be 
furnished by the publication of Professor Walsh's History of the Com- 
mon Law which has been in preparation during the past two years 
and is now in press. 

An unlooked for result of this effort — a decidedly worthwhile 
by-product — ^is the decision of a number of students to pursue 
courses in other schools* of the University concurrently with their 
work in the School of Law. 

The program of the graduate division has been enriched and 
^ven a new trend during the past two years by increasing the work 
offered in public law and by offering courses dealing with the law 
in its relation to current social and economic problems. 

Much remains to be done in this direction. The rapidity of 
progress made in development along these lines must depend upon 
the degree of special financial support which graduate work in the 
School of Law may be able to gain. Such work maintained upon a 
high plane makes an appeal to a comparatively small body of stu- 
dents. It is not, and cannot be expected to be, wholly self-support- 
ing. 

No more useful service could be rendered the School of Law than 
through the establishment of endowed professorships in the gradu- 
ate division. The names of Butler, Pomeroy, Jacques, Abbott, 
Ashley, and others attached to such professorships, would serve 
to perpetuate the memory of those to whose wise and sacrificing 
leadership the present position of the school is due. Perhaps those 
who profited by such leadership may deem this suggestion worthy 
of acceptance and action. 

In closing may I say that whatever may have been accomplished 
of special note during the past two years is due to, and would have 
been impossible without, the loyal support, and the ready response 
to repeated calls for uncompensated additional service of my asso- 
ciates in the faculty. 
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It is my hope, as I know it is your desire, that the day may soon 
come when a material reduction in the minimum classroom teach- 
ing hours of the members of the faculty may be effected and a poten- 
tial force for important contribution to the published products of 
legal scholarship released. 

Resp>ectfully submitted, 

Frank H. Soioibr, 

Dean 
December 15, IQ22 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

FOR THE YEAR I92O-I92I 
To the Chancellor 

Dear Sir: 

In transmitting to you my report for the session of 1920-1921, I 
do so with great pleasure and I congratulate you on your ten years 
of service to New York University. I wish to express to you the 
appreciation of all of the members of the medical faculty of the 
support which you have extended not only to the medical depart- 
ment but to the individual members of the faculty during this 
period of time. You have been most sympathetic with all requests 
for the betterment of the school and it is largely due to your efforts 
that we can unhesitatingly say that progress has been continuous 
and that the standards of education and the methods of instruction 
have been improved. 

The detailed reports from each department which follow give 
evidence of this progress and I would particularly call attention to 
and emphasize the usefulness of the gift of the electrocardiograph 
and the development of the department of electrocardiography 
under the direction of Dr. John WyckoflF. It is rendering valuable 
service to the students in teaching them its mechanism and its 
application to diagnosis and practice and also to the graduates of 
the university who are referring cases to Dr. Wyckoff for interpre- 
tation and examination. 

Another point of great interest is the course given by Professor 
John A. Mandel during his summer vacation in Berlin. While in 
Germany he was requested by several of his scientific friends to 
give them some information on the new chemical facts that had 
been developed during the past six years in America. Professor 
Mandel selected the methods for the chemical examination of the 
blood and with the assistance of Professor Stendel he gave lectures 
on these methods to an audience of about one hundred professors, 
assistants, doctors, and internes connected with the different clinical 
laboratories of Berlin. Laboratory instruction was also given to 
those who requested the privilege and both laboratory instruction 
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and lectures were given at the Physiological Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. This was the first presentation of this subject 
and excited very favorable comment and criticism. 

EnroUmerU. The enrollment for the session of 1920-192 1 showed 
an increase of 98 over the previous year. 

Fourth Year 104 

Third Year 78 

Second Year 94 

First Year 152 

Special Students 16 

Dental Students 389 

Correspondence Course 87 

Total 920 

Faculty Changes, The following promotions in the teaching staff 
were authorized by the Council: 

John J. RothweU, M.D., from lecturer on dermatology and 
syphilology to clinical professor of dermatology and syphi- 
lology 

Alexander Raymond Stevens, M.D., from instructor in genito- 
urinary surgery to clinical professor of genito-urinary surgery 

Abraham Zingher, M.D., D.P.H., from instructor in bacteriol- 
ogy to lecturer on bacteriology 

Charles G. Darlington, M.D., from assistant in pathology to 
instructor in pathology 

Isadore Jesse Levy, M.D., from assistant in medicine to 
instructor in medicine 

William Caruth MacTavish, from assistant in chemistry to 
instructor in chemistry 

John Elden Sawhill, M.D., from assistant in medicine to 
instructor in medicine. 

The following resignations were received: 
Frederick W. Thyng, Ph.D., associate professor of anatomy 
Jesse L. Conel, M.A., Ph.D., assistant professor of anatomy 
Samuel Brock, M.D., instructor in anatomy 
John H. Carroll, M.D., instructor in medicine 
Isidore H. Goldberger, M.D., instructor in pediatrics 
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' James Patrick Hennessy, M.D., instructor in gynecology 
Sergius M. Ingerman, M.D., instructor in ophthalmology 
Alfred Kahn, M.D., instructor in otology 
John Francis McGrath, M.D., instructor in gynecology 
Ralph Wendell Mitchell, M.D., instructor in pediatrics 
Joel Sperry, instructor in medicine. 

The following appointments were authorized by the Council for 
the session of 1921-1922: 

John Martin Wheeler, ScM., M.D., professor of ophthalmology 

John William Berilli, M.D., clinical professor of surgery 

David Edward Hoag, M.D., lecturer on nervous diseases 

Arthur S. Armstrong, M.D., instructor in surgery 

David H. Barash, M.D., instructor in medicine 

Paul Esnard Bechet, M.D., instructor in dermatology and 

syphilology 
John V. Bohrer, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Reginald Burbank, M.D., instructor in orthopedic surgery 
Samuel Bennett Burk, M.D., F.A.C.S., instructor in surgery 
\^lliam T. Doran, M.D., instructor in surgery 
W. Hall Hawkins, M.D., instructor in obstetrics 
Harry L. Hermes, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Westley Marshall Hunt, Sc.B., M.D., instructor in otology 
Abraham Lightstone, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Edward Meeker Livingston, Sc.B., M.D., instructor in surgery 
Russell F. Maddren, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Alexander T. Martin, M.D., instructor in pediatrics 
Joseph M. Morse, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Maximilian Arthur Ramirez, M.D., instructor in medicine 
Maurice Rashbaum, Sc.B., M.D., instructor in surgery 
Alfred S. Romer, A.M., M.D., instructor in anatomy 
William J. Tiffany, M.D., instructor in neuropathology 
Charles R. Tyler, instructor in bacteriology 
Charles Vejvoda, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Walter Weller, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Jay Dashiell Whitham, M.D., instructor in otology 
Luigi Celano, M.D., assistant in pathology 
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Ralph Manas Fellows, A.B., assistant in physiology and 

pharmacology 
Benjamin Sherwin, M.D., assistant in anatomy. 

College Clinic 

Following the general depression incident to the war, the dis- 
pensary has gradually improved so that during the year ending 
June 30, 192 1, conditions had become in most respects normal. I 
might add that in many respects there has been a great improvement 
over pre-war times. 

The dispensary has been administered in an exceptionally smooth 
and businesslike manner during the year; the organization was 
amplified, and functioned efficiently and without friction. Approxi- 
mately 80,000 patients applied for treatment; this number includes 
new cases (20,000) and return cases (60,000), and shows a marked 
increase over the previous year and approximates pre-war figures. 
There were over 54,000 prescriptions filled by our druggist. The 
staff in each department is now large enough to do the work effi- 
ciently and this is a decided improvement over the past four years. 

The department of surgery has reorganized its system of teaching 
with the object of improving and progressing in this direction and 
is also doing original research work. 

The department of medicine is making an intensive study of 
teaching methods in the dispensary, having in view a uniform 
system with "group medicine** teaching as a basis. This department 
is also making a detailed study of the precise causes of complaints 
that bring patients to the dispensary with the object in view of 
educating the patients along the lines of eliminating the causes. 

The department of pediatrics is s^lso working along the line of 
educating mothers how to care for their children in health in order 
to prevent sickness. The department collects the mothers in groups 
and lectures to them once a week. Under the auspices of this 
department the Children's Clinic Welfare Club has been organized, 
which is composed of a number of charitably disposed ladies, the 
most active of whom is Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall, through whose 
persistent efforts the club and the work it is doing has been made 
possible. 

The operating room has been actively used during the year, 
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2354 minor operations having been performed during the year. 
This number represents an average of over seven operations a 
day. Of the above number, 1 109 were cared for in the Heye recovery 
wards. These patients remained in the wards from one to ten days. 
As a proof of the smoothness with which this work was carried on, 
there was not a single unfavorable result following the operations, 
and about fifty per cent of these operations were done under general 
anesthesia. 

Dbpartmbnt of Anatomy 

Professors Thyng and Conel continued the work referred to in 
the last report, but the work is still incomplete. Mr. Spector was 
engaged, as before, on a wax reconstruction of an embryo pig, 12 
mm. in length, for reproduction as a teaching model. Professor 
Senior completed the revision of Section VI of Morris' Anatomy; 
this edition is now off the press. He also finished a paper on The 
arteria comUans nervi peronaei communis which has been accepted 
for publication by the Anatomical Record. 

A new dissection, illustrating the reflections of the peritoneum 
of the male abdomen was made by Professor Senior and cast by 
Mr. van Bouchaute. The proofs are now in hand and require to be 
retouched before reproductions can be made for use by students here 
and elsewhere. 

The Bellevue models will be made and painted in the future in 
a Belgian village near Ghent and distributed from there. The 
department will thus be relieved of a great deal of correspondence 
and other work connected with the distribution of the models to 
anatomical departments requiring them. 

The teaching has been carried on as heretofore. 

Dbpartmbnt of Elbctrocardiography 
From July i, 1920 to June 30, 1921, electrocardiograms have been 
taken as follows: Medical clinic, 10; third division, Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, 233; second division, Bellevue Hospital, 360; cardiac clinic, 95; 
St. Vincent's Hospital, 5; St. John's Hospital, 5; private patients, 
60; laboratory, 14; miscellaneous, 3; total: 785. 

The department still is cooperating with the second medical 
division (Cornell) at Bellevue Hospital in taking their electro- 
cardiograms. 
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During the past year a study has been made by Dr. Eggleston 
of Cornell and myself on the absorption and action of a new digitalis 
preparation. This research is finished and will appear in a coming 
number of the Archives of Internal Medicine. 

Researches are being continued on effects of digitalis on paroxys- 
mal tachycardia, and the effects of quinidin sulphate on auricular 
fibrillation. 

Studies have been made of changes in cardiac function in certain 
cases of syncope and the result of these studies were incorporated 
in a paper entitled Fainting^ some observations as to its causes and 
treatment and read before the first district branch of the New York 
State Medical Society. 

The electrocardiograph is being used in teaching second year 
students, especially in the course of pathological physiology and 
fourth year students in the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of 
diseases of the circulatory system. 

Department of Experimental Surgery 

The work has been carried on under the supervision of Professor 
Stewart and has been divided into three courses, namely. Surgery 
loi, 201-2 and 203-4, covering experimental surgery, advanced 
experimental surgery for qualified medical graduates during the 
second half of the school year, and research, open to advanced 
graduates throughout the year. 

The undergraduate course continued to be well attended and 
popular with the students. The advanced course was repeated by 
the director three times to small groups of three or four students at 
a time, these students at the same time paying registration and 
laboratory fees. 

Research work was as follows: Chinosol in infection by Dr. 
Lusk; Aneurismorrhapky by Drs. Stewart and Wright; The reflex 
stomach by Drs. Stewart and Barber; Intestinal obstrtiction by 
Dr. Eisberg; Gastric resection and the duodenal loop by Drs. Barber 
and Lange (Transactions of the Journal of Experimental Biology 
and Medicine, Vol. XVIII, No. 8), Gastric resection and the pancreas 
by Drs. Barber and Celano (in the same issue of Experimental 
Biology and Mecicine), Tissue-toleration of Nichel, Myositis ossifi- 
cans^ and Pneumothorax by Dr. R. Maddren, and The secretion in 
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exophthalmic goitre by Falk. The reflex stomach is scheduled to appear 
in the N. Y. State Medical Journal and Intestinal obstruction in the 
Annals of Surgery. 

Department of Pathology 

The following papers were read or published by members of the 
department: By Professor Douglas Symmers: Leukaemis, Journal of 
the American Medical Association, January 15, 192 1; Epitheliomata 
of thymic origin, Archives of Internal Medicine, October, 192 1, by 
Douglas Symmers, M. D. and B. M. Vance, M. D. ; Hemangiolympho 
sarcoma of the hemal nodes. Archives of Internal Medicine, in press; 
TelangiecUUic splenomegaly. Journal of the American Medical 
Association, in press; editorial supervision of the fifth American 
edition of Ziegler's General pathology. 

By Professor Dunlap: The brain in dementia praecox: Some 
preliminary considerations, read at interhospital meetings at Kings 
Park and Binghamton, January, 192 1; Changes in the brain in 
lethargic encephalitis, read at interhospital meetings at Kings 
Park and Binghamton, January, 192 1; also at Ward's Island 
Psychiatric Society, published in The State Hospital^Quarterly, 
May, 192 1. 

By Professor Fraser: Typhoid lesions of the Kidney, Proceedings 
of New York Pathological Society, May, 1921 ; Two Rare Congenital 
lesions of the Heart, Proceedings of the New York Pathological 
Society, May, 192 1. 

By Dr. J. Frank Fraser: Visceral lesions in congenital syphilis, 
read at the annual meeting of the American Medical Association, 
Boston, June, 192 1, in press in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

By Dr. E. D. Friedman: An unusual hypophyseal syndrome, 
read before the New York Neurologic Society, January 4, 192 1 (see 
transactions cf the Society in Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry 
April, 192 1, page 473) and printed in the New York Medical, 
Journal for July 20, 192 1; A case of brain tumor, clinical and 
pathological notes, presented before the New York Neurologic 
Society, February i, 192 1 (see transactions of the society in Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, May, 1921, pauge 627). A case of 
progressive muscular dystrophy, read before the clinical conference 
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of the Neurologic StafiF of Mount Sinai Hospital, November 29, 1920 
and accepted for publication in the Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, in press. 

By Dr. William J. Tiffany: Pathological changes of the testes and 
Ovaries in dementia praecox, read at interhospital meeting held at 
Kings Park State Hospital, January 13-14, 1921, and at Binghamton 
State Hospital, January 18-19, 1921. Published in the State 
Hospital Quarterly, February, 192 1. 

Dr. Henry C. Falk has been doing research work on the pathology 
of the thyroid gland and Dr. Luigi Celano has been working on the 
pathology of melanotic tumors. Papers on the subject were read at 
the Association of Italian Physicians of North America, January, 
192 1, and at a monthly meeting of the college medical society. 

Four physicians have done work in the department as part of a 
postgraduate course. 

Dbpartment of Pharmacology 

The department has installed a Tissot spirometer and a Haldane 
gas analysis apparatus for metabolism determinations. This work 
is under the charge of Dr. L. L. Shapiro and the apparatus will be 
available for teaching purposes and for routine and research work on 
hospital and dispensary patients. 

Research work on narcotic drug addiction has been continued, a 
paper on The Formation of Protective Substances Against Morphia 
by £. J. Pellini and A. D. Greenfield, having been published in the 
Archives of Internal Medicine, September 20, 1920. Work on 
capillary poisons has been carried on and a paper on this subject is 
now in press. 

Dbpartment of Physiology 

The same courses were offered and given diuing the year in the 
Graduate School, Washington Square College, the Medical and 
Veterinary Colleges, as in the previous year. One new full time 
instructor, Mr. Ernest Bostrom, was added to the staff of the depart- 
ment, and the part time assistantship was assumed by Mr. Ralph M. 
Fellows. Lectures were given by the staff in the third and fourth 
year classes in the medical school in gynecology, obstetrics, and 
diagnosis. 
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The laboratory course in pathological physiology was supple- 
mented for the first time with thirty lectures given by Professor 
Prewitt. 

Research on the subject of mechanics of voice production is being 
carried on by Professor Jackson and the following papers are the 
result of research conducted in the department last year: Campara- 
tioe studies of the early reactions in spinal cats produced by various 
Methods, American Journal of Physiology, Volume LVII, No. 2, 
1 92 1, Professor V. Prewitt. A simple and effective light source for 
the electrocardiograph, Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Volume 77, 1921, Professor V. Prewitt. To appear in the December 
number of the American Journal of Physiology, — Conditions 
causing an unequal distribution of erythrocytes in the blood stream by 
Ernest Bostrom. 

The Edward N. Gibbs Memorial X Ray Laboratory 

The laboratory examined 2490 patients, making 6812 roentgeno- 
grams, an increase of eleven and one half per cent over last year's 
work. The demand for X ray in the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease increases each year. The number of patients who do not 
require X ray are comparatively few. 

The laboratory has been able to add to its equipment through the 
generosity of Mrs. Charles H. Sherrill, whose recent gift of two 
thousand dollars has provided for the purchase of a new X ray 
machine and the recently devised Potter-Buckey diaphragm which 
renders it possible to make X ray exposures of the spinal colunm as 
clear as those of the extremities. 

The function of the diaphragm is to absorb the scattered rays 
generated within the tissues of the body. These scattered rays 
have, until the advent of the diaphragm, been the greatest direct 
limitation of the diagnostic value of the results in the plates of 
the dense parts of the body. The fog produced by these scattered 
rays, negatives in part the shadow-producing function of the 
primary focal rays, and the result is a fogged image. The problem 
of overcoming this fogging has, apparently, been solved by this 
diaphragm. 

Extensive research work has been done in collaboration with the 
department of experimental surgery in the study of various post- 
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operative conditions of the gastro-intestinal tract. These experi- 
ments were all on dogs and the results of the study will be published 
by the department of experimental surgery. Some work was done 
in conjunction with Professor George B. Wallace to settle some 
questions in regard to the procedure for artificial pneumoperitoneum. 
The result of this experiment has been published. 

Plates and slides were exhibited at the various medical societies 
including the meeting of the American Roentgen Ray Society and 
the monthly meetings of the New York Roentgen Ray Society. 

The following papers were published by the director: An experi- 
mental study of the duration of artificial pneumoperitoneum, The 
American Journal of Roentgenology, October, 1920. Leaiherhottle 
stomach (Linitis Plastica), American Journal of Roentgenology, 
April, 192 1. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Samuel A. Brown, 

Dean 
October i, 1921 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

FOR THE YEAR I92I-I922 

To the Chancellor 

Dear Sir: 

The report covering the activities of the Medical College frxMn 
July I, 192 1, to June 30, 1922, is herewith submitted and contains 
some points of great interest both to the medical college and to the 
University. 

Among the most important, not only for the present, but also for 
the future of the school, was the gift of Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins 
of $125,000 to be added to the Marcellus Hartley chair of medicine 
fund, making the fund total $250,000, the income from which is 
devoted to the department of medicine. Mrs. Jenkins was prompted 
to increase this fund because she realized that with the development 
of medicine, the fund originally established in memory of her father 
was insufficient to carry on the activities that should be associated 
with this endowment. This action on the part of Mrs. Jenkins is 
greatly appreciated by the faculty of medicine and we hope that her 
example will be followed by others. 

The erection by the University of a new laboratory building on 
Twenty-fifth Street is also an important feature in the history of the 
year. This building is devoted to the state bacteriological depart- 
ment and Museum of Public Health established under a gift from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The lower floor provides an addition 
to the dispensary, thus making it possible to extend considerably the 
activities of the college in the field of bacteriology, hygiene, public 
health, and dispensary practice. 

There has also been established as part of the regular curriculum a 
compulsory course in military science and tactics. This course was 
introduced at the request of the surgeon general as part of the 
installation of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps (R. O. T. C). 
The faculty of medicine felt that we should cooperate with the 
surgeon general so that the graduates in medicine of the future will 
have some knowledge of the work required in the Army Medical 
Corps should an emergency, such as the great world war, ever 
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arise again. We are fortunate in having detailed to us as professor 
of military science and tactics Major Ralph G. De Voe, who has 
carried on this work tactfully and with great success. 

During the year the University suffered a great loss in the death 
of Dr. Edward K. Dunham, emeritus professor of pathology. Dr. 
Dunham was graduated from Columbia College in 1881 and from 
the Harvard Medical College in 1886. After graduation he spent 
some years in study in Europe, working especially with Koch, who 
was at that time establishing the science of bacteriology. 

Returning to New York with his newly acquired experience he 
became associated with the Bellevue Hospital Medical College doing 
research work and teaching in pathology and bacteriology. In the 
latter subject he was one of the pioneer workers in this country. 
In 1 891 he was appointed professor of pathology, bacteriology, and 
hygiene. In 1898 with the consolidation of the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College and the medical department of the University of 
the City of New York, his title was changed to that of professor of 
pathology. In 1908 he gave up the directorship of this department 
taking the title of emeritus professor of pathology, and devoted his 
time to research. 

During his long association with the college he was a remarkably 
inspiring teacher and many of those who worked under him have 
become prominent in the sciences of bacteriology and pathology. 

Dr. Dunham was distinguished also by his personal charm and 
lovable character. Through his unusual ability and personality he 
exercised a powerful influence upon the development of the medical 
school and many of his colleagues. 

He was not only a valuable member of the faculty but always 
had the interests of the medical school at heart and was one of the 
most constructive leaders in his field of medicine, entirely too modest 
for his ability, — ^but this is always an attribute of a big man. 

The individual reports of the various departments are appended 
and contain many items of interest. 

Enrollment. For the session of 1921-1922 the enrollment wa» 
as follows: 
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Fourth Year 76 

Third Year 88 

Second Year 110 

First Year 151 

Special Students 15 

Dental Students 505 

For the Degree of Doctor of Public Health 2 

Total 947 

Faculty Changes, The following changes in title were authorized 
by the Council: 

Robert J. Wilson, M.D., from associate professor of bacteriology 

and hygiene to associate professor of bacteriology 
Willis C. Noble, Ph.D., from assistant professor of hygiene to 

assistant professor of bacteriology 
David H. Barash, M.D., from instructor in medicine to lecturer 

on medicine 
Frederick C. Freed, M.D., from instructor in obstetrics to 

lecturer on obstetrics 
E. David Friedman, M.D., from instructor in neuropathology 

to lecturer on neuropathology 
Qement J. Halperin, M.D., from instructor in dermatology 

and syphilology to lecturer on dermatology and syphilology 
Westley M. Hunt, M.D., from instructor in otology to lecturer 

on otology 
Louis C. Lange, M.D., from instructor in surgery to lecturer 

on surgery 
Edward S. Rimer, M.D., from instructor in pediatrics to 

lecturer on pediatrics 
Leigh F. Sturges, M.D., from instructor in laryngology and 

rhinology to lecturer on laryngology and rhinology 
Charles W. Walker, M.D., from instructor in surgery to lecturer 

on surgery 
Emanuel L Diamond, M.D., from assistant in dental anatomy 

to instructor in dental anatomy 
Winfred M. Hartshorn, M.D., from instructor in pediatrics to 

clinical professor of pediatrics 
Sylvester R. Leahy, M.D., from instructor in psychiatry to 

clinical professor of psychiatry 
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Abraham Zingher, M.D., from lecturer on bacteriology to 
assistant professor of hygiene. 

Resignations: 

Jesse Le Roy Conel, assistant professor of anatomy 

Walter C. Cramp, M.D., clinical professor of surgery 

Charles A. Elsberg, M.D., clinical professor of surgery 

James T. B. Bowles, Sc.B., Ph.C, lecturer on hygiene and 

sanitation 
Arthur S. Armstrong, M.D., instructor in surgery 
William E. Bailey, M.D., instructor in genito-urinary surgery 
Paul E. Bechet, M.D., instructor in dermatology and syphilol- 

ogy 
Florence H. Frankel, Ph.D., instructor in bacteriology 
Philip Jordan, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Russell F. Maddren, M.D., instructor in surgery 
John Miller, M.D., instructor in medicine 
Maurice Rashbaum, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Morris M. Sweeny, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Charles Vejvoda, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Isadore K. Wiener, M.D., instructor in otology 
Walter Weller, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Ralph M. Fellows, A.B., assistant in physiology and phar- 
macology 
Ruth Thomas, A.B., assistant in bacteriology 
Benjamin Spector, M.D., instructor in anatomy. 

Appointments authorized by the Council for session 1922-1923 
Bertram G. Smith, A.B., Ph.D., associate professor of anatomy 
Edward H. Fiske, M.D., clinical professor of surgery 
William H. Guilfoy, M.D., D.P.H., lecturer on hygiene 
Andrew J. Provost, Jr., C.E., lecturer on hygiene and sanitation 
M. Heminway Merriman, M.D., instructor in otology 
May Catherine Schroder, M.D., lecturer on hygiene 
Harold B. Adams, M.D., instructor in pediatrics 
Fenwick Beekman, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Anthony Bogatko, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Luigi Celano, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Clyde W. Collings, M.D., instructor in genito-urinary surgery 
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George S. Comstock, M.D., instructor in medicine 

Edward H. Dennen, M.D., instructor in obstetrics 

John H. Dunnington, M.D., instructor in ophthalmology 

David L. Engelsher, M.D., instructor in medicine 

Alexander M. Foschee, M.D., instructor in anesthesia 

Isidore H. Goldberger, M.D., instructor in contagious diseases 

Jacob Halperin, M.D., instructor in surgery 

Margaret F. Kelley, A.M., instructor in bacteriology 

Don Knowlton, M.D., instructor in surgery 

Martin Loeb, M.D., instructor in surgery 

Edward R. Maloney, M.D., instructor in dermatology and 

syphilology 
Walter Phelan, M.D., instructor in surgery 
John T. Quinlan, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Benjamin Sherwin, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Howard D. Urquhart, M.D., instructor in orthopedic surgery 
Mendez Wechsler, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Mandel Weinstein, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Hippolyte Wertheim, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Louis White, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Hill C. Whiting, M.D., instructor in surgery 
Charles S. Rogers, M.D., assistant in anatomy 
Ethel Sherman, assistant in bacteriology. 

Loss by death: 

Edward Kellogg Dunham, M.D., emeritus professor of path- 
ology 
Charles Elihu Quimby, M.D., clinical professor of medicine. 

College Clinic 

The dispensary department has had added to its facilities more 
space, which was greatly needed. This space consists of a large 
conference room and two well lighted consultation rooms for 
patients. In the conference room the staff convenes to check up on 
the teaching, medical research, etc., and to discuss obscure cases 
from the standpoint of diagnosis and treatment. The additional 
space has enabled the dispensary committee to readjust the space 
and give several of the departments more room for their increasing 
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work. The department of pediatrics is rapidly expanding and now 
ranks third in efficiency out of twelve other institutions in New York 
City in this particular line of work. The Children's Clinic Welfare 
Club has continued its good work and on Christmas day gave an 
entertainment and Christmas tree to the children of the dispensary 
and after the entertainment distributed clothing, shoes, fruit, candy, 
etc., to the most needy. 

The entire dispensary plant was thoroughly cleaned and painted 
diuing the past summer. 

There is a constantly increasing number of patients applying for 
treatment in the dispensary. During the year 90,986 patients 
applied for treatment, of which number 23,225 were new cases. 
There were 63,445 prescriptions put up during the year, an increase 
over the previous year of about 6000. In the operation room 2354 
operations were performed and the recovery wards cared for 1074 
patients. 

The dispensary was administered smoothly and efficiently and 
was placed in Class i by the State Board of Charities. 

Radical changes have been made in the staff personnel by many 
departments of the dispensary, which distinctly marks an advance 
in the way of efficiency and higher standards. 

Department of Anatomy 

Research, Professor Senior continued his work upon the anomalies 
of the arteries of the human lower extremity. His paper on The 
arteria comitans nervi peronaei communis referred to in the last 
report, appeared in the Anatomical Record in October 192 1, Vol. 22, 
p. 167. Professor Smith continued the work on crytobranchus 
alleghiensis which he has hitherto carried on in other institutions. 
His paper on The ori^n of bilateral symmetry in the embryo of 
cryptobranchus alleghiensis appeared in the Journal of Morphology, 
June, 1922, Vol. 36, p. 357. Mr. Spector continued work on the 
10 mm. pig embryo referred to in the last report. Dr. Romer finished 
revising his thesis which had been accepted by Columbia University 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy and prepared a paper on the coracoid and precoracoid 
elements of the vertebrate skeleton which was accepted for publica- 
tion by the Anatomical Record. These papers have since been 
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published and will be referred to by title in the report for the current 
year. 

Anatomical Models. Work on Bellevue Model No. 7 F referred to in 
the last report has not yet been completed. 

Teaching. Associate Professor Bertram G. Smith, late of the Mich- 
igan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, took over the direc- 
tion of the microscopical anatomy laboratory in the place of Pro- 
fessor F. W. Thyng, who resigned in order to direct the gross ana- 
tomical laboratory at Tufts College, Boston, Mass. Dr. A. S. 
Romer, late graduate student at Columbia University replaced Mr. 
Spector in the microscopwcal anatomy laboratory, who went over 
to the laboratory of gross anatomy to fill the vacancy caused there 
by the loss of Dr. Conel to Tufts College. The efficiency of the 
teaching is believed to have been well maintained in spite of these 
changes. 

Dbpartmbnt of Dermatology and Syphilology 

Dispensary. New cases, 3958; return cases, 11,938; total, 15,896. 
Of this total there were made by syphilis patients a total of 3994 
visits (twenty-five per cent), and a total of 1340 salvarsan injections 
were given. Lumbar punctures were made on five occasions for 
diagnostic purposes. There are fourteen clinic workers in addition 
to the head of the department and one technician who acts as a 
clerical worker as well. The department is the largest single clinic 
in the institution, providing about eighteen per cent of the visits 
to the whole institution, and has grown twenty-one per cent since 
1913. The material provided is ample for teaching purposes. 
Section class teaching is provided by four instructors after the 
completion of a course of lectures by Professor Trimble. X ray 
treatments are administered by three specially trained radio- 
therapists, the daily number of treatments being about seven. 
Effort has been made to establish the relationship between ductless 
gland therapy and the etiology of some of the baffling skin condi- 
tions, but as yet nothing definite has been established. The quarters 
provided for the department while adequate, could be improved 
upon by doing away with the present physical separation of the 
syphilis department and locating it where it would be more directly 
under the immediate supervision of the ranking medical worker. 
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Department of Electrocardiography 
Between July i, 192 1, and June 30, 1922, exactly nine hundred 
electrocardiograms were taken by the electrocardiographic depart- 
ment. The patients were referred to the department from the 
following services: 

Third division, Bellevue Hospital 380 patients 

Second division, Bellevue Hospital .... 256 patients 

Cardiac clinic, Bellevue Hospital 106 patients 

College clinic 21 patients 

College laboratories 15 patients 

Private patients 60 patients 

St. John's Hospital 55 patients 

St. Vincent's Hospital 7 patients 

During the past year two pieces of research were completed, oiie 
in conjunction with Dr. Cary Eggleston of Cornell on the absorption 
of digitalis in man, which was published in the August number of 
Archives of Internal Medicine and the other, A study of quinidine 
in auricular fibrillation^ which is now ready for publication. 
Besides this work, research is now being carried on in subcutaneous 
absorption of digitalis bodies. 

Department of Neurology 

The course in neurology consists of clinico-didactic lectures, two 
a week, until February, with demonstrations by patients. The 
method of examination is given and each case is studied and the 
differential diagnosis shown. There are also shown moving pictures 
of the various diseases of the nervous system and lantern slides of 
the pathological changes in the brain and spinal cord. In the 
amphitheater of Bellevue Hospital, Professor Fisher holds about 
tight clinics with patients drawn from the neurological division of 
the hospital. The class is divided into small sections for special 
instruction. At the Montefiore Hospital organic diseases of the 
nervous system are shown and demonstrated by Clinical Professor 
Isador Abrahamson. Further section work is carried on in the 
dispensary by Drs. Hoag and Steinach, lecturers in the department. 
Patients are personally examined by the students and instruction 
given in the exact methods of examination. Practical instruction in 
the medical use of electricity is also given. The dispensary furnishes 
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a form of group medicine which is unusual, as all of the departments 
are called upon to examine patients sent to them and report the 
findings. The students thus learn the blood, urinary analysis, heart 
and lung, also eye and ear conditions, where there is any indication 
for such examination. The course is given only to the fourth year 
students who have had previous courses in the anatomy and path- 
ology of the nervous system. A syllabus on the anatomy of the 
nervous system with a classification of nervous diseases is given to 
the students. No research work has been carried on during the year. 

Department of Obstetrics 

For the past few years, the obstetrical department has been 
working on a solution of the problem of finding some practical 
method of providing more clinical teaching in obstetrics. We are 
confident that only by such means will our graduates be prepared 
to do safe obstetrics. 

There is no question in the minds of those engaged in teaching 
obstetrics that the medical colleges have graduated into the profes- 
sion each year, men who have not received adequate training, the 
training necessary to assure a high degree of safety to mother and 
child. One has but to glance at the results of the investigations 
during the past few years of the Children's Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for evidence of urgent need for greater attention to 
the teaching of obstetrics. 

We have felt that the graduate of the future must have more 
clinical teaching than he has ever had in the past. It must be 
firmly impressed on the student that although he can be trained 
to safely care for a normal case, he is no more prepared to manage 
cases requiring an obstetrical operation, without preparing himself 
by special training in some obstetrical hospital, than he is to do 
general surgery. The limits to which a physician without special 
training in obstetrics may go in handling cases must be made explicit 
and definite. 

It has been our aim to be in a position to have every student 
trained to manage with safety to mother and child a normal case. 
He should be able to recognize abnormal cases and, if necessary, 
for the safety of mother and child, to call to his assistance someone 
who has had the special training which he himself does not possess. 
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Our teaching is based on two factors, first to teach a thorough 
knowledge of the physiology of pregnancy and the importance of 
prenatal care, and secondly the necessity of aseptic precautions, 
and avoidance of unnecessary interference during labor. We hope 
to teach our students that with a reduction of the number of com- 
plications by intelligent prenatal care and a knowledge obtained 
in advance of the size of the pelvis, the necessity of performing 
obstetrical operations will be greatly lessened. In order to provide 
for more clinical teaching, theoretical teaching has been confined 
and limited to the work of the third year. 

A great deal of the subject matter formerly taught by our depart- 
ment has been reduced by eliminating subjects that have been 
covered or can be covered by other departments. By co5perating 
with the anatomical department, we have reduced the time formerly 
devoted to embryology and anatomy of the pelvis. The latter sub- 
ject is also covered in part by codperating with the gynecological 
department. By closer codperation with the department of gyne- 
cology we have prevented repetition in teaching such subjects as 
abortion, miscarriage, ectopic gestation and pathology and treat- 
ment of pelvic infections caused during pregnancy. We have also 
drawn upon the department of pathology and physiology to amplify 
our instruction during the third year by lectures on the physiology 
of pregnancy and special courses in the pathology of obstetrics 
have been arranged by the department of pathology. 

In teaching the theory of normal obstetrics, the class is now di- 
vided into small sections and the subject matter covered by recita- 
tions held twice a week throughout the year. During the year at 
frequent intervals each instructor demonstrates to his section, in 
the wards of Bellevue Hospital, the various subjects covered in 
recitation. Small sections are also assigned for duty in the prenatal 
clinics. The latter half of the third year, extra hours are utilized 
in demonstrating obstetrical operations to small sections on the 
manikin. 

Diuing the fourth year each student received seventy-two hours 
of clinical instruction in the wards of Bellevue, Manhattan Mater- 
nity, and Nursery and Childs Hospitals. Each section, under an 
instructor, is assigned to one of these hospitals every morning from 
nine to twelve for a period of four weeks. During this time, the 
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students deliver as many normal cases as are available and assist 
the instructor in the management of abnormal cases. Elach student 
at the completion of the course prepares and submits a complete 
record of some abnormal case which he has studied while on duty. 

Arrangements should be made for providing sleeping quarters at 
the medical school, so that in the future the students, while on duty 
at the hospital, may be called to attend all deliveries diuing the 
night. 

Arrangements have been made at Nursery and Childs, Manhattan 
Maternity, and Lying-in Hospitals to provide a course in practical 
obstetrics during the sunmier months, the instructors at the college 
who are connected with the various staffs of these hospitals, to 
supervise this course of training. Under such arrangements our 
students have the opportunity of performing safe deliveries by 
having practical experience under trained instructors in the hospitals 
or in the homes. 

To carry out these new changes, it has been necessary to add 
four instructors to the staff of this department. 

Department of Ophthalmology 

During the past year the work in the eye department has been 
going well. Changes in the personnel of the teaching staff and the 
clinic which were made last year have resulted in considerable 
improvement in the character of the work which has been done. 
The teaching staff has been strengthened this year by the addition 
of Dr. Thomas H. Johnson as an instructor. The eye department 
has codperated with the department of surgery in the instruction 
of post-graduate students. 

Department of Orthopedic Surgery 

This department has given a series of thirty-two lectures during 
the session, and has given practical instruction to the students 
during the latter half of the college year in the clinic and at the 
Montefiore Hospital, the subjects including clubfoot, clubhand, 
web-fingers, supemumary fingers, rickets, osteogenesis imperfecta, 
osteochondritis, osteomalacea, tuberculosis of bones and joints, 
coi^enital dislocations, Dupuytren's contraction, Volkman's con- 
tracture, infantile paralysis, cerebral spastic paralysis, curvature 
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of the spine, intermittent claudication, thrombo-angeitis obliterans, 
flat-foot, metatarsaigia, and bunions. 

In giving this instruction assistance has been given by Dr. 
William P. Nathan who took up the subject of mono arthritides; by 
Dr. Reginald Burbank, who demonstrated the practice of vaccine 
therapy in infections and arthritis; by Dr. F. J. Wettervik, who has 
acted as chief of clinic during the year; and Dr. Henry Keller. 
Dr. J. J. Nutt and Dr. Howard Urquhart also gave instruction in 
the clinic, but resigned at the commencement of the present fall 
session, so that the clinic is now conducted only on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

At the request of the Tri-state District Medical Association, 
Professor Reginald H. Say re went to Milwaukee where he read a 
paper on Errcrs in orthopedic diagnosis before the association on 
November 17, 1921 and also held a diagnostic clinic on November 
1 8th. The meetings of this association are attended by a large 
number of doctors from the states of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, 
and it is the practice to request men of prominence from various 
parts of the country to read papers and give clinics, and rarely is 
there seen a larger or more appreciative medical audience at any 
meeting. The paper will be published as soon as the cuts to illus- 
trate it are ready. Professor Sayre also gave an interview to the 
New York Herald which was published on March 12, 1922, describ- 
ing the influence of the world war in stimulating the interest in 
orthopedic surgery. 

Dr. Burbank has been making researches in regard to vaccine 
therapy in the treatment of arthritis and presented a survey of the 
subject at a meeting of the Queens County Medical Society on 
April 25, 1922. He also read a paper before the college medical 
society on specific vaccine therapy on November 17, 1922, but I 
believe this date is outside of the period which you wish to be 
covered in the report. Dr. Henry Keller has been making some 
investigations, which have not as yet been published, and which 
are The dependence of our well-being upon the free mobility of the 
spinal column, and The muscular system as a causative and con- 
tributing factor in deformities of the human skeleton. The last medical 
article which he published was entitled A study of orthopedic surgery 
from a psychological point of view, New York Medical Journal, 
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May 18, 1921. Dr. William H. Irish, who has been acting as a vol- 
untary assistant in the college clinic, published a paper on the Treat- 
ment of fracture of the femur, New York Medical Journal, November 
16, 1921. 

Department of Otology 

This department during the last two years has been very much 
improved, particularly in the personnel of the teaching staff. A 
course of didactic lectures is given in the latter half of the third 
year by Professor Dench, thus preparing the students for the 
practical section work in the college clinic during the fourth year. 
All of the instruction in the out-patient department is under the 
personal control of the clinical professor of otology. Dr. Charles E. 
Perkins, ably assisted by Drs. W. M. Hunt, M. H. Merriman, J. D. 
Whitham and H. F. Lampe. A course in operative otology upon the 
cadaver is given by Professor Perkins and his assistants to small 
sections of the class. This course has been a great success. 

The students also have an opportunity to observe all of the 
major operations in otology in clinics conducted by the heads of 
the departments in the various hospitals. Professor Dench operates 
at St. Luke's Hospital every Thursday afternoon and at the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary every Wednesday afternoon. Professor 
Perkins also operates every Monday at the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary and the assistants in the department are also connected 
with these institutions; thus a vast amount of clinical material is 
directly at the disposal of the students, particularly of those who 
desire to do advanced work in otology. 

During the summer Professor Dench presented at the Tenth 
International Otological Congress in Paris a paper embodying his 
experience in the radical operation for the cure of chronic middle 
ear suppuration with special attention to the function of the ear 
after operation. Professor Perkins also wrote the following articles: 
Two cases of advanced suppurative disease of lateral sinus and jugular 
vein, published in the Medical Record, July 30, 1921, and A case 
of labyrinthitis and cerebellar abscess, published in the Annals of 
Otology, Laryngology and Rhinology, September, 1921. The 
department has also been very fortunate in obtaining the X ray 
mastoid plates prepared by the late Professor Onodi of Budapest. 
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These plates were given to the college by Dr. Philip Franklin of 
London through Professor Dench and are exceedingly valuable, not 
only from a practical, but also from an historical point of view. 

Department of Pathology 
Research, (i) Research work on the transmission of lympho- 
sarcoma by Professor A. Eraser. Human lympho-sarcoma has been 
successfully transmitted through three squirrels and one monkey. 
Preliminary report ready for publication. (2) Experimental 
production of carcinoma in mice by means of coal tar fractions by 
Professor Eraser assisted by students. Studies on the Wasserman 
reaction by Dr. Charles G. Darlington. One paper presented at the 
January meeting of the college medical society, and one at the 
New York Academy of Medicine, Section of Opthalmology, 
March 20th. (4) Dr. Darlington has also the following papers in 
preparation for publication: (a) case of complete transposition of 
the viscera (autopsy); (b) case of hypospadias (autopsy); (c) case 
of extreme hydrocephalus (autopsy). (5) A paper on congenital 
stenosis of duodenum associated with pulmonary stenosis by 
Dr. Luigi Celano, published in the Proceedings of the New York 
Pathological Society, January, 1922. (6) Research in experimental 
syphilis with especial reference to the action of a new arsenical 
preparation and its penetration of the central nervous system by 
Dr. L. Celano and Dr. E. Eraser in association with Dr. Renshaw 
of the University Heights Chemical Department. (7) Research in 
experimental poliomyelitis by Miss Christine I. Gruggel in associa- 
tion with Dr. Park and Mrs. Nevin. This work has been completed 
and is ready for publication. (8) Research on the histology of the 
conducting system of the heart in heart block (by means of complete 
serial sections) by Miss Christine I. Gruggel. 

The following papers were published by Professor Douglas 
Symmers: 

Fifth American Edition of Ziegler*s Pathology, 192 1. 

Leukanemia^ Journal of the American Medical Association, Janu- 
ary 15, 1921, vol. 76, p. 156. 

EpitheUomata of thymic origin, Archives of Internal' Medidne, 
September, 1921, vol. 28, p. 239 (with Dr. B. M. Vance). 

Primary hemangiolymphoma of the hemal nodes: An unusual variety 
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of malignant tumors Archives of Internal Medicine, vol. 28, 

p. 467. 
Telangiectatic splenomegaly, Journal of the American Medical 

Association, Dec. 24, 1921, vol. 77, p. 2019. 
Occurrence of virulent anthrax bacilli in cheap shaving brushes, 

Journal of the American Medical Association, Dec. 31, 1921, 

vol. 77, p. 2120 (with Dr. D. W. Cady). 
The serum treatment of anthrax septicemia, Annals of Sui^ery, 

June, 1922. 
Dr. Charles B. Dunlap, professor of neuropathology, has con* 
tinued his investigation into the pathology of dementia praecox, 
but the work is not yet ready for publication. The following are 
his publications and papers for the year: Changes in the brain in 
lethargic encephalitis, read at interhospital meetings at Kings 
Park State Hospital and at Binghamton State Hospital, published 
with illustrations in the State Hospital Quarterly, May, 192 1, 
pp. 31 1-3 1 7. Recent studies on spirochetes in general paralysis, 
read at interhospital meetings at Hudson River State Hospital 
and Utica State Hospital, published with illustrations in Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, vol. 8, Dec. 1922, pp. 589-607. 

Dr. Dunlap gave a course of daily lectures of six weeks* duration 
to physicians in the New York State Hospital Service on neuro- 
anatomy and neuropathology, and a course of twelve lectures on 
neuropathology illustrated with lantern slides to the second year 
medical students, also thirty hours of laboratory work, fifteen to 
each half the class. 

An unusual hypophyseal syndrome by Dr. E. D. Friedman was 
published in the New York Medical Journal, July 20, 192 1, and 
General symptomatology and differential diagnosis of disseminated 
sclerosis by Dr. B. Sachs in association with Dr. E. D. Friedman 
was published in the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, May, 

IC22, vol. vn, pp. 551-560. 

Department of Pediatrics 

The following is a list of published work by the members of the 
pediatric department: 

Professor R. G. Freeman: Prognosis and treatment of tuberculosis 
in infancy and childhood, read before the 34th Annual Meeting of 
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the American Pediatric Society, May, 1922, published in Archives 
of Pediatrics, vol. xxxix, no. 8, August, 1922. 

Professor Alfred F. Hess: Experimental Rickets in Rats 11. 
The failure of rats to develop tickets on a diet deficient in vitamine 
A, Journal of Biological Chemistry, xlcii, 395-409, July, 1921. 

The cure of infantile rickets by sunlight, Preliminary Report, 
Journal of The American Medical Association, lxxvii, 39, July, 
192 1. 

An interpretation of the seasonal variation of rickets y American 
Journal of Diseases of Children, xxii, 186-192, August, 192 1. 

The cure of infantile rickets by artificial light and by sunlight 
Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine 
XVII, 298, 1921. 

Experimental Rickets in Rats iii. The prevention of rickets in 
rats by exposure to sunlight, Proceedings of the Society for Experi 
mental Biology and Medicine, xix, 8-11, 192 1. 

The cure of infantile rickets by sunlight as demonstrated by a 
chemical alteration of the blood, Proceedings of the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine, xix, 31-34, 1921. 

The antiscorbutic vitamine, Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, xiii, 115, December, 1921. 

The cure of infantile rickets by sunlight, accompanied by an increase 
in the inorganic phosphate of the blood. Journal of the American 
Medical Association, lxxviii, 29-31, January, 1922. 

Experimental Rickets in Rats iii. The prevention of rickets in 
rats by exposure to sunlight, Journal of Biological Chemistry, L, 
77, January, 1922. 

The prevention and cure of rickets by sunlight, American Journal 
of Public Health, February, 1922. 

The destruction of the antiscorbutic vitamin in milk by the catalytic 
action of the minute amounts of copper, Proceedings of the Society 
for Experimental Biology and Medicine, xix, 119-120, 1921. 

Spontaneous cure of rickets in rats, Proceedings of the Society for 
Experimental Biology and Medicine, xix, 236-238, 1922. 

A further report on the prevention of rickets in rats by light rays, 
Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
XIX, 238-239, 1922. 
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Newer aspects of the rickets problem^ Journal of the American 
Medical Association, lxxviii, 1177-1183, April, 1922. 

Use of the carbon arc light in the prevention and cure of rickets, 
Journal of the American Medical Association, lxxviii, 1596-1598, 
May, 1922. 

Seasonal tide of blood phosphate in infants, Proceedings of the 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, xix, 380-382, 1922. 

Dr. W, M. Hartshorn: X ray diagnosis in the cardiac diseases 
of children, to be printed in the New York Medical Journal. 

Dr. Harold R. Mixsell: -4 case for diagnosis, Archives of Pediatrics, 
January, 1922. 

Some diagnostic points in scarlet fever. New York Medical Journal 
and Medical Record, August, 1922. 

Certain aspects of postdiphtheritic diaphragmatic paralysis, Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, August, 192 1. 

Measles, 3080 cases with pneumonias. Southern Medical Associa- 
tion, November, 1922. 

Three years' experience with thick cereal feeding in infancy in 
malnutrition and allied conditions, Pennsylvania Medical Society. 

Department of Pharmacology 

No appreciable change in teaching has been made in the past year. 
The laboratory equipment has been materially increased by new 
apparatus for both teaching and research. 

In research, work is being continued on abnormal capillary func- 
tion. Work on drug addiction has also been continued and a second 
paper on this subject is being prepared for publication. In addition, 
work on synei^istic anesthetics, on gas poisoning, on pancreatic 
transplantation, and on tests for liver function is being carried on. 
These researches are being done in part by a number of voluntary 
workers, not officially connected with the department, and working 
only when their time allows. 

Department of Physiology 

Teaching in the department of physiology was carried on as 
usual for the year and with the same staff of instructors. 

The following papers were published by the staff, representing 
research work carried out in the department: 
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Professor H. C. Jackson: Refleoces of the respiratory tract, laryn- 
goscope, 1922, Vol. 32. 

Professor Pro. V Prewitt: A simple and efficient light source for 
the electrocardiograph, 192 1, vol. 77, p. 465. 

Comparative studies of the early reactions in spinal cats produced by 
various methods, American Journal of Physiology, 192 1, vol. LVii. 

Mr. E. F. Bostrom: Conditions causing an unequal distribution 
of erythrocytes in the bloodstream, American Journal of Physiology, 
1922, vol. LVII, p. 195. 

Further investigations were made by Mr. Douglas Stanley on 
voice production, for which apparatus was lent the department 
through the kindness of the Western Electric Company, New York, 
N. Y. and the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Through the cooperation of Captain White, cardiologist to the 
Medical Research Laboratories and School for Flight Surgeons, 
Mineola, N. Y., moving pictures of the living heart in situ were 
taken for teaching purposes. It is the intention of the department 
to continue work in this most important field of study. The results 
will be of inestimable value for teaching purposes. 

Four students from the graduate department of surgery were 
given instruction and allowed to act as assistants in the course 
for the second year medical students. 

Department of Clinical Pathology 

The department during the year made over eight thousand 
routine examinations of specimens for the College dispensary and 
over one thousand Wasserman examinations were made. 

A special advanced course in clinical pathology was started for 
the fourth year students. A complete series of colored charts was 
completed, adding materially to the teaching of microscopic methods 
and a new series of microscopic slides of pathological blood diseases 
and parasites were made during the year. 

Research work was done on (a) relative clinical value of kidney 
function tests and (b) action of radium on blood regenerating organs. 

Department of Bacteriology 

Professor Park's researches at the medical college will be greatly 
facilitated by the new building of which I have already spoken. The 
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following memoranda regarding current researches has been prepared 
by Dr. Park: The experimental work in the bacteriological depart- 
ments during the last year has been along three different lines. 
Two of the workers in the department were engaged in testing out 
certain methods described for making a more certain diagnosis in 
cases of venereal diseases. Another small group of workers (3) have 
been investigating the intestinal bacteria. This is a study carried on 
jointly with the department of medicine. We have been trying to 
establish the types of bacteria at different levels of the intestine and 
the effect of feeding different foods on these bacteria. The idea 
underlying this work is to have a clearer conception of the intestinal 
bacteria and the causes of changes occurring among them, causes 
which may lead to putrefaction and the absorption of poisons by the 
body. The third investigation being carried on is upon the prepara- 
tion of the toxin-antitoxin mixture for the prevention of diphtheria. 
The present preparation which is being generally used creates a good 
deal of disturbance and it was thought it would be a great advan- 
t^e to lessen this disturbance by either eliminating certain sub- 
stances or changing the mixture. We have been able to modify the 
mixture so that it is equally effective, while at the same time it 
causes much less annoyance. We intend in so far as our limited 
funds permit to continue the investigation of the intestinal bacterial 
flora and of the implantation of benign forms of bacteria. We also 
are very desirous of continuing the studies on the development of 
immunity against diphtheria, especially on the fundamental causes 
which produce in many a natural immunity. If this could be dis- 
covered, it might be of great help in developing immunity to other 
diseases. We have suitable rooms and apparatus, but lack money 
for sufficient animals and research assistants. 

In the department laboratory the following examinations were 
made: Cultural tests, 52; microscopical examinations, 69; mis- 
cellaneous tests, 71; serological tests, i; complement fixation tests 
for syphilis, 5594; total, 5787. Bacterial counts for the New York 
Medical Milk Commission to the number of 1973 were made during 
this period and charged to the commission at cost. 

The Edward N. Gibbs Memorial X Ray Laboratory 

The heavy demands on the laboratory for X ray examinations to 
aid in the diagnosis of obscure lesions has continued. Two thousand 
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four hundred and four patients were examined, rendering it neces- 
sary to make 5828 roentgenograms. 

Additions to the equipment have been authorized through the 
generosity of Mrs. Charles H. Sherrill. The sum of $1900 has been 
sent to the treasurer of New York University for a fluoroscopic 
apparatus and a tubular system for carrying the high tension current 
throughout the laboratory. 

Films have been substituted for glass plates in all the work of the 
laboratory. This simplifies the filing of the radiographs and pre- 
vents loss from breakage. 

Research work has been carried on in collaboration with the 
department of experimental surgery. The result of this work was 
read at a meeting of the American Medical Association at St. 
Louis by Dr. Howard Barber in June, 1922, and published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. In conjunction with 
Professor George B. Wallace a few experiments were performed re- 
lathig to ^he production of artificial perirenal emphysema to deter- 
mine the advantages and dangers of the procedure. This was re- 
ported at the meeting of the Radiological Society of North America 
at its meeting in St. Louis, June, 1922. 

Roentgenograms were exhibited at various meetings of medical 
societies, including the meeting of the American Roentgen Ray 
Society at Washington, D. C, in September, 1921, and at the month- 
ly meetings of the New York Roentgen Society, also at several of the 
section meetings of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Papers were read or published by the director of the laboratory on 
the following subjects: Report of twenty-five cases of Paget* s disease, 
American Roentgen Ray Society at Washington, D. C, September, 
1 921; The differential diagnosis between tuberculosis and lung 
abscess, American Association of Thoracic Surgery, Washington, 
D. C, April 29, 1922; Estimate of the value of the Carelli method of 
perirenal emphysema, Radiologic Society of North America, St. 
Louis, June, 1922. 

Department of Genito-Urinary Surgery 

The work of teaching by lectures, bedside observation of cases in 
Bellevue Hospital and of ambulatory cases in the college clinic has 
gone on satisfactorily during the past year. 

On January i, 1922, Dr. C. W. CoUings was placed in charge of the 
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department in the college clinic and with the help of a fund supplied 
by an interested friend new modem equipment has been supplied so 
that all classes of ambulatory cases can be adequately cared for. 
Some of this equipment consists in expensive instruments and ap- 
paratus which we have fortunately been able to provide, such as com- 
plete sets of the latest models of cystoscopes and urethroscopes, 
high frequency electric apparatus for fulguration and dark field 
outfit for spirochetae examination. 

Our endeavor is to make this department completely efficient so 
that it may not only care for the male patients coming directly to it, 
but may also co6perate adequately with all other departments of the 
clinic in providing for special examinations of men, «women, and 
children from other departments. 

A postgraduate course in genito-urinary surgery has been in 
part provided for and instruction has been given in this clinic. 

An operative clinic is held each Wednesday morning in Bellevuc 
Hospital by the head of the department for the demonstration of the 
surgical treatment of conditions involving the urinary and genital 
organs. 

Members of this department have published during the past 
year articles as follows: 

Dr. A. R. Stevens, Differentiation between tuberculous and non- 
tuberculous inflammation of the epididymis^ Journal of Urology 
(to be published). 

Haematurias of obscure origin^ Journal of the American Medical 
Association, October 14, 1922, vol. Lxxix, pp. 1302-4. 

Dr. C. W. CoIIings, Observations on the Cast Treatment of Gonor- 
rheal Arthritis, Journal of the American Medical Association, 
December 3, 1921, vol. Lxxvii, pp. 1789-1792. 
Scrotal bandages, Journal of Urology, vol. vii, no. 6, June, 1922. 
Torsion of the spermatic cord, with E. L. Keyes, M.D., Jr., 
and M. F. Campbell, M.D., Journal of Urology (to be pub- 
lished). 

Department of Surgery 

There have been few changes in undergraduate instruction in the 
department of surgery during the past year. With the accumula- 
tion of case records and data which are available to students marked 
progress in ward teaching has been made. The work in the sub- 
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departments of operative sui^ery and experimental surgery has been 
more than satisfactory. In the field of minor surgery, however, 
many factors have tended to keep the instruction below the depart- 
mental standard. Chief among these have been the lack of physical 
equipment in the dispensary, the inability to secure an interested 
personnel, and the small number of patients. A continued effort is 
being made to eradicate these faults. 

The noteworthy advance in the department has been the estab- 
lishment upon a firm teaching basis of a postgraduate course in 
surgery. This work is open to a limited number of graduates of 
class A medical colleges who have completed surgical internships in 
accredited hospitals. It requires three hours of work daily through- 
out the college year for a period of three and a half years. During 
this time the post graduate student is assigned to the department 
of sui^ery, anatomy and pathology, and physiology where they as- 
sume the temporary rank of instructor, under the direct control of 
the heads of the respective departments. Anatomy is covered in 
the first year; pathology and physiology in the second year; and the 
third year is spent in the department of surgery where each member 
teaches minor, experimental and operative surgery. In addition, 
a two-hour weekly seminar is held in the hospital wards. Two 
evenings each month are devoted to reviews of surgical literatiu'e. 
Both of these activities are under the personal direction of the pro- 
fessor of surgery. During the months of June and September of 
each year, small sections are assigned to the heads of the depart- 
ments of gynecology, urology, otology, ophthalmology, physical 
diagnosis, etc., for special work. After completing this intramural 
instruction, the student is recommended to the director of a surgical 
service in a large metropolitan hospital for six months* practical 
training. Here he will be assigned duties comparable to those of an 
assistant or an adjunct assistant visiting surgeon. A student devot- 
ing full time to the course can cover the work in two years. Twenty- 
four graduates are enrolled in the course and five applicants are 
awaiting vacancies. 

The department of surgery hopes that the University authorities 
will consider at an early date the advisability of awarding suitable 
recognition to those who satisfactorily complete the course. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Samuel A. Brown, 
October i, ig22 Dean 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

FOR THE YBAR I92O-I92I 
To the Chancellor 

Dear Sir: 

I herewith submit my report as dean of the College of Engineering 
for the academic year of 1920-192 1. 
The registration in the College of Engineering was as follows: 

C.£. M.E, Ch,E. I.E, Total 

Seniors 14 21 33 5 73 

Juniors 18 22 26 13 79 

Sophomores 14 24 11 17 66 

Freshmen (September) 18 48 19 25 no 

Freshmen 

(February-September) 5 12 5 6 28 

Specials i 4 o o 5 

Post collegiates i 4 4 2 11 

71 135 98 68 372 

Students in the College of Engineering classified according to 
religion: 

Prot' Cath- He- Unclas- 

estatU olic brew sifted Total 

Seniors 27 12 34 o 79 

Juniors 25 15 39 o 76 

Sophomores 32 10 24 o 60 

Freshmen (September) 49 40 17 4 113 

Freshmen 

(February-September) 14 10 4 o 28 

Specials 2 2 i o 32 

53 

149 89 119 4 — 

Post collegiates 

61 
"7 
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Freshmen classified according to age: 
i6 years ii 20 years 21 24 years 2 

17 years 30 21 years 12 25 years i 

18 years 33 22 years i 26 years i 

19 years 25 23 years i 

Total 138 

The improvement which has taken place in the general character 
of the freshman class as a result of the personnel and psychological 
tests has not yet been followed by corresponding and sustained im- 
provement in the scholarship of freshmen. 

It is commonly accepted that many freshmen failures are due to 
change from the closely supervised study of the preparatory school to 
the indirectly supervised study of the college. Freshmen very fre- 
quently explain failures by saying that they have not understood 
how to work nor what was expected of them. These men have more 
freedom than they ever had before, or than they are likely ever to 
have again, and this excess is the more marked because of the con- 
trast with the lack of freedom under which they worked so short a 
time before. Part of this freshmen "let down," where existing, is due 
to reaction. Aside from causes, results would be less serious if the 
condition referred to did not come so early while college habits are 
being formed. 

It was hoped that the personnel and psychological tests might 
result, among other things, in an improvement in freshman scholar- 
ship. These tests are too recent, the evidence is yet insufficient to 
warrant conclusions; but there is reason for fear that something 
further may be needed if scholarship is to be definitely improved. 
As the introduction of the personnel and psychological tests broke 
some precedents, so it may become advisable to break others by 
postponing what it is convenient to term university methods of 
study until students have reached the sophomore year, when the 
initiative, self-reliance, and other benefits associated with these 
methods may more certainly be secured. 

The faculty has acted along the following lines: 

(a) Associate Professor Thome remains in charge of freshman 
welfare. 

(b) Conferences have been conducted for those members of the 
faculty who have to do with freshman instruction. 
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(c) The policy of reducing, or of discontinuing payments on 
scholarships of those who do not do well in studies will continue. 
The result of this policy upon marks will doubtless be more notice- 
able daring the coming year. 

(d) The scholarship committee investigated the cases of many 
freshmen who .were not doing satisfactory work, prescribing individ- 
ual remedies with good results in many instances; incidentally, 
these investigations made it clear that retrogression in scholarship 
was frequently associated with taking up of residence in fraternity 
houses. 

(e) During the coming year part of Gould Hall will be used as a 
freshman dormitory. 

Scholarship in fraternities received separate attention. That this 
was called for is indicated by the fact that thirty-two percent of all 
fraternity men at the Heights were on probation at one time during 
the past year. Many of these delinquents were members of the 
freshman class, and among them were a number who had been dis- 
tinguished for scholarship before they came to the University, 
beside possessing qualities which caused the personnel board to 
regard them as unusually competent. 

General criticisms are: (a) The average fraternity member 
continues to be satisfied with safe passing marks only; in fraternities 
the scholastic standard of leadership continues to be obscured by 
other standards, (b) From the academic standpoint conditions 
surrounding freshmen in fraternities are nonconstructive. It is 
hard to see how the more or less wholesale failure of freshmen in a 
fraternity can be regarded as anything less than reflection upon the 
spirit of the fraternity, or upon the understanding or efficiency of 
its leaders, and that so large a proportion of last year's freshmen in 
fraternities should have succumbed is exceedingly serious. The 
bright point is that the present officers and upper classmen seem 
alive to the need for improvement. 

As to scholarship in fraternities, the faculty has moved along two 
lines: First, the assistance of older alumni in fraternities has been 
requested. Second, an attempt was made to secure concerted action 
among the undergraduate members. As to this, on May 4th, a 
meeting was called to which each fraternity at the Heights was 
asked to send a delegate. The general situation was canvassed, and 
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the delegates were asked to agree upon some policy by which the 
initiation of new members might be postponed. The opinion expres- 
sed unanimously at this meeting was that such a policy had become 
desirable. Later, a communication was received, of which the 
following is a copy: 

University Heights 
May 13, 1921 

Dean Charles H. Snow 

College of Engineering 

New York University 

Dear Sir: 

At a meeting attended by representatives of every fraternity 
on the Heights but three, and at which the subject of scholarship 
was discussed, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Fraternities under- 
signed that, in order to aid in raising the standard of scholarship 
in these organizations, no man shall be initiated into any one of 
them until he has completed the work of one semester in this 
University in a satisfactory manner (so that he is not on probation), 
and further, that this Resolution be submitted to the Faculty, to 
be used, if approved, as a basis for a Faculty ruling on the matter: 
Psi Upsilon Delta Upsilon Pi Lambda Phi 

Delta Phi Zeta Beta Tau Tau Epsilon 

Kappa Sigma Phi Gamma Delta Kappa Nu 

Zeta Psi Pi Kappa Alpha Sigma Pi Epsilon 

The fraternities not present at the meeting have since expressed 
their accordance with the above, so that the list includes all 
fraternities on the Campus. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Walter A. Topping 

Acting Secretary 

As a result of this communication the deans of the two colleges at 
the Heights ruled in substance: 

(a) That students shall not be initiated into fraternities until 
the satisfactory completion of their first semester. 

(b) That students shall not reside in fraternity houses until they 
have been initiated. 

(c) That a part of Gould Hall shall be reserved for a freshman 
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residence; and that the rules with regard to the conduct of such resi- 
dence shall have in mind the raising of scholarship among the 
occupants. 

The custom of administering some student affairs through the 
instrumentality of committees authorized by and appointed from 
the faculties requires attention. It is beyond question true that the 
increasing perfection of the organization, in this as well as in other 
colleges of the University, has been assisted by the very efficient 
work of such committees; but it is also true that the system is costly 
in so far as it diverts from the routine of teaching those who serve on 
such committees. 

The good points of committee work are obvious. A decision 
rendered by a small group of selected men is much more likely to be 
convincing and final than one rendered by a single officer. More- 
over, such a decision is more likely to be regarded by the faculty 
as representative of itself. That body might rightfully criticize the 
decisions of a single administrative officer, and without committees 
would eventually lose that direct participation in many matters 
which is its right and province. 

It is the cost of committee work which is criticized and which 
militates against it. Personal qualities necessary for such work are 
not equally divided; one man possessing such qualities may have to 
serve upon several committees, while another not possessing them 
avoids committee work and in consequence can give more time to 
the work for which he was more directly engaged and with which he 
has greater sympathy. Classroom requirements are no less where a 
professor serves upon a committee. No allowance is made for such 
service. There are times when the dual strain may become excessive. 
Moreover, committee work causes discussion and criticism which, 
while benefiting the cause, is not always agreeable. 

This last phase, by no means peculiar to this college, deserves 
notice. On the one hand is a group which does not serve on com- 
mittees. These men have more time for the work in which they are 
interested, and may even have time to teach elsewhere, thus in- 
creasing their incomes. On the other hand are those who do nothing 
less than sacrifice themselves professionally, and often financially, 
beside submitting to criticism sometimes to a point of ill feeling, 
while performing the very duties they have been asked to perform. 
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Almost invariably the decision evolved by this combination of critics 
and criticized is convincingly right. The point is that the load is 
not equally divided, and the writer takes this opportunity to thank 
those who have served upon committees in this college, and to state 
that, however much such service may have been disliked, no case is 
recalled where it has been refused. 

It is hard to see how committee work can ever be done away with, 
but probably it can be materially diminished. The clerical force at 
University Heights is now quite large and in the nature of things 
must grow larger. This force can be reorganized and new members 
selected with the service now considered in mind. Some of the de- 
tail associated with conmiittee work and now performed by members 
of the faculty can be transferred to these clerks. This has already 
been done in the recorder's department, where the wisdom of making 
this change has never been questioned. 

Since the war comparatively few books have been purchased for 
the engineering library. Some details relating to this library are as 
follows: 

(a) The reference section of the library is not in a satisfactory 
condition. In a number of cases old editions should give way to new. 

(b) A large number of textbooks are too old to be of much value. 
Some of them formed parts of libraries donated to the University 
from time to time. Current standard textbooks are needed. The 
library does not loan textbooks required for classroom work to stu- 
dents. 

(c) The situation as to engineering periodicals is fairly satis- 
factory. The librarian states that students call for these publica- 
tions more than for any other. 

(d) The librarian is fairly well equipped with reports and other 
publications falling under the head of general literature, but many 
of these publications are of historic rather than current interest. 

(e) The room allotted for engineering books in the library build- 
ing is poorly located, insufficient as to size, and generally unsatis- 
factory. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any room in the entire build- 
ing is, or could be, much less satisfactory than this. Not only are 
the shelves insufficient to accommodate the books now owned, but 
the ventilation is so poor as to influence, and at times, prevent, good 
work. 
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To summarize: A general revision of the engineering library is 
called for. The collection should be modernized. Better quarters 
are needed. With matters as they are, the policy of perfecting de- 
partmental libraries should be considered further. 

The branch of the New York Public Library at the Heights 
established in 1919, meets a very real need in an increasingly satis- 
factory manner. Not only does this library meet the demand for 
fiction and light reading, but its officers have arranged so that other 
books may be brought from the central station at Forty-second 
Street to meet special demands. On May 14, 192 1, 541 persons were 
enrolled as drawing books from this library. Loans have been as 
follows: 

1919 — 6125 volumes 
1920 — 9918 volumes 
1921 — 4717 volumes Qanuary to May i) 

The University is under deep obligations to the officers of the New 
York Public Library. Their efficiency, interest, and courtesy have 
been unfailing. 

During the year Professor Jo eph W. Roe was appointed professor 
01 industrial engineering. We beHeve that this appointment will do 
much toward bringing to more abundant fruition the effort which 
has already been expended upon this course. 

The opportunity to serve the city through the instrumentality of 
evening courses in engineering subjects continues, while problems of 
ways and means which have thus far prevented the College of 
Engineering from taking advantage of it seem nearer solution. The 
faculty is now large enough to undertake work of this kind. Recent 
appointments have been made with the possibility of such work in 
view. Transit facilities are reasonably good. The completion of the 
engineering research laboratory gives the necessary space. It may 
or may not be best to offer evening courses on this campus, but it is 
now possible to offer them here. 

The engineering research laboratory has been practically com- 
pleted and part of its exceptionally valuable equipment has been 
installed. Because of the need, the top floor of this new building 
must, for the present, be used for recitation purposes, and apparently 
this diversion from the use for which these rooms were designed must 
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continue until the erection of the central building. It is clear that the 
research laboratory will more than meet the hopes entertained when 
it was planned. It will enable this college to make an appreciable 
step forward, but real efficiency and progress on an economically 
large scale will be impossible until the central building becomes 
available. 

The writer acknowledges the efficient and interested services 
performed by all members of the faculty of the'College of Engineer- 
ing, at all times throughout the year just closed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chaklbs H. Snow 
Dean 
Oadber 1, igai 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

FOR THE TEAR I92I-I922 
To ffie Chancdhr 

DbarSir: 

I herewith submit my report as dean of the Coll^;e of Engineer- 
ing for the year 1921-1922. 

Enrollment 

As is shown in the table below, the total nimibo* of students in 
the College of Engineering was about the same as in the previous 
year. The number of freshmen, however, decreased from 140 to 121. 

















Total of 




Freshmen Only 








All Students 


Courses 


192 1- 


-1922 




1920-192 I 








Sept. 


Feb. Total 


Sept. Feb. 


Totel 


1921*22 1920-21 


Civil Engineering 


17 


3 - 


20 


18 


5 


-23^ 


72 


69 


Mechanical " 


52 


II « 


63 


48 


12 


- 60 


145 


126 


Chemical " 


10 


4 - 


14 


21 


3 


- 24 


58 


93 


Industrial " 


21 


2 — 


23 


25 


6 


- 31 


78 


66 


Specials 





I - 


I* 





2 


« 2 


6 


4 




100 


21 - 


121 


112 


28 


-140 


359 


358 


Pott Collegiatet 














5 


II 




364 


369 



Four conditions have exerted a depressing influence upon enroll- 
ments in this college during the past two years. First, an appre* 
dable number have failed to pass the personnel and psychological 
tests to which all students are now subjected. Again, the indus- 
trial situation, by hindering or preventing the prosecution of much 
engineering work, has had a depressing influence upon the number 
of those selecting engineering courses. Third, growth has been 
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prevented by the lack of laboratories, which is the more conspicu- 
ous when the strength of other near-by institutions is remembered. 
Last, dormitories are needed. The limit of our present dormitories 
has been passed ; moreover, it is increasingly difficult for the average 
student to secure even reasonably comfortable rooms near the cam- 
pus. Prices are prohibitively high, even for inferior rooms. 

A committee having for its immediate object the formation of 
plans by which a larger number of applications may be encouraged 
from candidates able to meet the requirements of the personnel 
board has been established and will act for both colleges at the 
Heights. The time may not be distant when the same service will 
be required by the other University colleges as well. In the mean- 
time the work of the new committee will be of a tentative nature, 
yet experience is hoped for which will be of value to the other 
colleges as well as to those immediately represented by the com- 
mittee. The organization is called the committee on relations with 
secondary schools. Professor McLouth is chairman and Mr. Theo- 
dore A. Distler secretary; Mr. Distler was graduated last June from 
the College of Arts and Pure Science. 

Information relating to the age and religion of 1921-1922 fresh- 
men and other students follows: 

ig2i-ig22 Freshmen Classified According to Age 

15 years o 20 years 14 25 years o 

16 years 3 21 years 9 26 years o 

17 years 23 22 years o 27 years i 

18 years 37 23 years o 31 years i 

19 years 27 24 years 5 

Total 121 

AU igsi-igss Students Classified cts to Religion 

Prot- Cath- He- Unclas- 
estant oli€ brew sifi^d 

Seniors 

Juniors 26 

Sophomores 39 

Freshmen 73 

Specials 



26 


14 


40 





- »o 


26 


19 


20 


I 


- 66 


39 


32 


13 


5 


- 89 


73 


39 


7 


2 


- 121 


— 


— 


— 


3 


= 3 


164 


104 


80 


II 


- 359 
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Scholarships 
The larger number of scholarships enjoyed by freshmen is partly 
explained by the fact that in this college preparatory school prize 
scholarships apply principally during the freshman year. Again, 
some men who enjoy scholarships during the freshman year lose 
them at the end of that year, since all scholarships are cancelled or 
reduced where the progress of the student is not satisfactory; also 
academic mortality is greatest in the freshman year. From the 
standpoint of our resources the number of those receiving scholar- 
ships is admittedly high, yet it is hard to see how this total can be 
greatly reduced at this formative time. But as distinct from con- 
siderable reduction in the number of those receiving scholarships, 
the amount awarded to each individual can be reduced, save in the 
case of those who have received endowed scholarships. Other 
changes in awarding scholarships are under consideration. The 
present policy is to hold to the number of scholarships awarded to 
men coming from a distance but to diminish the number of those 
awarded to men from nearer by. A statement showing the distribu- 
tion of scholarships during 1921-1922 follows: 



Number of 
Students 



Number of 
Scholarships 



Percentage 

receiving 

Scholarships 



Freshmen. . . 
Sophomores. 

Juniors 

Seniors 



121 

89 
66 
80 



49 

21 
23 



40.5% 
36.0 
31.8 
28.7 



Evening Engineering Courses 
Evening courses in engineering subjects were started on February 
14, 1922, at both Trinity Place and University Heights. Already 
there is basis for the feeling that evening courses in engineering 
subjects are needed, that such courses can be conducted economi- 
cally or even profitably, and that the geographical point at which 
such courses are offered is of great importance. Present problems 
relate first to the selection and detailing of courses offered, and 
second to publicity with view to bringing this opportunity before 
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prospective students. We believe that this faculty should continue 
to control the first of these fields, but admit that we need assistance 
in the second. During the coming year this work will go forward 
under the Extramural Division of the University. 

The thanks of the University are due to Dr. Tyler, whose influ- 
ence and efforts have continued in spite of other and conflicting 
University assignments. Thanks are also due to Dean Taylor of 
the Wall Street Division who, at a time when space in Trinity Place 
was greatly needed for his own work, placed some of it at the dis- 
posal of this college. 

Industrial Engineering 

A considerable advance has been made by the department of 
industrial engineering. The change from the orthodox four year 
course of study to the so-called cooperative course as authorized 
by the faculty has been accomplished. The first men sent into the 
industries were installed in their respective positions shortly after 
the June commencement. The work of coSrdination between the 
University and the industries has been entrusted to Mr. Charles 
W. Lytle, a graduate of the University of Cincinnati, who served 
when similar changes were made, from the regular to the codperative 
system, at Georgia Institute of Technology, and at Harvard. Mr. 
Lytle has also had considerable practical experience as a consulting 
industrial engineer. He was appointed director of codrdination to 
serve from March i, 1922. 

Assistant Professor Clarence F. Newell resigned from the posi- 
tion which he has occupied during the last three years. He has been 
succeeded by Assistant Professor David Burr Porter, who was 
graduated at the head of his section from Yale in 1914, and who 
since that date has had valuable experience in several fields. 

Surveying 

Diuing the past year it seemed best to collect all classroom and 
field courses in surveying and place the group or section thus 
formed in charge of Assistant Professor Trowbridge. 

In this connection thanks are due to Professor Haring, who has 
been in charge of classroom and winter field survey courses for 
many years, and who organized and for some years conducted the 
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summer field survey courses from which he was relieved at his own 
request. Thanks are also due to Professor Bryans who, succeeding 
Professor Haring, conducted the summer field survey courses also, 
without serious mishap or accident of any kind, for a period of ten 
years. 

The New Sage Laboratory 

The department of mechanical engineering is adjusting itself to 
the opportunities opened by the new Sage laboratory. Progress is 
necessarily slow, yet already the influence of this laboratory is 
evident. More than one half of last year's freshman class elected 
mechanical engineering, and of these men, the majority established 
high scholarship records. As soon as all the equipment called for 
by the present plan has been secured and installed, the department 
proposes to undertake research work for which it will then be 
admirably fitted. 

During the year the room set apart for the work of the sub- 
department of electrical engineering was completed. Some two 
thousand feet of conduit were laid and floored over with concrete. 
Substantial wood and iron machine bases were constructed, and 
the generators, motors, and transformers included in the splendid 
gift of the General Electric Company, and other recent acquisitions, 
together with machines from the old laboratory, were mounted 
upon them. The gift of the Electric Light and Power Company and 
the New York Edison Company has made possible the erection of 
what is probably the only automatic substation now existing within 
many miles of New York. The equipment of Weston electrical 
measuring instruments is comprehensive, and includes the finest 
type of apparatus obtainable. The hope is expressed that during 
the next year we will be able to secure wire cable, and operating 
switchboard panels, which at this writing prevent junior and senior 
classes from deriving full benefit from this exceptional laboratory. 

The time is not far distant when, depending upon endowment, 
the College of Engineering will be able to offer a separate course 
leading to a degree in electrical engineering. 

EQXnPMENT 

The new Sage laboratory has reduced the need for space and 
equipment at one point only. From the standpoint of space and 
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equipment mechanical engineering is now the strongest among the 
departments in the College of Engineering. Chemical engineering 
follows, since the basement constructed by the soldiers during the 
war has given partial relief. Civil engineering comes next; the need 
is here pressing, yet difficulties do not compare with those already 
surmounted in mechanical engineering. Industrial engineering is 
last. This department will need more space, but its need for equip- 
ment will never compare as to cost with the needs in other depart- 
ments. 

The needs of civil engineering have been referred to. For many 
years New York University was able to give instruction in engineer- 
ing only because this particular branch of engineering centered 
around subjects, such as drawing and surveying, which require 
comparatively small expense. That time has passed. Surveying 
instruments are no longer sufficient to meet the equipment needs 
of civil engineering. The developments which have taken place 
in structural and hydroelectrical applications alone have made 
necessary laboratories for testing cement and the strength of other 
materials, and for hydraulics, which had no counterparts in the 
early days referred to. Railway engineering, once a fundamental 
subdivision of civil engineering, did not require laboratories, 
whereas the instruction in roads and pavements which now parallels 
it in importance does require laboratories. 

The existence of the Sage laboratory warrants encouragement for 
several reasons: (i) the building is valuable of itself, (2) following 
the war it came at a critical period in the development of this, as 
well as other, schools of technology, (3) it is the first building of the 
group at University Heights to be devoted to education in engineer- 
ing. On the other hand, this annex to the main building has not 
completely met the need of the one department for which it was 
especially created, while the needs of other divisions of instruction 
remain untouched. 

Dormitories 

The need for a dormitory has been referred to. The seriousness 
of this need cannot easily be overestimated. It is one of the causes 
of our ^deficit.* 
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Rbtrospect 

The completion of the Ss^e laboratory marks a milestone in the 
advance of this college; moreover, the central administration of the 
University has just completed its first decade of service. It seems 
to be an appropriate moment in which to pause and consider some 
outstanding features, favorable and otherwise, which exist at the 
present time. Overwhelming as is the need for endowment and for 
buildings, it is evident that our substance has advanced materially, 
and that there have been some academic advances also during a 
creative period when obstacles were at a maximum. 

(i) Physical advance. By far the larger advance in this direction 
has taken place within the past ten years and is directly due to the 
interest and efforts of the present chancellor. During this time the 
new Sage laboratory building has added $300,000 to the assets of 
the College of Engineering, while the completion of the equipment 
of this building will add about $300,000 more without equivalent 
expenditure upon the part of the University. About $15,000 has 
been spent upon the permanent foundation of the main building. 
The basement of the central section of the Havemeyer laboratory, 
needed for the course in chemical engineering, represents a value of 
about $40,000. Equipment collected prior to the Sj^e bequest was, 
at the time, inventoried at about $40,000. The special endowment 
fund of $200,000 together with sundry gifts and bequests for the 
establishment of scholarships and other funds completes a total, 
in excess of $1,000,000, especially associated with the work of the 
College of Engineering. In addition the college is benefited by its 
proportion of dormitory, classroom, and other space, to say nothing 
of the campus itself. 

(2) Academic advance. The course in civil engineering was 
modernized, enlarged into a department, and then detached from 
the Collie of Arts and Pure Science to serve as a nucleus for what 
is now the College of Engineering. Entrance requirements were 
raised, and a faculty assembled which now compares well in strength 
and numbers with similar bodies elsewhere. A curriculum has been 
created. An organization has been perfected which is flexible 
enough to serve at this time of comparative poverty, but which 
will adjust itself to meet the change as the financial position of the 
college becomes stronger. Twelve years ago the United States 
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Bureau of Education concluded a special report upon New Yoric 
University with a statement that the work in the College of En- 
gineering (as well as in the College of Arts and Pure Science) had 
at that time "reached an excellence which enabled it to rank with 
the best colleges of the country." 

The enrollment has grown until it now compares well as to size 
with enrollments in many institutions which are far richer and 
more attractive to students than this. 

The Future 

^ Considerable as it is, the accumulation referred to is encouraging 
only when viewed as advance over that which existed a compara- 
tively few years ago. From such a point of view it is indeed encour- 
aging, since a few years ago our possessions were negligible. In 
short, much has been accomplished, yet there is no remote tendency 
on the part of this faculty to minimize that which remains to be 
done. In this connection your attention is respectfully called to 
the physical strength of other colleges of technology with which 
this one is now grouped. 

The principal objective for the new year has to do with the 
budget. Procedure leading to increase in our productive endow- 
ment, or to reduction of the said budget, or both, is clearly called 
for. The need for dormitories and the influence which this need 
has upon the budget have been referred to. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THEl 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

FOR THE YEARS 1920-1921 AND I92I-I922 

To the Chancellor 

Dear Sir: 

I beg to submit herewith the report of the Graduate School for 
the years 1920-1921 and 1921-1922. Until March of last year 
Professor Edmondson was acting dean, so that the report deals 
mainly with his administration. 

Enrollment 

The number of students in attendance and maintaining matricula- 
tion has not varied greatly since the report for 1919-1920 was 
issued. In 1920-1921 there were 192 students, and in 1921-1922, 185. 
In the former year the number of women students was about four- 
fifths as large as the number of men, and in the latter year only a 
little over three-fifths as large. All parts of the United States were 
represented in this enrollment, with a distribution similar to that 
given by the acting dean for the year 1919-1920. As is of course 
fitting, many more students came from New York University than 
from any other undergraduate institution, but the Graduate School 
made its contribution to the promotion of international educational 
relations by welcoming students from Canada, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Russia. There were three from Italy in 1920-192 1. 

The candidates for degrees enrolled in the various departments 
were as follows: 

jg2J 1022 

Bacteriology 3 4 

Biology I 

Botany i i 

Chemistry 24 18 

Economics 5 5 

Education 26 22 

English 32 36 

Freoch 7 5 

Geology 10 9 
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ig20- IQ2I- 

ig2i ig22 

German i i 

Goverament 7 5 

Greek - i 

History 28 14 

Latin 2 i 

Mathematics 7 9 

Philosophy 17 21 

Physics 5 6 

Physiology i 2 

Semitics 5 7 

Sociology 16 16 

Spanish 4 7 

The average number of points taken by a student was a fraction 
under seven. 

The following degrees were conferred; in 1920-192 1, A.M., 9, 
Sc.M., 7, Ph.D., 6, Sc.D., 2; in 1921-1922, A.M., 14, Sc.M., 15, 
Ph.D., 6, Sc.D., 1. 

Faculty 

The death on December 22, 1920, of Dr. Abram Samuel Isaacs, 
who was graduated from New York University with the class of 
1871 and had been a professor here since 1886, was a loss deeply 
regretted by all the members of the faculty. Since his death the 
work in Semitics has been carried by Dr. Joshua Bloch, who had 
received his degree of doctor of philosophy under Dr. Isaacs in 1918. 

Important additions to the faculty are Dr. Henry Pratt Fairdiild, 
professor of social economy; Dr. James Dysart Magee, professor of 
economics; Dr. John W. Withers, professor of education and dean of 
the school of education; Dr. Hyder E. Rollins, associate professor of 
English; Dr. Francis Wheeler Loomis, associate professor of physics; 
Dr. John Musser, assistant professor of history; Dr. Proviso V. 
Prewitt, assistant professor of physiology; Dr. Francis Owen Rice, 
assistant professor of chemistry; Dr. Horace Wesley Stunkard, 
assistant professor of biology; Dr. Rinehart John Swenson, assistant 
professor of government; Dr. Joseph Anthony Vaeth, assistant 
professor of romance languages. 
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Changbs in Organization and in Requirements for 
Degrees 

The development of the work in education brought about by 
Dean Withers has caused several important changes that have had 
an influence upon the Graduate School. At this meeting on May 3, 
192 1, the faculty adopted two proposals presented by Dean Withers 
and voted to recommend to the chancellor their adoption: 

That the conferring of the degrees master of pedagogy and 
doctor of pedagogy be discontinued, and that in their stead the 
degrees master of arts and doctor of philosophy be hereafter 
conferred. 

That the present standards as to scholarship and ability indicated 
by these degrees in New York University be fully maintained. 

The name of the School of Pedagogy was changed to School of 
Education, and committees were appointed from the Graduate 
School and the School of Education to consider the means by 
which the degrees granted by the two faculties should be main- 
tained at a parity. Although certain courses in education are 
still listed in the bulletin of the Graduate School, any graduate 
student who desires to major in education now registers in the 
School of Education as a candidate for the degree of master of 
arts or doctor of philosophy. 

The most important action taken by the faculty of the Graduate 
School during the year 1921-1922 was the raising of the require- 
ments for the degrees. For every student enrolling after June, 1922, 
the requirement for the master's degree is five full courses and the 
completion of a satisfactory thesis; for the doctor's degree a mini- 
mum of twelve full courses, with the dissertation and the final 
examinations, is required. 

An important step was also taken in adopting a method of co- 
operation with the Graduate School of Business Administration, so 
that students in the latter school who receive the degree of master 
of business administration may be given credit for it towards the 
course requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
the Graduate School. In this connection a reorganization of 
groups in the Graduate School was effected, and a new group 
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of economics and business administration was established. The 
scope of work under this group was to include economic history, 
economic theory and the history of economic thought, money and 
banking, public finance, trade and transportation, trusts and cor- 
p>oration finance, and business administration. It was decided that 
certain courses given in the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion should be credited by the Graduate School for students in this 
group, and that certain members of the faculty of the former school 
should be assigned to the faculty of the Graduate School and become 
members of the group committee on economics and business admin- 
istration. 

The Needs of the Graduate School 

The needs of the Graduate School were discussed in detail in a 
report presented by Acting Dean Edmondson on December 21, 1920, 
in regard to plans for the development of the school. I might sum- 
marize here the principal points he made, as well as my own state- 
ment of last autumn. 

One of the most vital needs is the development of a body of 
students who will be primarily interested in graduate study and re- 
search. At the present time far too many of those on our roll have 
outside occupations which consume the larger part of their mental 
energies and of their time. The University needs at University 
Heights a resident group of graduate students who will be devoting 
most of their thought to study. To secure such students a large 
increase is needed in the number of fellowships, scholarships, and 
assistantships offered by the University. It is the experience of all 
universities that ambitious and able students who have just com- 
pleted their college course are seldom in a financial position to devote 
three or more years to the specialization required for the doctorate 
without some assistance. It is my earnest hope that adequate pro- 
vision can be made for students of this type. 

The Graduate School needs also more instructors who are not so 
tied down by other duties that only the residue of their time and 
energy falls to the advanced students. Many of our professors 
would welcome the opportunity to do more research work. Such 
research would be an inspiration to their students as well as to them- 
selves. 
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If a dormitory could be provided at the Heights to serve as a 
center for the life of our graduate students, it would be of inesti- 
mable value in improving the general attitude of all those registered 
in the Graduate School. Better acconunodation could be given to 
students coming from a distance, and a greater number could be 
accepted. 

A closer connection should also be established between the student 
body and the University library and its seminar rooms. While the 
majority of the graduate courses are given at Washington Square, 
with others at the Wall Street Division and the medical college, the 
students are in large part unable to take advantage of the facilities 
offered by the library. The development of a graduate center at 
the Heights would solve this difficulty to some extent, and would 
also react favorably upon the growth of the library. 

The Aims of thb Graduate School 

The primary aim of the Graduate School should, of coiu-se, be 
the development of research by a faculty of scholars and the train- 
ing and encouragement of future scholars. To meet this aim a large 
endowment is absolutely essential. As you have said in your report 
for the year 1921-1922, "The building up at that center — ^University 
Heights — of a large and influential body of graduate instruction, 
with provision for the housing of students and teachers, with class- 
rooms, laboratories, a greater library, and large provision for scien- 
tific and social intercourse, would be a development of the greatest 
value to the whole University and a contribution to the scholarly 
life of the nation." 

Respectfully submitted, 

Earlb B. Babcock, 
Dean 
December is, 1922 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

FOR THE YEASS I92O-I92I AND I92I-I922 

To the ChanceUor 

Dear Sir: 

I beg leave to submit the following report of the School of Educa- 
tion for the biennial period from July i, 1920, to June 30, 1922. 

Changes in Name and Administration 

Dean Thomas M. Balliet had resigned the headship of the School of 
Pedagogy on September i, 191 9, nearly a year prior to the beginning 
of the period covered by this report. Professor Marshall S. Brown, 
dean of the faculties of the Universityi was made acting dean of the 
school on June i, 1920. My own service did not begin until Febru- 
ary 15, 192 1 ; therefore, during the first seven months of the period 
covered by the report the school was under the leadership of Dean 
Brown. At the time of my appointment I was engaged on school 
purveys in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Cleveland, and also before 
the end of the fiscal year on a religioi's education survey of the state 
of Indiana. All of this work was continued with your consent until 
the close of the college year in June 192 1, consequently my full time 
service to the school was confined to the second year of this period. 

The School of Pedagogy of New York University was the oldest 
graduate school of education in America, having been established 
in 1890. Many eminent men have served on its faculty and among 
its graduates are numbered some of the most distinguished educa- 
tors of New York City, and elsewhere. The trend in the develop- 
ment of education in recent years has been in the direction of a 
broader and more inclusive conception of the function and the 
purpose of the professional school of education than that which had 
given this school its name and the title of its degrees. It was, there- 
fore, apparent that the influence of the school might be materially 
increased by changing its name and the title of its degrees. Soon 
after my appointment I brought this matter to your attention and 
recommended that these changes be made. This recommendation 
was approved by you on two conditions: First, that satisfactory 
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adjustment could be made between the faculties of the Graduate 
School and the School of Education; and second, that the changes 
proposed would be legally sanctioned by the State Department of 
Education. Accordingly, at a joint meeting of the faculty of the 
Graduate School and of the School of Pedagogy held on May 3, 
1921, the following proposals were presented and carefully dis- 
cussed: 

1. That the name be changed from the School of Pedagogy of 
New York University to the School of Education of New York 
University. 

2. That the conferring of the degrees master of pedagogy and 
doctor of pedagogy be discontinued, and that in their stead the 
degrees master of arts and doctor of philosophy be hereafter con- 
ferred. 

3. That the present standards as to scholarship and ability 
indicated by these graduate degrees in New York University be 
fully maintained. 

4. That whenever in the judgment of the faculty of the School 
of Education this should be done, an advanced course in statistical 
methods of research may be substituted for one of the foreign langi- 
uages now required of candidates for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in the Graduate School of the University. 

5. That the School of Education be recognized as a distinctly 
professional institution whose main purpose shall be to train both 
men and women for the various forms of leadership and expert 
service that are needed in elementary, secondary, collegiate, and 
technical education. 

By unanimous vote, proposals i, 2, 3, and 5 were approved, and a 
joint committee consisting of an equal number from the faculty of 
the School of Pedagogy and that of the Graduate School was ap- 
pointed to consider proposal 4 and any other matters that might 
arise concerning the parity of standards for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the two schools. 

This joint committee met on May 17, 1921 and unanimously 
agreed upon the following recommendations: 

I. That the requirements for admission to the School of Educa- 
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tion be made identical with the requirements for admission to the 
Graduate School. 

2. That the system of numbering courses in the School of Educa- 
tion be left to the discretion of the faculty of that school. 

3. That the requirements for the degree master of arts in the 
School of Education be either the completion of five full courses 
without a thesis or four full courses with a thesis, such option to be 
exerdsed only with the approval of the dean. 

4. That at least two courses required for the degree master of 
arts be such as are open only to graduates of approved colleges. 

5. That the requirement of a minimum number of coiu'se points 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy in the School of Education be 
the same as the present course requirement for the degree doctor of 
pedagogy, i. e. fifty points. 

6. That candidates for the degree doctor of philosophy in the 
School of Education be required to show a reading knowledge of 
two foreign languages, ordinarily French and German, with the 
provision that, at the option of the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion, evidence of the knowledge of the methods of statistical inves- 
tigation, such as may be acquired in an advanced course in that 
subject, may be substituted for a reading knowledge of one of the 
foreign languages. 

These recommendations were approved by both the faculty of the 
Graduate School and the faculty of the School of Education. With 
a few changes that have been made since their adoption, they have 
served as the basis of cooperation between the two schools. 

These changes, having been agreed upon by the two faculties, 
were taken up with the State Department of Education and received 
its official sanction. 

DEFiNmoN OF Policy 

In view of the foregoing changes, it was evident that the School 
of Education stood in need of a new definition of policy and a new 
program of work. In determining such a policy it was decided that 
the following types of service to education should be included: 

I. The training of superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
directors of various school activities, specialists in educational 
research, normal school and college teachers of education and 
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teachers in elementary and secondary schools, normal schools, and 
colleges. 

2. The contribution by means of research toward the solution 
of practical problems of school administration, supervision, and 
teaching; and toward the development of an educational philosophy 
and of a practical policy of city and state education best suited to 
meet the American needs. 

3. The rendering of expert assistance to school officials in the 
making of school surveys and in the solution of practical problems 
which require immediate attention. 

4. Codperation of the School of Education with the Washington 
Square College, the College of Arts and Pure Science, the College 
of Engineering, the School of Commerce, the School of Law, the 
Medical College; and with the Graduate School, the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, the School of Retailing, the 
Summer School, and the Extramural Division, in such ways as to 
make the resources of New York University, in both faculty and 
material equipment, fully available in the professional training of 
teachers and in the study of educational problems and policies. 

5. The utilization in a practical way of the public school systems 
of the city of New York and of the cities of the metropolitan area 
surrounding New York in realizing the foregoing purposes, in 
cordial co5peration with the officials responsible for the administra- 
tion of the schools of these cities. The School of Education is within 
easy access of the schools, public and private, elementary, secondary, 
and collegiate, professional and technical, of an urban population 
of approximately eight millions. The establishment with these 
schools of such cordial co5perative relations as will make possible 
the study of actual conditions in the practical training of men and 
women will enable the School of Education to render its fullest 
service. 

6. In cooperation with the Schools of Commerce, Business Ad- 
ministration, and Retailing, of New York University, which together 
enroll more than 7,000 students, and also with the great business 
and financial establishments of New York City, the School of Edu- 
cation has an unusual opportunity for the education of teachers 
for commercial schools and colleges, and for the training of per- 
sonnel and other experts for large business and financial concerns. 
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It is intended that the School of Education will develop this type 
of service to the fullest extent possible. 

Rborganization 

To accomplish the foregoing purposes, it was evident that the 
School of Education would need to be organized so as to include 
both an undergraduate and a graduate division. The proposal to 
do this was therefore made and the purposes of the two divisions 
were defined as follows: 

I. Undergraduate Dtoision 

a. To provide further professional and cultural education 
for teachers in service in the City of New York and nearby 
ddes and towns who desire to fit themselves for better 
services and more responsible positions, and to give such 
teachers opportunity to achieve these aims and to earn 
a bachelor's degree at New York University without 
necessarily discontinuing their teaching. 

b. To extend through the Extramural Division or some other 
form of organized extension, and the Summer School of 
the University the advant^^es of the School of Education 
to teachers in service in other more distant cities. This 
provision makes it possible for such teachers to continue 
their general and professional education, fulfill their resi- 
dence requirements and earn the degrees of the School of 
Education of New York University without necessarily 
discontinuing their service to the schools in which they 
are employed. 

c. To provide full time courses for the further professional 
training in residence of teachers who have completed a 
normal school or teachers' college course of two years in 
addition to a standard four year high school course, or its 
equivalent. 

d. To provide full time professional training for students of 
the various schools and colleges of New York University 
and other institutions of equal rank, who have attained 
at least junior standing and desire to enter the profession 
of teaching. 
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e. To discover students who should be encour^ed, because 
of their ability, to continue their professional education 
in the graduate division. 

II. Graduate Dioision 

To train men and women for various types of leadership and 
and of expert service needed in American education, 
public and private; to lay a broad, cultural, and profes- 
sional foundation for rational and practical leadership in 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate education; to train 
school executives, superintendents of schools, supervisors, 
and teachers, directors of departments, and heads of 
divisions in city and state education; to develop a phil- 
osophy of education and an educational policy suited to 
the increasingly complex needs of American life, and to 
promote the scientific study of educational problems of 
this kind; to provide conditions which are most favorable 
to encourage competent men and women to prepare 
themselves through graduate study for the above im- 
portant types of professional service. 

THE Undergraduate Division 

On February 21, 1922, upon reconunendation of the chancellor, 
the executive committee of the Council of the University after con- 
sideration of the foregoing proposition passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved: That there be oiiganized in the School of Education 
an undergraduate division, empowered to establish a two year 
professional course of junior and senior standing, and to reconunend 
for the degree of bachelor of science in education students who 
successfully complete this course. 

and on April 24th, 1922, the Council adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved: That the faculty of the School of Education be au- 
thorized to reconunend candidates for the degree of bachelor of 
arts in education who had satisfied the special requirements of the 
University for the baccalaureate degree in arts. 
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In organizing the work of the new division thus provided for in 
such a way as to meet the needs of those for whom it was established, 
three curricula have been arranged as follows: 

1. A curriculum intended largely for teachers and others in 
educational service who have had two years of professional training 
in the state or city normal schools or teachers colleges approved 
by New York University, or two years of standard college educa- 
tion. One hundred twenty-eight points are required for the bac- 
calaureate degree. The persons having the qualifications mentioned 
above are admitted with actual or potential credit of two full years, 
or sixty-four points. At least thirty-two points must be taken in 
the School of Education. In no case will either the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science or Bachelor of Arts in education be conferred for less 
than one full year of residence in the University. The courses re- 
quired of all candidates for these degrees are grouped as follows: 

Group I— General Subjects Paints 

English 8 

History 
Psychology 

Economics or Social Science 
Government 
Science 
Mathematics 

Group II — Professional Subjects 
Educational I^lychology 
Philosophy or Principles of Educaticm 
History of Education 
Principles of Teaching 
Educational Measurements 
Observation and Practice Teaching 
Educational Sociology 
Special Methods 

Group III — In the field of the student's special interest 20 

2. A curriculum given in cooperation with the School of Com- 
merce for the education of teachers of commercial subjects in sec- 
ondary schools and conunercial colleges. Students are required to 
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take the courses enumerated in Group I and II stated above, with 
the provision that Economics i and 2 in the School of Commerce 
may be accepted as satisfying the requirement of four points of 
economics or social science in Group I. Courses in the School of 
Commerce required of students are: 

Law I and 2 

Accounting i and 2 

Economics i and 2 

Finance i and 2 

English II and 12 

Finances 

Management I and 2 

Advertising and Marketing, 3 and 4 

Outlined by years, this curriculum is as follows: 



*Fifsi Year Points 


Second Year 


Poin 


English 4 
History 4 
Science 4 


English 

Psychology 

Government 


4 

4 
4 


Mathematics 4 


Commerce Courses 


20 


Commerce Course 16 




— 


— 




32 


32 






**Third Year 




Poin 


Educational Psychology 
Educational Sociology 
History of Education 
Commerce or Education 




4 

4 

4 

20 



**Fourth Year 
Principles of Teaching 
Educational Measurements 
Observation and Practice Teaching 
Principles or Philosophy of Education 
Special Methods 
Commerce or Education 

* Washington Square College. 
** School of Education. 



32 

Points 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
12 
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3. A curriculum given in conjunction with Washington Square 
College for the education of teachers of academic subjects in sec- 
ondary schools. This curriculum is intended largely for the students 
of Washington Square College who may wish to enter the profes- 
sion of teaching. It includes the following subjects: 



First Year 
English Composition 
European History 
Mathematics 
Science 
Modem Languages 



Second Year 

Survey of English Literature" 

American History " 

Psychology " 

Economics " 
Public Speaking 

Special Subjects " 
Elective, Allied Field 



Washington Square College 



Third Year 

Educational Psychology 
Educational Sociology 
History of Education 
Observation 
American Government 
Special Subjects 



Paints 
4 or 6 
6 

4or6 
8 
4or8 

Paints 

4. 
4 
6 

4 
4 

4or8 
8or4 

Paints 



School of Education 



4 
i« <i «« J 

it «« It ^ 

" " " 2 or 4 

it «« M ^ 

4 

Washington Square College . 8 or 4 

Electives School of Education or Washington Square College 
(Approval of dean of the School of Education) 10 or 12 



Fourth Year 
Philosophy of Education School of Education 
Principles of Teaching " " 

Practice Teaching " " 

Special Methods '* " 

Special Subjects Washington Square College 

Elective School of Education or Washington Square College 
(Approval of dean of the School of Education) 



Points 

4 
4 

2 

4 
8 



or 4 



10 or 12 
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Additions to the Faculty 

The reorganization of the School of Education and increased 
attendance which may be expected call for a considerable increase 
in the faculty and the establishment of new departments. The 
professorship of elementary education was created, and on May 27, 

1921, the executive committee of the Council approved the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Margaret E. Noonan to fill this position, beginning 
her services at the University in September, 1921. The professor- 
ship of educational sociology was also established, and on May ii, 

1922, the chancellor approved the appointment of Dr. E. George 
Payne to this position, to begin his work at the Univeraty in Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

No other regular appointments to the faculty were made during 
the period covered by this report. The additional courses required 
by the reorganization of the school have been provided for by the 
appointment of part time instructors. The number of courses 
offered has been increased from fifty-nine in 192 1 to eight-two at 
the beginning of 1922-1923. 

Growth in Enrollment 

In 1920-192 1 the number of men enrolled was 58 
The number of women enrolled was 98 

Making a total of 156 

Of these, 44 held degrees and 112 were special students; 50 were old 
students continuing their work, and 106 were new. The number of 
degrees granted at the dose of the year were Pd.D. 6, Pd.M. 9. 

During the year 1921-1922, the number of men enrolled was 93 
The number of women enrolled was 140 

Making a total of 233 

The number holding d^^rees was 92, the number of special students 
was 141. There were 164 new students and 69 okl students. The de- 
grees conferred were: Pd.D. o, Pd.M. 8. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John W. Withers, 
Dean 
December is, 1922 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE. ACCOUNTS, AND FINANCE 

FOR THE YEARS 1920-1921 AND I92I~I922 
To the Chancellar 

Dear Sir: 

Since the last publication of the University report, 1919-1920, 
the enrollment in the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
has been increasing steadily. In 1920-192 1 the total number of 
students in the school was 6490, an increase over the previous 
year of 10.7 per cent, the total course enrollments were 26,132, or 
an increase of 15.7 per cent. The spring term' showed a negligible 
increase. 

The increase in number of students and enrollments continued 
through 1921-1922, there being 6713 students, with total course 
enrollments of 27,656 during the fall term and a slight falling off in 
number during the spring term. These figures include students in 
our Wall Street Division, which offers the same kind of work as that 
given at Washington Square. 

Day Division 

Several quite important factors developed during the college 
years of 1920-1921 and 1921-1922, in connection with the Day 
division activities. The fall registration figures for 1920-192 1 
showed 915 students in the day division. The year witnessed a 
betterment of the tone or morale of the undergraduate body. There 
was very much more interest and participation in the various extra- 
curriculum activities. During this time the director, Professor 
Philip O. Badger, was doing his best to sow the seeds of general 
University spirit and activity as against the individual college or 
school spirit. 

The representation of day division men on the University's 
athletic teams increased appreciably. As in previous years, some 
difficulties were expenenced in handling so large a day school with 
the facilities available. 

The fall registration for 1921-1922 was 987. 

The fall of 192 1 witnessed the first application of the selective 
admissions plan in the School of Commerce. Its application was 
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restricted to the day division. The effect of these examinations 
was such as not only to eliminate poorly prepared students but also 
to impress appreciably the admitted students with the seriousness 
of their work. The scholarship committee reports as its opinion 
that this latter feature of the effect of the tests cannot be over- 
estimated in its importance. 

The compulsory athletic fee was instituted in the day division 
in the fall of 192 1 at the request of the undergraduate body itself. 
The students in the day division wanted to be considered in Uni- 
versity circles on a par with the undergraduate body at the Heights. 
The willingness to subscribe to such a fee voluntarily is an excel- 
lent illustration of the rapidly developing University spirit of the 
division. 

It is interesting to note that during the school year 1921-1922 
the varsity captains of the three major athletic sports were en- 
rolled in the day division. Similarly the three captains of the fresh- 
men teams were from this division. Furthermore, more than fifty 
per cent of the personnel of the varsity and freshmen football, 
baseball, and basketball teams drew their members from this 
group. 

The old Washington Square Dealer becapie the New York Uni- 
versity News. Day division men were instrumental in this change 
and made it with the hope that a further development might lead 
to an all-university daily publication. 

It is interesting to note that a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of seniors is to be found in the enrollment statistics. Despite 
this fact there are certain factors which tend to cut down the 
number of students in the senior class of the day division. For one 
thing, many students find that at the end of one or two years of 
work in the school they are sufficiently well equipped to get a posi- 
tion in business and so finish their course at night. For another 
thing, the inability on our part to offer a full program of courses 
during the day has tended to make some students switch their 
enrollments from day to night for at least their senior year. 

Dbpartmbnt op Accounting Instruction 

During the year 1920-192 1, the department of accounting in- 
struction conducted classes in three different centers of the Uni- 
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versity, viz: At Washington Square, at the Wall Street Division, 
and at University Heights. 

Courses in accounting were added to the curriculum of the School 
of Engineering and also to the curriculum of the College of Arts 
at University Heights, in connection with its college cojnmerce 
course. The classes in the College of Arts were conducted by Pro- 
fessor Rosenkampff, and those in the School of Engineering, by 
Dr. Gasparitsch. 

During the year 1921-1922 the department conducted seventy- 
one separate classes in accounting at the Washington Square and 
the Wall Street centers of the University, with an enrollment of 
5904 in the first semester, as against an enrollment of 5353 for 
the corresponding semester of the prior year; and seventy-seven 
separate classes, with an enrollment of 5669 in the second semes- 
ter, as against an enrollment of 5652 for the corresponding semes- 
ter in the prior year. 

On January i, 1922, Professor John T. Madden was appointed 
assistant dean, and Professor Arthur H. Rosenkampff was made 
head of the department. Mr. L. C. Amidon was appointed assist- 
ant professor, and the department added to its staff of instructors 
Mr. Paul E. Bacas, one of our graduates, who is the personal direc- 
tor of Lybrand, Ross Brothers and Montgomery, and Mr. Theodore 
Lang, a graduate of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

A course in insurance accounting, intended to meet the needs of 
employees of insurance companies, and conducted by Mr. Saul 
Ackerman, formerly a New York State insurance examiner, has 
been added to the courses in accounting offered by the department. 
A course in retail accounting, conducted by Mr. Doran, of R. H. 
Macy and Company, has also been added to the curriculum. 

The department, during the period covered by this report, has 
made considerable progress in standardizing the courses and the 
material used in the various courses. Numerous meetings were 
held by Professor Madden with instructors, at which outlines, 
methods, and materials were discussed, with the result that in 
most of our accounting courses we now have uniformity of instruc- 
tion in so far as subject matter and material are concerned. 

Mr. Primus E. Godridge, in collaboration with Roy A. Wood, 
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prepared the material for the course in fiduciary accunting; Mr. 
Welti, in collaboration with Assistant Professor Amidon, prepared 
the material for the course in cost accounting; and Mr. Bacas, the 
material for the course in auditing. This material was published 
by the New York University Press, and was sold through the book 
store to our students at cost. 

Departments of Advertising and Marketing and 
Business English 

During the past two years there has been a steady progress and 
development of the work of the departments of business English 
and advertising and marketing, under the direction of Professor 
George B. Hotchkiss, along the same well defined lines as those of 
previous years. There has been a steady increase in the number of 
students to a total of 2080 in business English, and 2286 in adver- 
tising and marketing in the first term of 1922-1923. There has been 
a slight increase in the number of courses offered, but the main 
effort has been to increase the number of divisions in courses already 
well established, with the object of securing smaller classes and thus 
permitting closer personal contact between instructor and student. 
This personal contact, which is, of course, important in any kind 
of education, is particularly vital in subjects like advertising and 
business English in which individual, creative work plays so large a 
part. 

The most notable development in the department of advertising 
and marketing has been the new importance assigned to the sub- 
ject of salesmanship by the appointment of Mr. Elmer E. Ferris 
as professor of this subject, and the establishment of enough divi- 
sions of the subject to occupy his full time. The course has proved 
not only popular and successful, but of distinct value in the devel- 
opment of the right sort of business personality among our students. 
The course has, in fact, been so thoroughly appreciated that the 
number of students has demanded not only the full time of Profes- 
sor Ferris, but part of the time of Mr. G. Rowland Collins in 1922- 
1923. Some of the time of Mr. Collins has been required also by the 
rapidly developing fundamental course in markets and marketing. 
Mr. Collins, who was instructor in public speaking in 1921-1922 
and previously, was promoted in 1922 to the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing. 
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Among other important new courses added were: Direct adver- 
tising by Mr. Robert £. Ramsay; and analysis of marketing costs 
by Assistant Professor Giles L. Courtney and Mr. Harry Tippo*. 
The latter field is one of great importance which has hitherto been 
neglected. So far as can be discovered, the course in the analysis 
of marketing costs, first offered here in 1921-1922, is the pioneer 
scientific attempt to apply scientific cost accounting principles to 
the field of marketing costs. In addition to the courses named 
above, the department of advertising and marketing, in co5peration 
with the School of Retailing, has offered new courses m retail copy 
writing and store display. 

Members of the department of advertising and marketing, both 
individually and through our University bureau of business re- 
search, have been engaged in a number of important research activ* 
ides. Among the most important of these were the following: 

1. A study of the attention value of advertisements in the Sat- 
urday £venin^ Post, published by the Bureau of Business Research. 

2. A study of the newspaper reading habits of college students, 
published by the association of national advertisers. 

3. A study of the newspaper reading habits of business and pro- 
fessional men of New York, published by the New York Tribune, 

4. An exhaustive study of the leadership of advertised brands 
conducted by Professor Hotchkiss and Mr. Franken with the assist- 
ance of professors and instructors in several other educational 
institutions throughout the country. This study has just been 
published in book form Qanuary 1923) by the Associated Advertis- 
ing Qubs of the World. 

The increase in number of divisions of the basic course in business 
English necessitated the appointment of one new instructor, Mr. 
Earl Manville, B.C.S., beginning in the year 1921-1922. In the same 
year Mr. Rudolph Brosius, A.M., was appointed in place of Mr. John 
Vamey, A.M., who resigned. 

An even greater increase in the number of divisions was necessary 
in the course in public speaking and argumentation, which in 192 1- 
1922 was given by Mr. George Rowland Collins. In 1922-1923, as As- 
sistant Professor Collins was required to devote more of his time to 
administrative work and to the courses in marketing and salesman- 
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ship, Dr. Homer Lindgren, A.B., was appointed instructor in pub- 
lic speaking, and has continued the successful work so well estab- 
lished by Professor Collins. Mr. Warren DuBois, as lecturer in 
public speaking, has been handling one division of the subject in 
the Wall Street Division. 
Promotions in the years 1921-1922 have included the following: 

Assistant Professor Hugh E. Agnew to full professor 
Assistant Professor Elmer E. Ferris to full professor 
Instructor C. Hayes Sprague to assistant professor 
Instructor Giles L. Courtney to assistant professor 

There are now five professors, four assistant professors, and four 
instructors devoting their full time (except for adnunistrative work) 
to the instruction in the departments of business English and adver- 
tising and marketing. The remainder of the instruction b given by 
outside lecturers and assistants. There should be further increases 
in the number of full time instructors in the near future in order to 
take care of the present needs and future development of our work. 
These additions are made more ui^ently necessary by the demands 
imposed upon us by the Wall Street Division and the Graduate 
School of Business Administration and the rapid development of 
the college commerce course at University Heights. The increas- 
ing number of students in the day school of the School of Commerce 
has also made necessary the establishment of day sections of many 
courses which were previously given only in the evening. Further 
additions to the list of divisions given in the day are desirable, but 
will be possible only when we have a sufficiently large group of full 
time instructors to take charge of the classes. 

Books published by members of the faculty of the department of 
business English and advertising and marketing during the past 
two years include the following: 

Advanced Business Correspondence, by G. B. Hotchkiss and 

E. J. KildufT 
The Art Appeal in Display Advertising, by Frank Alvah Par- 

sons 
The Human Element in Industry, by Harry Tipper 
Effective House Organs, by Robert E. Ramsay 
Effective Display Advertising, by Robert E. Ramsay 
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Leadership of Advertised Brands, by G. B. Hotchkiss and R. B. 

Franken 
Essentials of Public Speaking, by Warren DuBois 

Department of Economics 

There has been a healthy expansion and growth in the depart- 
ment of economics during the past two years. The following sta- 
tistics are in point: During the academic year 1920-192 1 the total 
enrollment in thirty-seven classes for the first term was 2357, while 
during the second term in thirty-eight classes the total number was 
2072. During the year 1921-1922 the total enrollment in thirty-four 
classes for the first term was 2389, while during the second term in 
thirty-seven classes the total number was 2226. It will be observed 
that the falling off between terms for 1921-1922 was less than for 
the previous year. This can be accounted for in part by the fact 
that most of the courses in economics continue throughout two 
terms. Bearing upon the point also is the fact that there is an 
increased tendency for our students to stay with us for a longer 
period of time. 

At a meeting of the faculty it was decided to try the experiment 
in the department of economics of so conducting the elementary 
course, during the year 1922-1923, that the students will meet one 
hour a week in large groups for a lecture and for a second hour in 
small quiz groups. At the end of the hour the first group will go to 
the quiz section and those in the quiz sections will go to the large 
group for the lecture. Two reasons supported this decision by the 
faculty; The more important one was that it is only in small sections 
that effective work in elementary economics can be done; the second- 
ary one, that of economy. This, however, is to be only an experi- 
ment, and the plan will be retained only upon condition that it 
works satisfactorily. 

The following important <±ahges have been made in the personnel 
of the department. Associate Professor James D. Magee has been 
made professor of economics. The rank of Reid L. McClung has 
been raised from that of assistant professor to associate professor, 
and he has been made the representative of the department of 
economics at University Heights. Assistant Professor Herbert M. 
Diamond has been added to our teaching staff. After completing 
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his work for the degree of doctor of philosophy at Yale, he taught 
at Goucher and Reed Colleges and has also worked with the United 
States Employment Service as well as with the Connecticut Child 
Welfare Commission. Arthur L. Faubel was given a leave of absence 
for the academic year 1921-1922 during which he finished the re- 
quirements, except the completion of his dissertation, for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Princeton. He will return to the staff 
with the rank of assistant professor at the beginning of the aca- 
demic year 1922-1923. 

A number of articles prepared in the department by members of 
the staff have appeared in scientific journals. Magee's Introduction 
to economic problems^ designed as a text for elementary students, 
was published recently by Charles Scribner's Sons. An interesting 
study on Price discriminations by Associate Professor McClung 
will be forthcoming. 

Department of Finance 

The department of finance has, under the direction of Professor 
Charles W. Gerstenberg, been working to standardize its coursea 
Where the given subject heretofore has been taught by a number 
of instructors, each has gone his own way and has taught the sub- 
ject from the angle of his own personal interests. Syllabi have been 
prepared and the practice that was inaugurated a great many years 
ago of submitting cases and problems to be solved by the students 
has been followed. A notable example will be found in the develop- 
ment of the courses in income taxes. Other courses in which the 
problem method has been developed are the courses in investments 
and real estate. 

Courses in the following subjects have been added to the work of 
the finance department: 

Finance 9-10 Reorganization of finances of Europe 

11-12 Trust work of banks and trust companies 

14 Financing working capital 

19-20 Federal tax problems 

21-22 Public utility and industrial securities 

38 Functions of the purchasing department of bond 
houses and moneyed institutions 
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44 Casualty insurance 

49 Retail credits and cdlections 

50 Foreign trade finance 
56 Financial statistics 

37 Municipal bond investments 

The problem which the finance department has had to meet, in 
common with the other departments, is that of building up a faculty 
personnel that can take care of instruction during the day. The 
process has been slow, but there are now very few courses given at 
night that are not also offered during the day, and a day student 
wishing to specialize in finance can find enough electives during the 
day to suit his needs. 

The finance department has tried to meet the special problems 
presented by the difficulties under which we labor: namely, the 
large number of students and the fact that most of them are neces- 
sarily giving a part of their time at least to gainful pursuits. Old 
methods of lecturing have been abandoned. More emphasis is 
placed on instruction. We have also had in mind the fact that a 
business school should inculcate habits of orderliness, precision, and 
punctuality. We have made great progress in instituting short 
daily quizzes covering the reading assignments and the work of the 
previous session. A definite amount of outside work to be done in 
the form of problems or reports has been assigned in most classes 
and every bit of this, including the daily quizzes, has been reviewed 
and graded. The demand that students be prompt in attendance 
at the beginning of the class when the quizzes are held, and that 
they submit their work neatly and carefully prepared at the time 
designated, has been made inexorable, and we feel that the energy 
spent in carrying through this system has been of inestimable value 
in building up a professional spirit in the school. 

Department of Business Management 

In the spring of 1922 the several departments of the School of 
Commerce assembled regular three year and four year programs, 
for day and night students respectively, to be followed by those 
who desired to specialize in certain fields of business. The manage- 
ment department offers programs for specialized divisions of man- 
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agement, such as industrial mans^ement, office management, whole- 
sale organization and management, personnel administration, and 
a general business course. The department also offers two highly 
specialized courses, viz.: Restaurant, tea room and cafeteria or- 
ganization and management; and textiles, which are not directly 
included in the above groups. 

Detailed topical outlines of the various courses in man^^ement 
have been written by the instructors and comparisons made in 
order to avoid duplication of the subject matter offered. Up until 
last spring there were topical outlines of only three or four courses 
and detailed outlines of each lecture of only two courses. Com- 
parison of the content of the various courses could not, therefore, 
be made. Inasmuch as a number of the subjects taught are closely 
allied, the result was more or less duplication and considerable 
overlapping. Last winter and spring, numerous conferences were 
held with each man on the teaching staff, and these and other 
difficulties were successfully disposed of. The subject matter of each 
course was thoroughly discussed and so agreed upon that duplica- 
tion and overlapping would be done away with except to the slight 
extent which is necessary in order properly to correlate and coordi- 
nate the various courses. 

In selecting new men for the department, it has been the aim of 
Professor W. B. Cornell, head of the department, to secure men 
who will remain with the school permanently. Additions to the 
staff were Mr. H. M. Foster, Secretary of the New York Wholesale 
Grocers Association, who is in charge of the course in wholesale 
organization and management; C. F. Gamer, of the Retail Research 
Association and the Associated Merchandising Association; and 
Mr. N. L. Hoopingamer, formerly with the Business Training Cor- 
poration. 

Commercial Law 

During the first semester of the academic year 1920-1921 there 
were thirty-two classes in law \dth a total enrollment of 2918. Dur- 
ing the second semester there were conducted forty-two classes, the 
enrollment being 3139. The members of the staff numbered eleven. 

During the year 1921-1922 there were conducted th'rty-eight 
classes. The enrollments total 3029 as compared with forty-three 
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classes and 3229 enrollments in the second semester. There were 
twelve instructors. 

A steady increase in the enrollment in the elective courses, Law 3, 
4, 5, and 6, was noticeable. 

During the years 1920-1922, the policy has been followed of em- 
plo3dng instructors whose excellence as teachers was supplemented 
by experience as practicing lawyers in business cases, producing a 
combination most valuable to the students. Qualified substitutes 
were provided in case of any instructor's illness or other emergency, 
so that in practically all of the classes there was no break in the 
continuity of work. 

The scholarship of the students, as indicated by the examina- 
tions, has gradually improved. The examinations have, in the 
main, been more difficult than in previous years and many of the 
papers submitted by the students have shown noteworthy grasp of 
the subject. 

Department of Journalism 

The department of journalism views with alarm the increasing 
enrollment without better laboratory facilities, but is proud of its 
service work. During the local milk strike the department made a 
survey of the way news relating to the strike was handled by metro- 
politan newspapers. The object of the survey was to test the accu- 
racy of the press in printing the news of industrial disputes. Over 
fifteen thousand interviews were obtained by the department to 
determine the attitude of the public toward the strike. The news 
printed in the secular press was checked against that published in 
the labor press to see if there were important omissions or suppres- 
sions. The survey was mentioned editorially by several New York 
newspapers and the results were given in an address by Professor 
James Melvin Lee, the head of the department, before the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. The title of his address was Tests 
of the press in industrial disputes. 

More and more the newspapers of the country are seeking the 
opinions of the department in matters of policies, especially in the 
field of ethics. Inquiries of late have been so numerous as to be a 
burden to the department because of the research involved. The 
connection of the School of Retailing with New York University 
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doubtless accounts for the request from department stores about 
matters of ethics in advertising. 

Service work as at present organized includes a weekly report 
about the literature relating to journalism. This report is pub- 
lished practically weekly in the Editor and Publisher, which has a 
large circulation among newspaper workers. Other periodicals 
such as the Yale Review and the Literary Review have turned to 
members of the department for reviews of books on journalism. 

Service work by the department is not limited to the professional 
press. For the benefit of the members of the Intercollegiate News- 
paper Association, a service sheet is issued from time to time in 
which sug^stions are offered on how undergraduate papers at the 
various colleges can be improved and made more efficient in report- 
ing the news of the campus. The executive secretary, elected from 
the faculty of one of the institutions represented in the association, 
is Professor Lee. 

The department is now busily engaged in collecting material for a 
history of journalism in South America. Some of this material has 
already been printed in a Spanish magazine that has an extensive 
circulation among the editors of Latin American newspapers. For 
the benefit of these same editors the service work has been extended 
to include articles on typography. For codperation in translation, 
the department is greatly indebted to the National Type and Paper 
Company, wholesale distributors of presses and printing equipment 
in South America. 

Recent changes in the instruction staff include the appointment 
of Alexander Woollcott as lecturer on dramatic criticism. Mr. Wooll- 
cott, a graduate of Hamilton College, was until recently dramatic 
editor of the New York Times, but is now connected with the New 
York Herald in a similar capacity. To take charge of the courses in 
book reviews, John Farrar has been secured. Mr. Farrar, a grad- 
uate of Yale University, is the editor of The Bookman. As in past 
years the department has had the co5peration of practical maga- 
zine and newspaper editors and publishers in the matter of special 
lectures. 

Dbpartmbnt of Pubuc and Social Economy 

There is nothing of an exceptional or outstanding character to 
report in the work of the department of public and social economy 
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during the past year. A gratifying increase in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled took place, indicating the need for expansion in the 
number of courses to be offered in the futtuie. The student enroll- 
ment in 1920-192 1 was 97. During 1921-1922 the increase was con- 
siderable, the number of students taking work in this field number- 
ing 176. 

During the course of the year, a survey of the work of the depart- 
ment has been made, especially in relation to its future develop- 
ment. A unified scheme of development must be worked out if the 
department is to come into its own. 

With many of our students, the sole objective in mind is that ot 
completing a required number of practical courses in the shortest 
possible space of time. Many have little or no knowledge of their 
obligations as citizens, of the functioning of their government, or of 
the ways in which they may take part in the life of their commun- 
ity. In consequence of the practical aspect of the School of Com- 
merce, it is difficult to give the average student much else, but at 
least every student should have a course or two grounding him in 
the essentials of citizenship. These courses should be made popular 
in character, with a general appeal to the needs of the young men 
and women entering business life. One of these elementary courses 
might well be made a required course in the School of Commerce 
curriculum. 

The advanced courses should have a decided vocational aspect. 
The School of Commerce can train men and women for public 
service as few other institutions can do. We are able to offer a 
sound training in accounting, in economics, in management, in 
finance, and in journalism, subjects so necessary today for anyone 
in the public service. If in addition to these fundamental subjects 
we could present carefully organized vocational courses, we would, 
I believe, find it possible to train men and women for public serv- 
ice just as effectively as we now do for accounting and finance. 
For students who wish to specialize for a public service career a 
number of advanced courses are now (^ered. 

Mr. Louis R. Spr^, during the year 1921-1922, was made an 
assistant in the department and has carried out his duties satis- 
factorily and efficiently. 
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Wall Street Division 

At the beginning of the fail term in 1920, the Wall Street Division 
made plans for an increased enrollment incident to the taking over 
of the building at 90 Trinity Place. The number of class sections 
was increased from thirty to sixty; almost the entire schedule of 
accounting courses was put in and practically a full schedule in 
languages was offered. An increased number of law courses was 
also added. In the year 1921-1922 our enrollment reached approxi- 
mately two thousand students. During this year the work of the 
Wall Street Division settled down into a permanent CH^anizadon, 
and we have now reached the limit of our present capaqty. In 
order to accommodate the increased enrollment, it was necessary 
to install folding doors in the auditorium so that this room might 
be used for classroom purposes. 

During the year 1920-1921, Professor Jenks made his generous 
contribution to the University in the form of his oriental library. 
There was organized in the department of trade and transportation 
a division of oriental commerce and politics of which Professor 
Jenks was made director and Professor Hodges assistant director. An 
increased demand for library space necessitated the removal of the 
library to other quarters which enabled us to provide more tables and 
racks. 

Special attention must soon be given to the matter of increasing 
our library facilities in our Trinity Place building. The library 
facilities are being used in increasing volume by the business houses 
in the financial district. 

In the year 1920-192 1 Mr. H. McBean Hart, who had acted as 
secretary to the Wall Street Division since 1916, except during 
the period of his war service, was made instructor in economics at the 
Heights, and his place was taken by Mr. Richard E. Lambert, 
lecturer on trade and transportation. The following year Mr. 
Lambert felt that he should devote more time to the work for his 
advanced degree, and Dr. Herbert M. Diamond was appointed 
assistant director of the Wall Street Division with the title of 
assistant professor of economics. 

During the last two years student activities have greatly increased 
in scope and importance, and this should be encoun^ed. For the 
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purpose of bringii^ the student body in closer touch with the faculty, 
beginnings were made in appointing resident faculty members at 
the Wall Street Division. The department of accounting instruction 
has appointed Professor Amidon as the representative of the de- 
partment in the Wall Street Division, with regular office hours, 
and this program must soon be extended to embrace other depart- 
ments. 

Bureau of Employment 

One thousand and fifteen positions were filled by the bureau of 
employment of New York University, under the direction of Mr. 
Francis W. Lawson, during the year 1922. This is approximately 
twice the number filled in 192 1, 535, which in turn is an increase of 
248 over 1920. 

This is indicative of two things: First, the bureau has built up 
its business; second, general conditions have improved. While 
it may be difficult to say definitely which of these two has had the 
greater effect, yet it seems fair to say that the employment of college 
men and women generally has not nearly doubled during 192 1 and 
1922. 

The bureau of employment has established good contacts with 
some fifteen thousand employers, has in its files over two thousand 
alumni occupational records, and has brought its service forcibly 
to the attention of practically the entire student body of the Uni- 
versity. Approximately fifty per cent of all applicants have been 
placed, and forty per cent of all positions referred to the bureau have 
been filled. 

The average number of personal interviews per day at the bureau 
is twenty-three, and the additional telephone interviews per day 
number about the same. Approximately eight hundred of the 
placements are present students. Thus eight hundred men this 
year have been enabled to secure their University education through 
employment obtained for them by the bureau. In addition, some 
two hundred alumni have been enabled to keep pace with their am- 
bitions and to secure proper incomes. 

The phase of the work of the bureau with which its staff is least 
satisfied is the number of placements in the higher positions. 
Special attention is constantly beii^ given to this feature at the 
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present time. In this connection, the director would like to be able 
to give all his time to pursuing the requests of graduates and stu- 
dents for the bigger jobs and those most difficult to find, but in 
order to do this, be will need additional assistance for detail work. 
Respectfully submitted, 

JosBPH French Johnson, 

Dean 
December 1$, 1922 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 

FOR THE YEARS I92O-I92I AND I92I-I922 

T'j ihe Chancellor 

r>EAR Sir: 

I beg to submit my report as dean of the Washington Square 
C'^llege for the academic years 1920-1921 and 1921-1922. 

The services of the Washington Square College to the University 
as a whole are becoming many and variegated. It is a college of 
lib«*ral arts; its work is preparatory to the professions; it teaches 
sti' dents of our other colleges, it offers six combination courses 
jointly with our professional schools. The larger number of its stu- 
dents devote almost the whole of their time to the liberal arts 
coirses and the combination courses are proving increasingly 
atti-active. 

Contact with the other schools: The contact of the college with 
other divisions of the University proves both attractive and helpful 
in respects other than that of offering dombination courses. Housed 
in the same building with four groups of students and as many 
professional schools, our students have access to a wide range and 
variety of offering; they make friendly associates and beneficial 
contacts with different points of view; they trade ideas and learn to 
resprct the opinions of their associates; they lose their narrow 
spirit which may place their love of creed above their love of hu- 
manity or of heaven. This interworldng and direct touch with the 
other schools is a unique and exceedingly beneficial feature of the 
college. 

Combination courses: Jointly with the School of Law, we offer a 
five year course of which the first two years is wholly liberal arts; 
the p&cond two years combine liberal arts with law; and the fifth 
year is wholly law. The degree of bachelor of science is given at the 
end of the fourth year and the degree of bachelor of laws at the 
end of the fifth. The combination course with the School of Re- 
tailing also extends over a period of five years. Of this, the first 
three years are devoted wholly to liberal arts and the last two years 
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to retail selling. At the end of the fourth year the degree of bachelor 
of science is given and at the end of the fifth year the student takes 
his degree of master of science in retailing. The combination 
courses with commerce, journalism, and education extend over 
four years. Of the joint course with education, the college ofifers 
about three fourths of the work but with commerce and journalism 
approximately one half of the work is professional. For these three 
combination courses the degree of bachelor of science is given by the 
college. It is a great asset to their liberal education for our students 
to sit in the same classes with those who are preparing for the pro- 
fessions of law, business, and teaching and to profit from the in-^ 
strucdon and counsel of educators in the different fields of thought. 
We plan in each of our combination courses with the other schools to 
have a joint committee which keeps watch over the students' pro- 
grams. This has the effect of keeping to the fore both the cultural 
and professional needs of the student, as a single college from its 
dominant point of view would be powerless to do. 

The functions of ihe college among the professional schools: These 
joint ofiferings have given rise to much discussion of the proper func- 
tions of the coU^e in its relationship to the professional schools. 
Certainly it is the plain duty of the collie and of the professional 
schools working co5peratively to adapt the nature of the instruction 
to the aptitude of the students. To this end they should discover 
and determine, in so far as is humanly pos^ble, the qualities of their 
students in order to find what they are good for, and should so shape 
the character of instruction as to develop these talents for the tadcs 
to which they by nature are adapted. This suggests that the normal 
order of approach to professional training is through the collie of 
liberal arts. Certain it is that professional schools here or elsewhere 
fall short of their highest sendee if they calculate their achievements 
quantitatively — in terms of graduate or numbers enrolled. Their 
highest achievement will consist in educating men and women of 
vision for the particular vocations to which they, by taste or talent, 
are suited. Round men in square holes furnish the sole reason why 
the world of affairs is so full of failures. Too often professional 
failures are but helpless victims of a false procedure while getting 
their education. The inmiature choosing of vocations is to be 
deplored. To put the problem in the form of a question: How may 
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the student avoid the folly of selectii^ a vocation before he has 
measured his abilities to carry it through? 

Systematic study in the liberal arts is conceded to furnish the 
safest guide in making a proper selection of a vocation. No single 
method of thought or point of view or particular set of problems 
attends the systematic study for a liberal education. It is designed 
for the whole of one's faculties and develops and ascertains and 
compares the relative merits of his several aptitudes as no specialized 
field of study can hope to do. The statement is now time honored 
that "the path to successful achievement in the liberal professions 
runs through the collies of arts and sciences/ and a primary reason 
for this is that these colleges furnish almost the only rational basis 
for the selection of vocations. ''All education should first be of the 
libend type, simply humane, addressed to the man as a whole, and 
designed to develop the potential into the actual. After that, it may 
be technical, addr^sed to man as an instrument, and fitting him for 
the special vocation to which he b called by his real tastes and 
powers." The time is not yet but is approaching when the important 
professional schools of the country will be graduate schools. Col- 
leges of law and medicine are moving in that direction and the 
School of Education at Harvard has led the way in that field recently 
by taking the step in full. Our own professional schools are coming 
to appreciate more and more the necessity of training in the liberal 
arts as preparatory to vocational training. At the present time the 
whole of the first year in the college is, and in the very near future 
the whole of the first two years will be, composed of required courses 
which are of a basic nature and which are adapted to the needs of 
students who plan to go into vocational courses as well as those who 
will continue their studies for the degree in liberal arts. Our func- 
tion, then, with respect to our professional schools is to furnish the 
necessary training preparatory to the selection and pursual of the 
specialized and vocational training they offer. 

The relative number of points taken in liberal arts and vocational 
studies: It would be an error to suppose from this that the larger 
portion of our interest is now found in the freshman and sophomore 
work or that an undue portion of the courses which our students take 
in the combination courses are of a vocational nature. Statistics 
bear out the point that by far the laiger part of the total work of our 
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graduates is of a cultural nature. There were 38 students in the 
graduating class of 1920 who received the regular A.B. and B.S. 
degi-ees. Out of their 128 points they took, on the average, 86 points 
in cultural work and 42 points in vocational work. In the graduating 
class of 1 92 1 there were 63 Sc.B. and A.B. candidates who took, on 
the average, 94 x>oints in cultural work and 34 points ifl vocational 
work. In the graduating class of 1922 there were 66 Sc.B. and A.B. 
candidates who took, on the average, 100 points of cultural work and 
28 jioints of vocational. It is significant that the largest number of 
vocational elections is made in the field of economics. Since with us 
economics and kindred subjects are reckoned as vocational, whereas 
in almost all colleges of liberal arts these same subjects are embodied 
in tlie regular college curriculum, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the amount of cultural work represented by our degree is, com- 
paratively speaking, exceedingly high. The opinion that this is a 
semi vocational college is disproved decisively by the facts. 

T}ie problem of formulating the curriculum: A chief problem before 
any college faculty is that of shaping the curriculum at once to the 
highsir ideals of scholarship and to the needs of its students. The end 
sought must be not quantity of offering alone but also and princi- 
pally the quality and arrangement of the oflfering. A college is un- 
true to one of its chief functions when its students are not taught 
how to find and to use the sources of knowledge and how to make 
independent investigations for themselves. In this particular an 
unrestricted elective system fails, for proficiency in independent 
work in any field of thought requires a degree of specialization which 
in turn calls for a wise codrdination and sequence in the selection of 
studies. 

We have found that little more than a smattering of knowledge 
is acquired by the inexperienced freshman and sophomore when they 
are permitted to shop at will among the departments of study, select- 
ing here and there courses that are elementary and unrelated to one 
another. Not less faulty, on the contrary, would be the hard and 
fast requirements of a standardized course which permitted the 
student no freedom in the selection of his studies. Self-reliance and 
individuality are inseparable and their development constitute no 
minor part of the student's education. Decisions made by the 
student and the responsibility he assumes in the selection of his 
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own work enhance this development whereas decisions always made 
for him stifle it. Our problem, then, has been to And a way to foster 
in the student a rational basis for the proper selection of his studies. 

To this end the first year of the student's work is devoted to 
required courses ixdiich are basic to a sequence of advanced courses 
that follow. Within the near future the first two years of all our 
courses will be required. Beypnd these requirements a major of 
twenty points and two minors of twelve points each are required. 
The student exercises his judgment in the selection of the fields of 
thought in which he wishes to gain proficiency; he may choose 
between courses within the fields he has elected on the condition 
that he maintain a sequential order of work; also, there are a num- 
ber of free electives open to him outside of his major and minors. 
This arrangement gives the student liberty to make elections of 
studies only after he has gained the maturity of two years in collie 
and has completed the basic courses whidi give an intelligent intro- 
duction to the advanced work wherein he will find his major and 
minors. 

The faculty: Until recently the instruction in this collie was 
offered by the faculty members of the other divisions of the Uni- 
versity. At present our courses are taught, with very few excep- 
tions, by a resident group of instructors ixdiose whole interest is 
devoted to the college. I wish to record this change as the most 
noteworthy accomplishment of the college while I have served as 
dean. 

Contrary to the accustomed practice in college faculties, all of 
our instructors occupy one office which is known as the faculty 
room. This common occupancy at first met with some objection. 
The objectors insisted that it would defeat private consultations 
which form no minor part of a professor's duties. Then, too, the 
plan would lend itself to visiting, it was argued, and there could be 
little concentration and study. Experience has proven these pre- 
dictions false and those who at first opposed the plan have come to 
appreciate its many merits and to look upon its maintenance with 
unreserved favor. Unfriendly dissensions and opposing cliques in 
the faculty are wholly absent. Fortunately there is little room for 
Ihese, for there is a free exchange of opinions between departments 
and men and an ever present form of open diplomacy because the 
faculty is in constant informal session. 
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To keep pace with the enlai^^ing student body, during the two 
years under review, we have made a number of additions to the 
faculty. Elections to the faculty are made only after a personal 
interview and satisfying evidence of first rate sdiolarship and 
teaching ability. Teachii^ ability of a high order is a gift which 
no amount of learning seems able to impart; its worth to a college 
far exceeds that of material equipment; it should be an object of 
diligent search when making selections for a college faculty. But 
of still greater importance than the selection of a faculty is the pro- 
vision of inviting circumstances which will hold men of ability on 
the faculty. Such men should be permitted a reasonable time 
apart from their assigned tasks for their own self development: to 
this end our greatest need is for an active secretary who could 
spare the faculty from the fatigue of clerical details. There is urgent 
need for the immediate employment of a secretary to the faculty. 
Furthermore, to hold men of ability the facilities for productive 
scholarship must be at hand. For the present we are empty handed 
as regards scientific equipment, but by reason of your constructive 
leadership, Mr. Chancellor, your commendable efforts in behalf of 
a well equipped Washington Square Collie have made an accom- 
plished fact of what had been reckoned as wholly improbable. 
After 1922 we will have an enlarged library, a st£^e and small audi- 
torium for public and social functions, adequate office space, lockers 
and rest rooms and a cafeteria for the convenience of students, a 
doubling in classroom space, and four neidy equipped laboratories 
for the sciences. The year 1922 will usher in a new era for the col- 
lie when, under a continuation of your helpful interest in pur up- 
building and ardent championship of sound ideals of education, it 
is confidently expected that ours will be an inviting academic 
atmosphere which an instructor will r^ard it a privil^e to enjoy. 

On our full time resident staff (as reported in the bulletin 1921* 
1922) there are: (a) no full professors, (b) three associate professors 
— Finlay, Watt, Zinnecker, (c) five assistant professors — ^Loomis, 
Musser, Oglesby, Schwarz, Swensen, (d) no lecturers, (e) nine 
instructors — deGirolamo, Graham, Kraemer, Loggins, MacTavish, 
Mannhardt, Munn, Somerville, Steitz. This is the only college in 
the University which labors under the embarrassment and handicap 
of having no full professors. We had to make a selection outside of 
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the stafif to represent the colleg:e in the University Senate, but the 
selection was received as a joke and our senator has not functioned. 
The college has been operating for eight and one-half years and its 
student body is (1921-1922) approadiing the one-thousand mark, 
yet no department head has recommended a full professor for this 
college. A just and fair distribution in the rank of faculty members 
among the different divisions of the University must be, if the 
principle of departmental solidarity shall maintain the high favor 
in which it is now held. Full professors of recognized ability would 
enhance the prestige of the collie, heighten the esteem in which 
the students hold their faculty, and enrich our college life for both 
faculty and students. It is my privil^e to report progress — Pro- 
fessor H. A. Watt will be promoted to the rank of full professor at 
the end of this (1921-1922) academic year. 

The library: The faculty in co5peration with the students is 
engaged in a rather interesting and novel method of securing a 
library. The library now (1921-1922) numbers about five thousand 
hand-picked volumes, selected jointly by faculty and students. 
One will scarcely find a more carefully selected collection of books. 
For the purdis^e of these books the Univerdty has contributed 
generously; so also have our students, faculty, and friends. The 
reading room is well supplied with magazines and current periodi- 
cals. It is gratifying to report that the reading room is in constant 
use throughout the day and for the hours when the schedule of 
classes will permit it is taxed to full capacity. 

The purpose of the following statistics is to inform you not only 
of the present size and distribution of the student body between 
part time and full time students and upper and lower classmen, but 
also to inform you of the growth of the college. By comparing these 
data with those foimd in my last report you will observe that the 
student body as a whole has shown material growth, that the 
principal feature of our growth has been the rapid increase in the 
proportion of full time students to part time students. It will also 
be observed that there is a marked increase in the relative number 
of upper dassmen. 
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New. 
Old.. 



Washington Square College iqzo-iqzi 

September 

309 

335 

644 



Full Time 260 

Part Time 384 

644 

Freshmen 227 

Sophomores 158 

Juniors 67 

Seniors 109 

Specials 169 

Total 730 



Graduating Class . 



February 
126 
604 

730 

• 287 
443 
730 



67 



New. 
Old.. 



Washington Square College IQ21-IQ22 
September 

296 

400 

696 



Full Time 344 

Part Time 352 

696 



Predental. 



118 

814 

Freshmen 369 

S'K>phoniores 132 

Juniors 95 

Seniors 112 

Specials 132 

Total 840 



February 

166 

. 674 

840 

402 

. 438 

840 



Graduating Class . 



130 
970 



70 



Respectfully submitted, 

John R. Tukmbr, 
Dean 
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REPORT ON THE WOMAN'S LAW CLASS 

FOR I92O-I92I 
To the Chancellor 

Dear Sir: 

The class of 1920-1921 b^^an its study on November 3, 1930, 
and continued until March, 1921. 

The morning course was given Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
at II a. m., and the evening division on the same days at 8 p. m. 
The registration was large, and the r^^ular attendance most satis- 
factory. All of the instructors were gratified by the attentive in- 
terest shown by the members, among them being teachers, secre- 
taries, stenographers, and agents, many of whom came from New 
Jersey, Brooklyn, etc The division of work among the instructors 
was most acceptable, the class receiving the benefit of many dif- 
ferent minds. An examination was held at the close of the lectures, 
and the students' work was higl^y approved by those who had 
chaise. 

The closing exercises were held in the assembly rooms of the 
School of Law at the Washington Square building on March 19, 
192 1, Chancellor Brown presiding. The chancellor presented 
certificates to twenty-four students. This certificate is an evidence 
of faithful study, and a strict final examination. 

The address to the class was given by Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. 

The essay prize for the best paper on the subject: The right of the 
state to legislate concerning a minimum wage km, was awarded to 
Miss Edna Lapp. 

The scholarshix)s were awarded to Mrs. Blossom Gray Mac- 
Pherson, of the morning class, and to Miss Belle Davidson, of the 
evening division. These scholarships, which are awarded on strict 
competition, are available for the complete course in the School 
ol Law. The women who have been so honored in the past can 
testify to the great interest which New York University has retained 
in her successful students, and all who have taken the course are 
unanimous as to its benefits and its great helpfulness in teaching 
"what a woman ought to know." 

Respectfully submitted, 

Isabella M. Pbttus 
Lecturer; Vice President and Secretary 
October i, ig2i of The Woman* 5 Legal Education Society 
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REPORT ON THE WOMAN'S LAW CLASS 

FOR I92I-I922 

To the ChanceUor 
Dear Sir: 

The Woman's Law Class began its thirty-second year on Monday. 
November 14, 192 1, continuing until the closing exercises in April, 
1922, meeting three times weekly for each division. 

The great interest of the class was evident to the instructors, 
who invariably found the awakening attention of the students most 
remarkable. They are, in many instances, trained women — ^teachers, 
secretaries, stenographers, club women — and when their aroused 
interest finds the beauty and harmony of the study of the outlines 
of law, their intelligent appreciation is evident. A few follow up 
the course, entering the School of Law of the University. No 
small number of the women lawyers of today began their studies 
in this class, and finding them both interesting and applicable, 
have continued with enthusiasm the work thus begun, obtaining 
mental training and a fine career at the bar in consequence. New 
York University has no more ardent lovers than some of these women 
who began their training for a life work in her hospitable home. 

The fee for instruction is small; the instructors most carefully 
chosen, by consent of the University authorities; the study is 
genuine work; and at the close of the sessions a careful examination 
follows in all the branches, those successful receiving the chancel- 
lor's certificate. 

The closing exercises were held in the School of Law in the 
Washington Square building on April 8, 1922. Chancellor Brown 
presided, and made the closing address to the class. He welcomed 
them to the privileges of the University, and gave a generous testi- 
mony to the efiiciency of the work. 

The scholarships were awarded to Miss Minnie Bitner Hanrahan 
of the morning class, and to Miss Blanche C. Yamis of the evening 
division. 

The essay prize, for the best paper on the subject: Justification 
for the workman's compensation act, which imposed liability upon 
employers^ without fault, was awarded to Mrs. Jayne J. Wells. 

The chancellor's certificate was conferred upon thirty-eight students. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Isabella M. Pbttus 
October i, ig22 Lecturer; Acting President and Secretary 

of The Woman's Legal Education Society 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

FOR I92I 

To the ChanceUor 

Dear Sir: 

I submit herewith a report of the twenty-seventh session of the 
Summer School. 

The principal portion of the work was given during the six weeks' 
period from July 5 to August 13, 1921. Certain courses were con- 
ducted from June i to June 30, and from August 15 to September 3. 
Four general groups of courses were offered: 

1. Courses in education designed for school executives and super- 
visors and for teachers in elementary and high schools. The depart- 
ments of art, music, domestic art, home economics, physical train- 
ing, and methods in commercial education provided systematic 
training for teachers and supervisors. 

2. Courses in commercial subjects offered by members of the 
faculty of the School of Conunerce, Accounts, and Finance. These 
courses offered an opportunity to begin or to continue a practical 
training in business. The work included accounting, advertising, 
applied mathematics, business English, business law, economic 
geography, foreign trade, government, insurance, management, and 
retail selling. 

3. Courses in college subjects. These courses covered a wide range 
of collegiate subjects, and might have been taken to supplement 
work of the academic year, or to shorten the time required to earn 
a college degree. 

4. Graduate courses: Economics, education, English, government, 
history, philosophy, sociology, biology, chemistry, geography, and 
physics. 

The Summer School curriculum was organized on a departmental 
basis; arrangements for the work in each department being made in 
consultation with the head of the department. Two hundred and 
twenty-three courses were given in thirty-seven departments. 
(See Table I.) 
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TABLE I 

No, Courses and 

Department Sections 

Acoounting lo 

Adverdsmg and Marketing a 

Applied Mathematics i 

Art 2 

Biology, 6 

Business English 2 

BudnessLaw 6 

Chemistry 11 

Continuation Schools 3 

Domestic Art 10 

Dramatic Art / . 3 

Economics . . . , 10 

Education 9 

Education of the Adult Immigrant. 6 

English II 

Finance 9 

Trade and Transportation 4 

French 3 

Geography and Geology 7 

German. /• 4 

Government 4 

History 6 

Home Economics 2 

Insurance i 

Italian 2 

Latin i 

Management i 

Mathematics 5 

Mechanical Drawing 9 

Music 33 

Philosc^hy 5 

Physkal Education 6 

Physics 2 

Retail Selling 8 

Semitics 2 

Sociology 2 

Spanish 8 
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The total enrollment was 2096; an increase of twenty-two per cent 
over 1920. The proportion of men in attendance continues to in- 
crease; now amountii^ to 75.2 per cent of the student body. The 
proportion of men and women attending the Summer School mnce 
1914 is given in Table II. 

TABLE II 
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X93X 
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Per 

Cent 
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Per 
Cent 
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Per 
Cent 
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Per 
Cent 
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Per 
Cent 


No. 


Per 
Cent 


No. 


Per 
Cent 


Men 
Wo- 
men 


381 
S7I 


40.0 
60.0 


469 
594 


44.1 
S$.9 


447 
606 


4a.4 
$7.6 


370 
tea 


38.0 
6a.o 


33a 
337 


49.7 
S0.3 


8x8 
S33 


60.6 
39^ 


ia68 
45a 


73.7 
a6.4 


IS77 
5X9 


75.3 
34.8 


Total 


95a 




XO63 




1053 




97a 




649 




i3$o 




1730 




3096 





The Summer School classes were conducted in five centers, eadi 
offering special advantages of location and equipment. 

The University plant and equipment at University Heights was 
used for courses in collegiate, graduate, and general pedagogical 
subjects. 

The University building at Washington Square was used for the 
commercial courses, for some of the highly specialized pedagogical 
courses, and for a limited number of coll^;iate and graduate courses. 

The special equipment of the Washii^^n Irving High School was 
used for the courses in home economics. 

The classrooms and dormitories of the Riverdale Country School 
furnished adequate accommodations for the department of music. 

The Wall Street Division provided a location convenient to the 
financial district for courses in forei^ trade, economics, and banking 
practice. 

The large amount of attention that must now be given to the 
organization and development of the department of psychology, 
and to the administration of the Extramural Division has compelled 
me to give up the pleasant but onerous and time-consuming duties 
as director of the Summer School. My summer school work has 
extended over twenty years. During this period the Summer School 
has grown from a mere collection of summer courses into a well 
(uganized division of the University. Some of the more significant 
changes that have been affected are indicated in Table III. 
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TABLE III 





igo2 


1921 


Enrollment 


"3 


2096 


Instructors 


15 


108 


Courses 


36 


223 


Departments 


II 


37. 


Divisions Cred- 
iting Summer 
School Courses 


School of Peda- 
gogy* University 
College 


College of Arts and Pure Science 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science in Pure Science 

Bachelor of Science in Commerce 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry 
College of Engineering 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engi- 
neering 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical 
Engineering 

Bachelor of Science in Chemical 
Engineering 

Bachelor of Science in Industrial 
Engineering 

Civil Engineer 

Chemical Engineer 

Industrial Engineer 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 

Finance 

Bachelor of Commercial Science 

Master of Commercial Science 
Washington Square College 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Science in Pedagogy 
School of Pedagogy 

Master of Pedagogy 

Doctor of Pedagogy 
GraduaU School 

Master of Arts 

Master of Science 

Doctor of Philosophy 

Doctor of Science 
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Table iii-corUinued 





igo2 


ig2i 






Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration 
Master of Business Administration 

Training School for Teachers of 
RetaU SelUng 


Tuition Fee 


$25 covering 
all courses 


$7.50 per point 
$5.00 registration fee 


Compensation 
of Instructors 


Fee basis 


Practically all on fixed salary 



The gratifying growth and development of the Summer School 
has been made possible only through the unselfish codperation of 
the teaching staff. My final report as director may, therefore, very 
IMX>perly close with an expression of my official, as well as my per- 
sonal, appreciation of the services rendered to the University by 
members of the Summer School faculty. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jambs E. Lough, 

Director 
December 15^ ig22 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE 
EXTRAMURAL DIVISION 

FOR THE YEARS 1920-1921 AND I92I-I922 
To the ChanceUor 

DbarSir: 

I beg to submit herewith my report as dean of the Extramural 
Division for the academic years 1920-1921 and 1921-1922. 

In 1920-192 1 the Extramural Division a)nducted one hundred 
five courses by a faculty of fifty-eight professors, instructors, and 
lecturers. The courses were held in eighteen centers; seven centers 
being located in New York City, six in New Jersey, three in New 
York State, one in Connecticut, and one in Pennsylvania. The 
total class enrollment was 3532. 

In 1921-1922 one hundred fifty courses were conducted by a 
faculty of eighty-nine. Classes were held in twenty-six centers; ten 
being in New York City, eleven in New Jersey, four in New York 
State, and one in Pennsylvania. The total class enrollment was 
5710. The large incnease in class enrollment was due primarily to 
the organization this year of courses for medical and dental prepara- 
tory students. Following the general policy of the University these 
courses were transferred to the Washington Square College at the 
close of the academic year 1921-1922. The class enrollment exclu- 
sive of the medical and dental preparatory courses was 3787. 

The class enrollment by departments was as follows: 



Accounting 399 

Art Appreciation 57 

Biology 448 

Chemistry 476 

Commercial Law 153 

Domestic Art 89 

Economics 122 

Education 1121 

English 643 

Engineering Mathematics 43 

Finance 201 

French 215 

Geography and Geology 141 



German 86 

History and Government .... 223 

Home Economics 66 

Immigration 346 

Management 22 

Mathematics 216 

Music 93 

Photoplay Study 70 

Ph3r8ical Education 347 

Ph3r8ics 22 

Girl Scout Training Course. . 56 

Sociology 38 

Spanish 22 
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The organization of the Extramural Division now provides for 
three groups of courses: 

A. Courses equivalent to courses given in a degree conferring 

division and offered as fully organized groups. These 
courses may be regarded as constituting a branch of the 
division, as for example, courses in commerce given in the 
Bronx, and the downtown courses in engineering. 

B. Courses in collegiate or professional subjects offered outside 

of the University buildings to meet community needs; the 
location of the center, the schedule of courses, the selection 
of instructors, etc., being to a large extent determined by 
the needs and interests of each center. 

C. Educational tryouts and courses that have not been organized 

as a department. Many of the courses in Group C will be 
given as a University service, but without credit toward a 
degree. Courses in this group will include sub-freshmen 
courses, photoplay study, training courses for Girl Scout 
leaders, and courses for working men, etc. 

One of the important functions of this division is the establish- 
ment and maintenance of liaison with the educational interests 'of 
the many communities of the metropolitan district. To this end it 
is desirable to send out, whenever possible, instructors of profes- 
sorial rank, who will not only uphold the academic standards of the 
course, but who will be a representative of the University in that 
center. When it is not possible to secure a member of our own 
faculty, the instructor is appointed with the approval of the head 
of the department concerned, and the course is conducted in accord- 
ance with an outline approved by the head of the department. 

The success and the constantly increasing influence of the Ex- 
tramural Division is made possible only through the imselfish ser- 
vices rendered by many members of the general faculty, and through 
the cordial codperation of the departments and other divisions of the 
University. 

In closing this report I wish to express my appreciation of the 
effective assistance rendered by many members of the faculty and 
by the officers of the University. 

Respectfully submitted 

Jambs E. Lough, 
December is, 1922 Dean 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

FOR 1920-1921 
To the Chancellor 

Dear Sir: 

I should like to submit the following report of the work of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration for the year 1920-192 1. 

The Graduate School of Business Administration was organized 
during the summer of 1920 as a separate school to take over and 
develop the work formerly carried on under the Graduate Division 
of Business Administration, a division of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance. In order to establish the work of the Gradu- 
ate School as a separate organization, a new catalogue was put out, 
giving the specific courses recommended for the Graduate School 
of Business Administration students. Formerly, the bulletin had 
listed all of the advanced undergraduate courses in the School of 
Commerce as open to graduate students for credit. Inasmuch as 
the work of the Graduate School was organized so late in the year, 
it became necessary to adopt fundamentally the principle that had 
been in operation the previous years, that of giving graduate credit 
for undergraduate courses. 

To obviate the criticism which had been leveled e^ainst the 
division: namely, that of holding classes for graduate and under- 
graduate students alike, separate classes in accounting and finance 
were organized for graduate students, it being possible to matriculate 
sufficient students in these two courses to warrant the University 
in giving a separate section, differently planned and given from the 
graduate students' point of view. This was the beginning of separate 
classes for graduate students, and registering only graduate students 
in those courses. 

Owing to the lateness of the organization of the Graduate School, 
comparatively little advertising could be done outside of New York 
City. Announcements were sent to various organizations composed 
of college graduates in the city, such as the local clubs and college 
clubs and a very respectable enrollment for the first year was secured. 
At the time of the organization of the Graduate School of Business 
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Administration, it was the impression of those in charge that the 
work should be conducted along lines of specialized interest. In 
other words, if a man came to the University a graduate of an 
accredited four year college course, the Graduate School offered 
him the opportunity of pursuing work along his line of special 
interest which we will say is accounting. In order, however, to 
accomplish much in the training for the accounting profession it was 
necessary for him to register for all but the first year's work in 
courses given in the School of Commerce. 

Groups of study were organized in the fields of accounting, bank- 
ing, business statistics, investment, foreign trade, industrial man^^e- 
ment, and marketing. Practically all the courses in these groups 
were drawn from the curriculum of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance. This, however, is recognized as an expedi- 
ency and a beginnii^ looking towards a more complete organization 
for graduate students as soon as satisfactory instructors and in- 
creased enrollment warrant. 

The faculty of the Graduate School of Business Administration 
was elected !from the faculty of the School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance. No new instructors were specifically chosen for the 
Graduate School, though it was understood that Professor Haney 
and Professor deHaas would probably give their major interest to 
the administration of the Graduate School. 

The following is the number of students enrolled and a list of the 
colleges represented: 



Alfred i 

Ateneo de Manila i 

Barnard i 

Brown 2 

Bowdoin i 

California i 

Coll^;e of the City of New York 26 

Colgate I 

Columbia 7 

Colorado i 

Cornell 5 

Dartmouth i 

Economic College of Tokio i 

Grinnell i 



Holy Cross i 

Howard i 

Harvard i 

Hunter 2 

Illinois 2 

La Juventad Filipina i 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota i 

Manhattan i 

New York State Coll^;e for 

Women i 

New York University 2 

Northwestern 3 

Ohio Wesleyan i 
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Princeton 5 

Pennsylvania i 

Rutgers 2 

San Juan de Letnw i 

Syracuse 3 

Southwestern i 

St Lawrence i 

St. John's I 

Smith I 

Union i 



University of the Philippines. . 

Vermont 

Waseda 

Wooeter 

William JeweU 

Wilberforce 

Yak 

45 colleges r ep resented 
94 students in attendance. 
7 received the M.B.A. degree In 
June, 1921. 



Respectfully submitted, 



October i, i^i 



A. Wblungton Taylor, 
Deam 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

FOR I92I-I922 

To the ChanceUar 

Dbar Sir: 

I beg to submit the following report for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration for the year 1921-1922. 

Following out the plan of the year 1920-1921 of increasing as 
rapidly as possible the number of courses open to graduate students 
only, additional courses were scheduled in accounting, finance, and 
business economics, in keeping with the original scheme not to 
increase the number of classes with small enrollment to such an 
extent as to draw too heavily upon the financial resources of the 
University. 

A somewhat extended campaign of announcements was sent 
out to familiarize colleges throughout the country with the organiza- 
tion of the Graduate School of Business Administration. The general 
policy of permitting students to register for special courses in which 
they were interested, such as accounting or finance was pursued 
the second year of the Graduate School, but it became obvious 
before the year was over that that policy would ultimately defeat 
the purpose of the Graduate School. 

In other words, the Graduate School was largely supplementii^; 
the work of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance in 
training students in the science of a particular phase of business. 
The result was that we were having students who were securing 
credits enough for their degree almost exclusively in the field of 
accounting, it being possible to take twelve full courses in accounting. 
Before the year was over the faculty came to the conclusion that the 
degree which was being awarded to the students was not indicative 
of their work, that the degree of master of business administration 
should not be awarded to a man whose work was wholely in the 
field of accounting. 

To correct this the faculty went thoroughly into the whole matter 
of the purpose of the Graduate School of Business Administration 
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and came to the conclusion that any graduate of the school with the 
degree of master of business administration should have a broad 
and comprehensive knowledge of business procedure and that if he 
specialized at all it should be only to a minor degree to enable him 
to get a good start in business. 

It was further decided that if a student was interested in getting a 
C.P.A. certificate that he ought to take the major portion of his 
work in the undergraduate courses which were designed specifically 
to give technical training in accounting, but that if he were going 
to be a business administrator as the degree signifies, he ought to 
know finance, marketing, statistics, management and business 
forecasting in addition to accounting. 

Doubt was expressed on the part of the Graduate School faculty 
with respect to the merits of a thesis in the field of business adminis- 
tration, partly because of the difficulty in doing original research on 
business problems, and partly because of the fact that the students 
were employed during the day and were unable to take advantage 
of studying some business problem even if it were made available. 
The traditional college thesis is almost entirely the result of reading 
and in the field of business administration such material is not 
available, nor would it be accepted if it were available as indicating 
the ability of a student to do independent work. 

Another problem which became distinctly a serious one was that 
to assign a student a problem for original research involved a large 
element of risk in his being able to accomplish anything. We had 
five or six cases where it was doubtful whether the responsibility 
of a student's failure was strictly his own. His thesis subject was 
approved and in the minds of the committee, and the student, it 
seemed likely that he could work out a satisfacory thesis, but after 
putting in six or eight months of work, it turned out not to be a 
thesis that could be accepted under our ruling that an acceptable 
] esls ought to be available for publication in a business magazine. 

I believe that the second year of the Graduate School was a year 
of progress in clarifying our idea of what should be the function of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. Naturally, the 
desirable thing would be to have adequate funds to employ the best 
teaching ability available, regardless of the size of the class. But 
it is my belief that slow progress made during the period of inade- 
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quale physical equipment in the form of a building is better than to 
make excessive drafts upon University funds to increase the staff. It 
is true that one of the great drawbacks of the Graduate School is the 
fact that in selecting the University's ablest professors to give gradu- 
ate courses the student is denied the contact with the professors 
because of their burden of administrative duties and also because 
they are primarily located at Washington Square. 

Sooner or later it is my belief that it would be wise to designate 
certain men to represent the various departments involved to 
transfer their office from Washington Square to Wall Street, not 
only for the purpose of aHvising with the graduate students but 
for the purpose of meeting the undergraduate students in the same 
department. Unfortunately, in some of our departments the differ- 
ence between the head of the department and the person next in 
academic rank is so great that it makes it of doubtful value to take 
the next man in rank to meet and advise with graduate students. 
That is a matter I believe ought to be taken up with the University 
administration and various departmental heads with a view to 
correcting what seems to me to be an undesirable situation. 

While the enrollment in the second year in the Graduate School 
did not increase phenomenally, I believe that that was a distinct 
advantage to the Graduate School. It is conceivable that with the 
large city clientele and the very great number of students who are 
desirous of coming to New York City for study, that we could 
have been swamped with students beyond our ability to care for 
them, not in matters of classrooms and instructors so much as in 
organizing the student activities. 

The problems of the associational characteristics of a graduate 
school in a city are greater than they are in university centers and 
are particularly more difficult with overtime students. However, 
considerable progress was made last year in the gatherings of the 
graduate students. Several outside speakers of prominence were 
brought in and groups of students from time to time got together 
for the purpose of discussing business problems. Unfortunately all 
of our available space is needed for classrooms, which precludes 
the possibility of students having places where they may assemble, 
get acquainted, and discuss their problems. The pressii^ problems 
of the Graduate School are obviously improved building faiciHties 
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and additional revenues for employing men for the Graduate School 
of Business Administration faculty. 

To a very large extent we are pioneering in a new educational 
field and the problems of such a new adventure need not the occasion- 
al meetings of the faculty, but the rather sustained and continuous 
thought on the problem of business education for graduate students. 
At present we are modifying undergraduate business courses and 
adapting them to graduate students. In this there is considerable 
experiment, but very shortly there is going to be raised the question 
on the part of undergraduate schools of commerce as to what 
contribution the graduate schools of business administration are 
making in furthering the study of business education, furnishing 
new material for teaching purposes, and training teachers for the 
undergraduate work in business. 

The latter field will be much more difficult for New York Univer- 
sity tiian the former because we have the commerce courses well 
worked out, but in my judgment we will make the latter contribu- 
tion because of the great asset which we have in the close proximity 
to business activities and the advantage of laboratory experience 
in actual business conduct. I believe that financial support will be 
forthcoming. 

I am attaching a list giving the number of students enrolled and 
the colleges represented. 

Respectfully submitted, 

December 1$, ig22 A. Wbllington Taylor, 

Dean 

1921-1923 

SniDBNTs Eneollbd in thb Graduate School 
Of Business Administration 

Amherst College 4 Clark Coll^;e 2 

Ateneode Manila i Colgate University 3 

Bek>it College i Collegeof theCityof NewYork23 

Bombay University 2 Columbia University u 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute i Cornell University 11 

Brown University 2 Dartmouth College 3 

Bryn Mawr College i Fordham University 4 

Carroll College i Georgetown University i 
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Grand Island College i 

Hamilton College 3 

Hangchow University i 

Harvard University 12 

Holy Cross College 5 

Howard University i 

Hunter College 2 

Lafayette College i 

Macalester College i 

Manhattan College i 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology I 

Middlebury College 2 

Montana State College i 

Morehouse College i 

Mount Holyoke College i 

New York State College. ...... i 

New York University 21 

Northwestern University i 

Ohio State University 5 

Peking School of Commerce . . . i 

Presbyterian Co lege i 

Princeton University 2 

Purdue University i 

Renssalaer Polytechnic i 

Saint John's University 4 

Shanghai College i 

Smith College i 

Soochow University i 

Stanford University 2 

Stevens Institute of Technology i 

Swarthmore College 2 

Syracuse University 4 

Taladega College i 



Technology Institute of Spain . 

Transylvania College 

Trinity College 

University of Alabama 

University of Arizona 

University of California 

University of Chicago 

University of Colorado 

University of Kansas 

University of Minnesota 

University of Nanking 

University of Nebraska 

University of Oregon 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Philippines 

University of Prague 

University of Rotterdam 

University of St. Gall 

University of Stellenbosch 

Upsala College 

United States Naval Academy . 

Utah Agricultural College . 

Vassar College 

Wellesley College 

Wesleyan University 

Wittenberg 

Wooster College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Yale University 20 

78 colleges represented. 
213 students registered. 
15 received M.B.A. degree June, 
22. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
SCHOOL OF RETAILING 

FOR THB YEARS 1920-1921 AND I92I-I922 
To the Chancdlar 
Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to mibmit herewith the report of the Sdiool of 
Retailing for the academic years 1920-1921 and 1921-1922. 

In July 1920 Dr. Lee Galloway resigned as acting director of the 
Training School for Teachers of Retail Selling and the present 
director of the school was appointed. 

The number of students enrolled in the 1920-1931 dass was 
thirty-eight, an increase of ten over the previous year. The courses 
offered were the same as^those of the preceding year, namely: 

Store Organization 4 points 

Personnel Relations 4 points 

Language of Business 4 points 

Business Ethics 2 pdnts 

Non Textiles 2 points 

Textiles 4 points 

On January 26, 192 1, the advisory council, at a special meeting 
held in the board room of the Harvard Club gave consideration to 
the following proposals: 

First— That the name of the Training School for Teachers of 
Retail Selling be changed to New York University School of 
Retailing. 

Second—That the work of the school be extended to include a day, 
a night and a summer division, offering additional courses as 
the change of name implied. 

Third— That a committee be appointed to accept and seek sub- 
scriptions from other institutions dian at that time subscribers, 
and that they be called ''Subscribing Members'* and that those 
who at present subscribed be called active members. 

These proposab were unanimously passed and were placed before 
the chancellor for consideration. At its meeting in May 1921, the 
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New York University Council ratified the change of name and ap- 
proved the plans for enlarging the work of the school. 

The Council when it ratified the change in name of the school 
did not give authority to grant the degree of master of science in 
retailing. Three candidates completed the work in June, 192 1. It was 
necessary to do something to protect them. It was decided by the 
chancellor to grant each successful graduate a statement that the 
degree would be granted as soon as recognized. 

During the month of May, 192 1, plans were worked out with 
Dean John R. Turner of Washington Square College for a college 
retailing course. This course leads to the d^;ree of bachelor of 
science upon the satisfactory completion of four years' work, and 
master of science 2n retailing at the end of the fifth year. The first 
three years are spent in Washington Square College and the last 
two in the day division of the school of retailing. 

The enlargement of the scope of the school resulted in the following 
developments: 

First — ^The first regular summer division of the School of Retail- 
ing was organized and opened July 5, 192 1. 

Second — During the summer the new night division was organized. 
The first courses were offered in September 192 1, with an en- 
rollment of 107. 

Third — In September 192 1, James McCreery and Company 
became a subscribing member. 

After the openii^ of the summer and night divisions the next 
important step was to secure from the Council of New York Uni- 
versity final recognition of the school as a graduate school with 
degree granting power. The early part of October 192 1, the director 
had several conferences wi^ Dean Marshall Stewart Brown, dean 
of the faculties. Standard requirements for the degree were worked 
out, and members for the new faculty were selected. These were 
approved by the chancellor and presented to the New York Uni- 
versity Council at its meeting on December 27, where it was voted 
that the School of Retailing be recognized as a graduate school of 
New York University and that it be given the power to reconunend 
for the degree of master of science in retailing. Thus came into 
existence the first graduate school of retailing in the history of 
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commerce and at the same time there was added to the list of college 
degrees a new one, namely, master of science in retailing. 

In January, 1922, attention was turned to correlating the work of 
the School of Retailing with that of the School of Commerce. Plans 
were presented to the faculty of the School of Commerce. A com- 
mittee was appointed to work out with the director of the School of 
Retailing a plan of cooperation. After several meetings a new 
course was worked out and called commerce retailing. This was 
accepted by the faculty of the School of Commerce. The new course 
provides for an interchange of courses and accepts approved courses 
in the School of Retailing toward the degree of bachelor of com- 
mercial science in the School of Commerce. 

Shortly after the beginning of. 1922 the day division was re- 
organized and placed under two curricula: i — Store executives; 
2 — ^Training. The course in training has the same requirements in 
education and in psychology as the average college demands for 
teacher training. 

As a part of the cooperation between the School of Retailing and 
the Department of Education, Mr. Clarkson Cowl of James A. 
Hearn and Son, through the School of Retailing, donated six hun- 
dred dollars in prizes with appropriate medals for the best four 
essays on the following subjects. This essay contest was open to all 
the day high schools in Greater New York. 

Life Careers Offered in Retailing. 

Service — Its Meaning to the Customer and Its Importance to 
the Merchant. 

The Position of the Retail Merchant in the Economic Field. 

The Development of Retail Standards in Retailing. 

Great interest was shown in this contest. There were twenty-five 
out of twenty-eight high schools of Greater New York represented. 
Two hundred and seven essays reached the office of the School of 
Retailing. The prizes were won by students in the following high 
schools: 
First Prize Boys High School 

Second Prize Textile High School 

Third Prize Newtown High School 

Fourth Prizes Flushing High School 

Stuyvesant High School 
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Mr. S. J. Bloomingdale of Bloomingdale Brothers, Inc., generously 
offered, through the School of Retailh^, six prizes for the best written 
essays on the following subjects: 

Opportunities for a Life Career in Retailing. 
Evolution of the Department Store in New York City. 
What Do Customers Expect from the Modem Store. 

There were fourteen out of eighteen evening high schools oi 
Greater New York represented in this contest. One hundred and 
fifty-seven essays were received. Students from the following high 
schools were awarded the prizes: 

First Prize Bronx Evening High School for 

Women 
Second Prize Central Evenii^ High School of 

Brooklyn 
Third Prize New Lots Evenii^ High School 

On June 7, 1922 the first graduate degree in retailing, master of 
science in retailing, was granted to those regular students who had 
satisfactorily completed the two year course in the day division 
of the School of Retailing and submitted theses. There were ten 
students who were granted the degree (three graduates of 1921 and 
seven graduates of 1922) and four special students received the 
certificate in retailing. 

Each year prizes for general proficiency have been offered. These 
prizes are open only to students in the day division. In June 1921 
the following were awarded: 

Gimbel Brothers' prize of $100 awarded to the members of the 
senior class ^idio had the highest standing in scholarship and store 
service. 

James A. Heam and Son prize of $100 awarded to the member of 
the junior class who had the highest standing in scholarship and 
store service. 

Abraham and Straus, Inc., prize of $50 awarded to the student 
showii^ the best progress in store work durii^ the year. 

R. H. Macy and Company, Inc., prize of $50 awarded to the 
student submitting the best store report. 
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R. H. Macy and Compaiiy, Inc., prize of $25.00 a war de d to tfie 
student submitting the second best store repent. 
In 1923 the following awards and honors were given: 

Fellow in retailing 1922-1923 (Free tuition and $500 cash) 
Scholar in retailing 1922-1923 (Free tuition) 
One hundred dollar senior prize for general proficiency 
One hundred dollar junior prize for general proficiency 
Fifty dollar prize for best store report 

The courses offered in the day and night diviaons of the School 
of Retailing during the year 1921-1922 follow: 

DayDwisum Pamis 

Retail Salesmanship S 

Textiles S 

Non Textiles 
Merchandising English 
Textile Testing and Dyes 
Ethics 

Fundamentals of Teaching 
Store Organisation 
Color and Design 
Economics of Retailing 
Personnel Administration 
Graphs, Charts and Diagrams 
Psychology oi Retailing 
Seminar in Merchandising 
Methods of Training Directors 

Night Divisum 

Correspondence 2 

Economics of Retailing 2 

History of Textile Ornament 2 

Fmandal and Statistical Merchandising Problem 2 

Fundamentals of Retail Advertising 2 

Methods of Training Directors 2 

FtnoDneH Management 2 

Retail Accounting 2 

Retail Merchandishig 2 

Window Display 2 

Color and Design 2 
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The School of Retailing endeavors to closely link the classroom 
work with the practical work in the store with two objects in view: 
First, to increase the students' knowledge of retailing operations; 
second, to train men and women to think clearly along retailing 
lines. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NORRIS A. Brisco, 

Director 
December 1$, IQ22 
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REPORTS OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

FOR TBB TBAR I920-I92I 

To the CkancMor 

Dear Sir: 

I herewith submit my report on the general library at Umvernty 
Heights for the year 1920-1921. 

The total number of volumes in the litvmry, July i, 1921, is estimated 
to be 90,496 

1920-1921 

Total number of volumes accessioned 3146 

Total circulation of books , 13937 

Total circulation among professors 1061 

Total circulation among students 11866 

Average daily attendance 341 

Catalogue cards written 3630 

Books catalogued 1693 

Received by gift 835 volumes 

Received by purchase 1564 volumes 

Received from binding of periodicals and other material . 537 volumes 

Received from United States Government 150 volumes 

Received from Carnegie Institute, Washington 13 volumes 

Received from Cam^^ie Institute, Pittsburgh i volume 

Received from Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace 34 volumes 

Received from Library of Congress 4 volumes 

New York University theses 33 volumes 

New York University publications 7 volumes 

3146 volumes 
Ptoiphlets and other unbound material, estimated 6830 pieces 

Financial Statbiibnt 

Purchased with General Library Appropriation 

Department of biology 19 volumes $ 97.80 

Department of economics 143 volumes 306.01 

Department of engineering 33 volumes 77.30 
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Department of English 359 volumes 554.08 

Department of geology 5 volumes 17.68 

Department of German 34 volumes 52.94 

Department of Greek i volume 1.05 

Department of history 340 volumes 880.80 

Department of mathematics 5 volumes 33.89 

Department of philosophy 5 volumes 9.63 

Department of physics 7 volumes 39.38 

Department of reference 66 volumes 353.88 

Department of Romance languages • 75 volumes 334.35 



871 volumes 

Purchased with Special Appropriation 

Department of German 350 volumes 

Departments of romance languages and history . . 373 volumes 

Purchased with Special Funds 

qassical library — ^Howard Crosby fund 36 volumes $ 75.73 

Loeb chemical library — ^Loeb chemical fund.. . . 74 volumes 300.10 

Physics library 43 volumes 190.35 

Ethical essay fund 37 volumes 9343 



170 volumes 



Periodicals for general library— General library appropriation $586.33 

Periodicals for general library — ^Elliot Shepard fund 1 13.35 

Periodicals for Loeb chemical library—- Loeb chemical fund. . . 336 Ji6 

Bindings for general library 668.00 

Bindings for Loeb library 141-45 

Salaries of library assistants 3417*99 

Incidental expenses 15.33 

Supplies for the general library 147*03 

Rbcbipts 

Library fines $52.37 

Sale of thesis 1.05 

For bindings of C.E. and M.E. theses 37.00 

LiBRAKT OF THB EUCLBIAN LiTBRAKT SoCIBTy 

Total number of volumes accessioned July i, 1931 1533 

(Forty volumes have been purchased during the year at a cost of $131.93) 
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Additions to thb Libkaxt 

The gifts of the year have been of considerable importance: 

The Calendars of State Papers, about 280 vdumes 

(Gift of Mr. Thomas Edmund Greaoen, member of the 
University Council) 

The publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, complete to date, about. 180 volumes 

The Diaries of Marino Sanuto 58 volumes 

(Gift of Professor T. F. Jones) 

Numerous smaller gifts by other members of the faculty 
and friends of the University. 

The library has purchased during the year: 

The Camden Sodety publications complete. . ., 198 volumes 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, about 340 volumes 

The Chethem Society publications 11 volumes 

The Cavendish Society publications 29 volumes 

The publications of the British Foreign Office, prepared 

for the recent Peace Conference 170 numbers 

Many valuable accessions have been made by purchase in the libraries 
of the departments of physics, economics, German, and Romance 
languages. 

Gifts to thb Librakt 1930-192 i 



Mrs. Adelbert Ames and Mrs. 

Paul Butler 6 

Miss Marian Baldwin i 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont i 

Mr. G. de Blanck i 

Dr. Joshua Bloch i 

Dean A. L. Bouton 8 

Professor C. L. Bristol i 

Chancellor E. E. Brown 8 

Dean M. S. Brown i 

Mr. W. H. Chapman i 

Mr. F. G. Coming i 

Miss Belle Corwin 8 

Mr. A. Cotter 1 

Dr. G. H. Danton 2 

Chancellor J. R. Day i 

Mr. E. J. Dondly i i 



Mr. P. K. Ewing i 

Mr. T. E. Greacen 279 

Mr. A. L. Gridley i 

Professor T. F. Jones 180 

ProfessorH. C. Heaton..... i 

Mr. F. N. HoflFstot i 

Mr. E. G. Hooper i 

Mr.O.H.Kahn 1 

Mr. G. A. Kohut 1 

Mr. A. Kristj&nsson I 

Mr. James Loeb 1 

Professor P. B. MacDonald. . 6 

Mr. J. R. Mott 2 

Mr. F. A. Munsey 1 

Mr. H. Minevsky i 

Mrs. C. Nimis 35 

Mr. V. C S. O'Connor i 
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Professor J. H. Park i 

Mr. R. C. Robbins i 

Dr. H. E. Rollins 5 

Professor I. F. Russell. ..... 62 

Dr. F. S. Schanck i 

Mr.W.F.SchoflF.. 2 

Professor C. T. Schvaise. ... 8 

Professor C. G. Shaw 3 

Miss M. Sherwood i 

Rabbi M. S. Sivitz I 

Miss K. Stephens 4 

Professor J. J. Stevenson i 

Mr, J. R. Tod 5 

Mr. A. S. Tompkins i 

Mr. F. Tuckerman i 

Mr. J. A. V. Turck i 

Professor W. £. Waters a 

Mr. T. Whittaker. i 

Yu-Lau-Tien, War Minister 

Pekin, China i 

Bryn Mawr Collie 3 

Bryn Mawr College Theses 

Ph.D 4 

Clark University i 

Columbia University i 

Columbia University Theses 

Ph.D 10 

Harvard University i 

Ohio State University Theses 

Ph.D 5 

Princeton University Theses 

Ph.D 6 

Rutgers College 2 

University of California 2 

University of Edinburgh .... 2 

University of Illinois i 

University of Illinois Theses 

Ph.D 21 

University of Pennsylvania 

Theses Ph.D 16 

University of St. Andrews. . . 2 

University of Toronto 2 



University of >^sconsin a 

University of Iowa i 

Williams Coll^;e i 

Yale University i 

American Historical Associa- 
tion a 

American-Irish Historical As- 
sociation I 

American National Lave 
Stock Association 

American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International 
Disputes 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co 

Bellevue and allied hospitals 

Canada Committee of Con- 
servation 

Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis 

Chicago Daily News 

Dearborn Publishing Com- 
pany 

Federal Council of the Church 
of Christ in America 

Government-General of 
Chosen 

Illinois State Museum 

International Acetylene Asso- 
ciation 

Japanese Department of Edu- 
cation 

Japanese Department of Fin- 
ance 

Library, New York Stock Ex- 
cdiange • 

Massachusetts Public Service 
Committee 

Massachusetts State Board of 
Charity 

Michigan Historical Corn- 
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Museum of the American In- 
dian Heye Foundation 

National Conference of Social 
Work 

National Education Associa- 
tion 

National War Work Coundl* 
Y.M.C.A 

New Era Movement of Pres- 
byterian Church 

New Jersey Public Utility 
Commission 

Nu Epsilon Chapter of Phi 
Gamma Delta 

Omar Khayyim Qub of Amer- 
ica 

Ontario Minister of Educa- 
tion 

Polish National Alliance, 
U.S. A 

Railway Accounting Officers 
Association 

Royal Society of Canada 

Society for Promoting En- 
gineering Education 

South Australia government . 

Trinity Church, New York 
City 

Trustees of the Poynting 
Memorial fund 



United States Brewers Asso- 
ciation I 

Waltham Training School for 
Nurses i 

Yamato Society of Tokyo i 

New York Qty Board of Al- 
dermen 4 

New York City Department 
of Correction 2 

New Yoric City Board of 
Estimate and Apportion- 
ment I 

New York City Board of 
Health i 

New York City Board of 
Water Supply i 

New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station 2 

New York State Board of 
Charities i 

New York State Board of 
Comptroller I 

New York Sute D^Mutment 
of Agriculture 3 

New York State Departmmt 
of Education i 

New York State Department 
of Labor i 

New York State University. . 4 

Anonymous gifts la 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

FOR I93I-I923 
To the Chancellor 

DbarSir: 

As chairman of the advisory committee upon the general library 
of New York University at University Heights, I b^ to submit my 
report covering the year July i, 1921, to June 30, 1922. 

Until February i, 1922, tfie library was directed by Miss Bdle 
Corwin, the librarian. When, at that time, the librarian received a 
leave of absence until September i, 1922, the direction of the library 
was given by the Council to the chairman of the advisory committee. 
To Miss Corwin my thanks are due for the compilation of the sta- 
tistics given below. 

The advance of the library during the year was of course hampered 
by the prevalence of war prices. Although in some cases piux^ases 
were made in Germany, France, and even England at astonishingly 
low cost, the prices of American books were high enough to com- 
pensate for the economies on foreign books. Our small staff of 
cataloguers made excellent progress in their work. 

In the purchase of books for the general library, it is the opinbn 
of the advisory committee that with our limited resources our chief 
attention at present should be paid to the acquisition of large sets of 
periodicals, publications of learned societies, etc., which are rapidly 
passing from the market and will soon be obtainable only at pro- 
hibitive prices, rather than to individual books which will remain 
longer in print. Diuing the year 1921-1922 several sets of this 
nature, in the fields of English literature and history, French and 
Italian history, and physics were secured. Of particular note is the 
careful selection of purchases made in Paris by Dean E. B. Babcock 
during the summer of 192 1. It is perhaps not unworthy of men- 
tion that the library has greatly profited by the help of several 
members of our faculty in the purchase of books during their vaca- 
tion — ^in Europe. 

It is especially gratifying to record the generosity of the dass of 
1897, which, upon its twenty-fifth anniversary on commencement 
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day, 1922, gave to the library its dass fund, amounting to about 
$460. To the library this gift was not merely of great material 
value, but also a most pleasing manifestation of the loyalty of our 
alumni, and, it may be hoped, a forerunner of similar dass gifts in 
the future. 
There follows a short survey of our growth during the year. 

The total number of volumes in the library on July i, 1922 was 
estimated to be 93,666. 

Total number of volumes accessioned 3170 

Total circulation of books 13098 

Total circulation among professors 1203 

Total circulation among students 11895 

Average daily attendance 286 

Catalogue cards written 5827 

Books catalogued 3120 

Received by gift 910 

Received by purchase 1959 

Received from binding of periodicals, etc 275 

New York University theses 26 

Financial Statbicbnt 

I. Amounts spent for the purchase of books and periodicals. 

General library appropriation $3000.00 

Gift of the class of 1897 459*56 

Fund of the class of 1882 149.01 

General library endowment fund 18.23 

Gift of Mrs. Bella Landauer 25.00 

Howard Crosby memorial fund 54.50 

Loeb chemical fund 98.57 

Elliot Shepard periodical fund 112.50 

Total $3917.37 

II. Amount spent for bindings 

For general library $1000.00 511 volumes 

For Loeb chemical library i75*io 85 volumes 

Total $1175.10 
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Receipts in general library 

Library fines l9i*os 

For bindings for C. E. and M. £. theses. . 13.00 



$104.05 



The library of the Euddan Society is deposited in the general 
library of the University. On July i, 1922, tiiere were included in 
this library 1535 volumes; twelve had been purchased during the 
year 1921-1922 at a cost of $67.50. 

Respectfully submitted, 

December 15, ig22 T&BODORB F. JONBS, 

Chairman of the Advisory CommitUs 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY 

SINCE 1914 

IsADOR Abrahamson, Clinical Ptofessor of Neurology, 1914-; ScB. 
1890, C.C.N.Y., M.D. 1894 Cdumbia. 
Articles 
Epidemic polioenciphalitis (lethargic encephalitis). New York 

Medical Journal, July 5. 1919. 
Mental disturbances in lethargic enc^halitis. Journal oj Menial 

and Nervous Diseases, vol. lu, no. 3, September 1920. 
The chronidty in lethargic encephalitis. Archives of Neurt^gy and 

Psychiatry, vol. iv, pp. 428-432, October 1920. 
The epidemic of lethargic encephalitis. Medical Record, December 

II, 1920. 
Motor disturbances in lethargic encephalitis. Archives of Neurology 

and Psychiatry, vol. v, pp. 33-39, January 192 1. 
Tumors of the upper cervical cord. Transactions qf the American 

Neurological Association, 1921. 

i3EVBRLY Spragub Allbn, Assistant Professor of English, 1914-1920, 
Associate Professor of English, 1920-; A.B. 1903, A.M. 1905 Cali- 
fornia, Ph.D. 1910 Harvard. 
Articles 
John Synge: A problem of his genius. 7%6 Colonnade, vol. n, no. 1 , 

pp. 1-15, January 1916. 
\^^lliam Godwin as a sentimentalist. Publications of (he Modem 

Language Association, new series, vol. xxvi, no. i, pp. i-^, 

March 1918. 
Recurrent elements in Ibsen's art. Journal qf English and Germanic 

Philology, vol. xvn, no. 2, pp. i-io, April 1918. 
The reaction against William Godwin. Modern Philology, vol. zn, 

no. 5, pp. 57-75f September 1918. 
William Godwin and the stage. Publications of (he Modern Language 

Association, vol. xxxv, no. 3, pp. 358-374, 1920. 
William Godwin's influence upon John Thelwall. Ibid,, vol, xxxvn, 

no. 4, December 1922. 

Mbta Louisb Anderson, Lecturer on Education of Defective Children, 
1914-1917; Extramural Division, 1922-; B.S. in Ped. 1915, Ph.D. 
1922 New York. 
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Booh 
Education of defectives. World Book Company, Yonkers, pp. 104, 
1917. 

Alexander Baltzly, Instructor in English History, 1932-; A.B. 1913, 
A.M. 1913 Harvard. 
Booh 

Is war diminishing? (written in collaboration with Frederick Adams 
Woods) Hous^ton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1915, 
pp. 105. 

William Howard Barber, Instructor in Experimental Surgery, 1916- 
1920, Lecturer on Surgery, 1930-; A.B. 1909, M.D. 191 1 Columbia. 
F.A.C.S. 1918. 
Monographs 

Surgery of the stomach. Tumors of the stomach. Foreign bodies 

in the stomach. Rejerenu Handhooh of Medical Sciences, Wil- 
liam Wood and Company, New York, 1916. 
Articles 
Chronic dilatation of the stomach. Medical Record, pp. 1-16, 

May I, 1915. 
Dilatation of the duodenum. Annals of Surgery, vol. xxuc, 

pp. 433-440 
Hydronephrosis. Ibid,, pp. 720-728, December 1914. 
Renal infection. Journal of the American Medical AssociaUan, vd. 

Lxiv, pp. 205-209, January 1915. 
Uretero-enteric anastomosis. Annals of Surgery, pp. 273-375, 

March 1915. 
Notes on the surgical physiotogy of the dog. Proceedings of the 

Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, vol. xii, pp. 153- 

156, 1915. 
Notes on the surgical pathology of the dog. Ibid,, voi xn,pp. 103- 

106, 1915. 
Gastric hypermotility associated with diseases of the gall bladder, 

duodenum, and appendix. Journal of the American Medical 

Association, December 1919. 
Gas and the motility of the surgical stomach. Annals of Swtg/try, 

March 1919 
Segmental resection for gastric ulcer. Ibid,, November 1916. 
Annular segmental gastrectomy. Ibid., December 1917. 
Gastroenterostomy — ^the stoma and the efferent loop. Interstate 

Medical Journal, vol. xxv, no. i, 1918. 
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The significance of increased duodenal dilatability. Medical 

Record^ October 1916. 
On the coordination of the two ends of the small gut, etc. InUr- 

state Medical Journal, November 1916. 
Obstruction of the appendix. Medical Record, May 19 17. 
Surgical anomalies of the ileocolon. Ibid., April 1918. 
The advancement of the ileocolic splinicter, etc. Interstate Medical 

Journal, vol. xxiv, no. i, 1917. 
Cholodocho-enterostomyand postoperative dilation of the bile ducts. 

Annals of Surgery, November 1919. 
Uretero-enteric anastomosis, etc. Journal of the American Medical 

Association, October 191 5. 
Intestinal obstruction, etc. Annals of Surgery, October 191 8. 
Gastric hypermotility, etc. Proceedings of the Society of ExperimoH' 

tal Biology and Medicine, vol. xvii, pp. 155-156, 1920. 
Acute perforated ulcer of the stomach. Annals of Surgery, 1922. 
Intestinal obstruction, etc. Interstate Medical Journal, November 

1918. 
Recovery of needle from tendon of flex, longus hallucis. Medical 

Record, pp. 1-3, October 1920. 
Enteroparesis. Journal of the American Medical Association, vol. 

Lxxix, pp. 1824-1829, November 1922. 
Cholecystitis, etc. New York State Medical Journal, December 1922. 

Stewart Taft Beach, Lecturer on Journalism, 1922-; A.B. 1932 
Michigan. 
Book reviews for the literary review of the New York Evening Post, 
the New York Times, and the New York Tribune. A few are 
listed: 
An introduction to economic history. N. S. B. Gras. Harpers 1922. 

New York Evening Post, October 4, 1922. 
The Balkan peninsula. Ferdinand Shevill. HarcOurt Brace 1922. 

New York Herald, October 29, 1922. 
The McKinley and Roosevelt administrations. Dr. James Ford 

Rhodes. Macmillan 1922. New York Herald, December 3, 1922. 
Atolls of the sun. Frederick O'Brien. Century 1922. New York 

Tribune, November 15, 1922. 

Edgar Aldbn Bedford, Lecturer on Education, 1920-; Instructor in 
Biology, 1922-; Sc.B. 1895 Ohio Wesleyan, Sc.M. 1903 North- 
western, Sc.D. 191 5 New York. 
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Book 

General sdence, a book of projects. Myn and Bacon, Boston, 
pp. 387. 1921, 
Articles 

The epinephric content of the blood in conditions of low blood 
pressure and shock. The American Journal of Physiology, voL 
XLUi, pp. 235-257* May 1917. 

The general science point of view. Bulletin of High Points in Teach- 
ing, New York City High Schools, vol. i, p. 10, March 1919. 

The place of general science in the curriculiun. Ibid., vol. ni, pp. 8, 
June 1923. 

Minimum essentials in science. Ibid., vol. rv, p. 8, June 1922. 

DwiGHT Eastman Bbbbb, Lecturer on Finance, 1922-; B.L. 1902 
>^sconsin. 
Books 

Retail credits and collections. Harper Brothers, New York, pp. 

250, 1919. 
Credit and the credit man (co-author). Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, New York, pp. 325, 192 1. 
Edited— Retail buying. C. C. Field. Harper Brothers, 1916. 

Jambs Carlbton Bell, Lecturer on Education, 1919-; A.B. 1896 

Denison, A.M. 1903, Ph.D. 1904 Harvard. 
Articles 

A class experiment in arithmetic. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, vol. v, pp. 467-470, 1914. 

The reading interests of high school pupib (with Itasca B. Sweet). 
Ibid,, vol. VII pp. 39-45, 1916. 

Mental tests and college freemen. Ibid., vol. vii, 381-399, 1916. 

A preliminary study of the measurement of abilities in geometry 
(with L. V. Stockard). Ibid., vol. vii, pp. 567-580, 1916. 

A study of the attainments of pupib in United States history (with 
D. F. McCollum). Ibid,, vol. viii, pp. 257-274, 1917. 

A detailed study of Whipple's range of information test. Ibid., voL 
viii, pp. 475-482, 1917. 

A test in first year chemistry. Ibid., vol. ix, pp. 199-209, 1918. 

A study of the attainments of high school pupils in first year chem- 
istry. School Science and Mathematics, vol. xvui, pp. 425-432, 
1918. 

Solution of problems in geometry (with Ben D. Wood). Journal 
of Educational Psychology, vol. xi, pp. 316-326, 1920. 
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Group tests of intelligence; an annotated list. Ibid., vol. xii, pp. 
103-108, 192 1. 

Rudolph MiCHiiBL Binder, Lecturer on Sociology, 1906-1913, Assist- 
ant Professor of Sociology, 1913-1917, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, 1917-1919, Professor of Sociology, 1919-; A.B. 1893 
Harvard, B.D. 1897 Chicago, Ph.D. 1903 Columbia. 
Books 
Major social problems. Prentice-Hall, New York, pp. 324, 1920. 
Health and social progress. Prentice-Hall, New York, pp. 295, 1920. 
Business and the professions. Prentice-Hall, New York, pp. 433, 

1922. 
Articles 

Eugenic aspects of health. Papers and Proceedings of the American 

Sociological Society, vol. xvi, December 192 1. 
Health and eugenics. Second International Congress of Eugenics, 

vol* n, September 192 1. 
The penal colony at Merx Plas, Belgium. The Journal of Criminal 

Law and Criminology, March 191 6. 
Health, a social asset. The Journal of Oralogy, June 1922. 
Home rule for cities. Homiletic Review, April 1916. 
Profit sharing. Ibid., September 1916. 
Citizenship. Ibid,, October 1916. 
Town and city government. Ibid., November 1916. 
City and state police. Ibid., December 19 16. 
International relations. Ibid., March 19 17. 
The social message of Moses. Ibid., October 191 7. 
Wealth and poverty. Ibid., March 1918. 
Health and history. Ibid., April 1918. 
Factors of health. Ibid., May 1918. 
Significance of health. Ibid., June 1918. 
Race betterment. Ibid., January 1919. 
Social movements of bur times. Ibid., October 191 9. 
Public welfare and the railroads. Ibid., November 1919. 
The people's rights in waterways and waterpower. Ibid., January 

1920. 
Crime and criminab. Ibid., March 1920. 
Socialization of business. Ibid., April 1920. 
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